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CHAPTER I, 


‘My father was a genileman of small estate in Lincolush.: 
whose family possessions, under # race of generous ances- 
tors, had dwindled from splondid lordships to bare compe- 
tence. His blood, which was derived from as noble a sourco 
as that of any in the land, had come down to him pure 
through a number of knights and nobles, who, though they 
were little scrupulous as to the means of spending their 
riches, were very careful not to augment them by cultivating 
any but the somewhat barren field of war. He mado a love 
match with a daughtor of the second Lord Wilmerton; and ~ 
in order that his wife might not draw unpleasant compari- 
sons between the station of her husband and that of her 
father, he frequented the court and lived beyond his means, 
‘He was already in difficulties when I was born; but like a 
bravo man he rosolved to meet them boldly, and after some 
solicitation obtained a small military appointment, which 
increased his revenue without adding to his expenses. 
Loyalty with him was a possion, which, like love in other 
mou, prevented him from seeing any faults in its object; 
and of course, as the court well knew that no bencfits could 
make him more loyal than he already was, it showered its 
davours upon persons whose affection was to be gained, 
leaving him to struggle on without further notice, 
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My mother I hardly remember, though my memory is 
‘very good; but ss her death took place before I was three 
years of age, her cares of my imfancy were never extended 
even to my boyhood. 

Left thus fo conduct my edacation stone, my father, I 
firmly believe, would have suffered nothing to remain undone 
which could have eontribated to render me s learned man, 
had not the civil war broken out, and all the royalists has- 
toned to the eupport of the king. Amongst tho first of the 
volunteers who flocked to the royal standard, when it was 
taised at Nottingham, was Captain Hall; and having been 
sent to Worcester with Prince Rupert, he showed himself 
the foreniost in those acta of daring courage which turned 
the contest between Colonel Sandys and the prince in favour 
of the cavalier, In every skirmish and in every battle, 
which took place throughout the courso of the great rebel- 
lion, my father had his share. The natuml desire of 
stimulus and excitement, which was originally strong in 
his character, grow gradually into a habit, and from a babit 
‘deoame & passion. of an ing conflict 


under the charge of my nurse, and of the events of that 
period I, of course, remember but little. But shortly after 
the taking of Birmingham by Prince Rupert, a party of 
Gettes’s brigade were quartered at our house for three days, 
swept the whole esiste of everything that it laped, 
conrad oo es coe cave ea ramet , and on their 
malignant. 

My father’s home had by this time become the tented 
field. Houseless and nesrly penniless, the nurse carried me 
away in search of my only surviving parent, whose regiment 
was at a fow miles’ distance; and being » woman 
who loved quiet, and bsted to see houses burned over head, 
she resigned her charge of me as soon as she had conscien- 
ously placed me in the hands of my natars! 
But the addition of » child of four years old to his camp 
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ui was not by any means desirsble in my father's 
cyeet and for come “ime he talked of i oe with a 
relation here, or 8 friend there, where I might remain in 
security. Two or three months, however, fied without this 
plan being exeouted, Wo had often during that time to 
change our quarters, passed through more than one adven- 
ture, were involved in more than one severe struggle, end 
encountered as many hardships aa a longer campaign ewwld * 
have inflicted, My father found that I bore up stint'y 
sgainet them all, that I was not #0 great an encumbrarce 
in moments of danger and haste as he had expected, and 
‘that in those lapses of inaction, which will break in upor. 4 
soldier's life, I afforded him smusement and occupation of 
tho tenderest and most engaging kind. Thus I soon became 
necessary 6 his comfort and his happiness; and though he 
would often talk still of having me placed in some situation 
‘where I could be properly instructed in arts and sciences, 
and learned lore, it became evident to every one who sar 
us together, that he would ever part with me so long as he ° 
could keep mo with him. To up for the want of otLr 
knowledge, however, he himself began, from my very ear- 
Yiest yoars, to toach me everything that might render me 
successful in that way of life which he himself had so 
ardently embraced. My hands, almost in infancy, were a0- 
oustomed to the sword, the dag, and the petronel; and I 
remember, ere I was six years old, being permitted, as a 
high favour, to apply the match to the touch-hole of a cul- 
verin that commanded s road by which the roundheads were 
odvancing. 

Many, too, were the dangers which I passed in 
safety, Often in times of surprise and confusion have I eat 
‘upon hy Fee af my father’s saddls, while he out his wa; 
‘through the enemy; and often have I stood as s mere chil 
amidet the charging squadrons and the bristing pikes of « 

field of battle. Strife and bloodshed became #0 

iar to my mind that I could hardly conceive another 
state of things; and when any occasional pause tock place 
in the dreadful struggle that then deaclated our native land, 
1 used to wonder at the space of time such idleness was 
suffered to continue, and to long for the moment of nativity 
and exertion, I¢ was with joy and satisfaction that my 
father bebeld this disposition in his son, and he strove by 
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every means in his power to promote its growth, 
direct the efforts that it prompted. He taught ms to 
quick and docisive, as well as bold and fearless; be 
me always think, in the first place, what was best to be 
done, and how it might beat be executed, and then to per- 
form what my reasop had suggested without either fear or 
hesitation. Alwar ‘keeping his view fixed upon the ulti- 
mate advantage of tho cause he had espoused, he zealously 
instracted me to remark and remember every part of the 
comsicy. Uizough\ wich we. pasted in ear ering life, 
and the pergon of every one who was brought into omporary 
connexion with us in the changing fortunes of those adven- 
‘turons times, 

Benides teaching me to rida and to shoot, and to perform 
all other military exercises, be did not fail to give me what 
little education of a milder kind circumstances permitted, 
during the short lapses of tranquillity which oocasionally 
intervened. He waa himself, however, obliged to be my 
preceptor; for ho was not only prevented from engaging any 
other person in that capacity by our continual changes from 

lace to place, but he was also rendered unable to do uo by 

is pecuniary circumstances, which had by this time been 
reduced to the lowest ebb. Our own property had been 
soqueatrated; the king had no money to bestow; and although 
Captain Hall sometimes enjoyed @ moment of temporary 
prosperity, after squeezing some rich parlinmentanian or 
cay ig aome inimical town, his whole property moro 
usually consisted in his horse, his sword, and hin son, J 
sequired, it ia trae, in a desultory manner, some knowledge 
of history, geography, and arithmetic; but this, together 
with & smattering of Latin, and the capability of writing 
end reading, was all that T could boast of by the time I wes 
ten years old. 

Our moments of quiet, indeed, were always of very short 
duration; end daring all my early remembrances, I scarcely 
can recollect having passed six weeks without seeing blood 
flow in civil strife. 

It must not be thought, however, that our state was 
melancholy or painful. ‘To those who thought as little of 
human life as the persona did by whom { was generally sur- 
rounded, this kind of eaistence was gay and happy enough. 
‘When thoy saw 4 comrade sent to his long home, or a iriead 
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foll dead by their side, © minute’s mourning, and a yow to 
zereage him, was ail thet the sgt excited and many 
d owl and « gay jest would circulate in the evening 
amongst the caveliera who hed lost in the morning the 
Habit is « wonderfal thing, and it would be difficult to 
make other people comprehend how little emotion blood- 
shed or massacre produces in the minds of men aecusto.aod 
$6 he daily spacers of soeh scetes: le rlede tech 
ining then, boy, as it were, ta 
Eithe mids of ‘them, should feel their awful natare less 
than others, and should enter with more pleasure into the 
adventurous excitement which they certainly afford. Such, 
at all events, was the case with myself; and h I 
have learned, from after events, to believe that my heart 
was neither naturally hard nor eruel, yet it is eoaroely pos- 


nible to desoribe the joy and enthusiasm I experienced on. 


the approach of strife or battle; the triumph that I felt a 
the overthrow or death of any remarkable foe, or the cars- 
Tess disregard with which I viewed the slaughter of my 
countrymen, and the fall even of those I personally knew. 
‘This military seal was known and remarked by all my 
father’s comrades, and the amusement and gratification 
which they derived from my early passion for that course 
of life, to which they had given themselves up at 8 more 
matore age, caused me to be a general favourite with every 
old scldior in the ranks of the royalists; so that each one vied 
with the other in exciting me more and more upon the very 
track which I was already too eager to parse. Amongst 
the cavaliers I was generally known by the name of ‘Little 
Ball-o’-Fire,” and I soon learned to ba proud of that ap- 
‘ion, and vexed when I was sddressed by eny other. 
6 of prosperity I was loaded with presents and 
caresses; and in moments of defest and danger there was 
still some one to think of and protest Little Ball-o’-Fire, 
the soldier’s son, Nor were these good deads entirely 
without requital on my part: for shrewd, active, and fear- 
leas, I was often enabled to sesiat the defeated or pursued 
cavalier, to mislead the parliamentarian by false informstion, 
or to gain intelligence of the enemy's movements, and +0 
guide my frionds either to security or victory. 
Amongst all the comrades and eonneaions of my father, 
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Goring, afterwards Lord Norwich, was the foremost in his 
affections; and with him also I was an infinite favourite, 
although there were several others to whom I was personally 
more attached. I remember, howorer, many instances of 
great favour received from him; and as difficulties multiplied 
round the royal cause, and as dangers threatened more and 
more imminently the head of our sovereign, it was to the 
exertions and friendship of Lord Goring that we wore, more 
ethan once, indebted for our existence. With him we served 
in many o campaign in Kent and Suseex; with him have I 
sided my father to empty many a flagon when the fight was 
over; and with him have we lam in concealment for weeks 
together, when our paths were surrounded by enemies 
Bgainst whom our force was too weak to contend. 
At length, when I was little more than ten years old, and 
& momentary gleam of success brightened the cause of the 
cavaliers, my father and Lord Goring unfortunately sepa- 
reted; and with s small but well-appointed cep re hastened 
across the country, with the intention of joining the royal 
army, which wos then marching towards Cornwall, At Bolton- 
Ie-Moors, however, while we were marching gaily along, 
without the slightest ides that there wae an cnemy in our 
neighbourhood, we were suddenly surprised by a party of 
the parliamentarian forces; and after a rapid but desperate 
struggle, every man of ny iethor's troop was put to death, 
He himeclf fell amongst the last, brought from his horse to 
the ground by a bail through thencck. 1 was at the distance 
of about fifty yards from him, and hastened up to give him 
aid; but just as I was running forward, I saw one of the pike- 
men stoop over him, and whale m father held up his hand, 
in the vain endeavour to ward off the blow, the man drove 
his weapon through him, and pinned him to the ground. 1 
had a largo horse pistol in my hand, which was instantly 
directed to the pikeman’s head; and had I but had time to 
discharge it, he would, most assuredly, have lain beside the 
gallent officer he had just killed, But, at that moment, ona 
of his comrades struck me acroes the head, with the staff of 
his pike, crying, “So much for thee, young viper!” and 
Drought me, stunned and powerless, to the id, 
Fortunate it was for me that the blow, witout being suffi- 
ciently violent to bereave me of life, had been severe enough 
+o deprive me of all sense or motion, for I was thus passed 
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os as dead, ra feces afterwards that ne one had been 
takeu to mercy victors. It was ovening when we began 
ght, which darsion il no lat ae eineaes bat 
when I woke from the sort of sleep into which I had fallen, 
T found the moon shining bri the moors, with my 
father and five-and-twenty tdiiers lying dead arom 
me, In truth, this was the first event thet ever made mo 
think of death, sea Ke » sitet, us of 6 Si to be feared, 
or regard strife as the destroyer of | affections 
and kindred ties, The seht was horrible enough, to see the 
bodies of such a number of brave and noble-hearted men 
now cold, inanimate, and most of them stripped of every 
thing valuable, lying doad in the palo moonlight, with their 
faces bearing ali the various expressions which the human 
ena can assume under different modes of vali 
loath; but it was the sight of my father’s corpse whic) 
broa; Lt beewaree beet 
en I had recovered my senses completely, which was 
‘not for several minutes after consciousness began to return, 
I crept onward to the spot where my father had fallen, 
which was not above ten paces from that on which I had 
‘been lying; and as 1 gazed on his still, silent face, and 
thought of all the affections towards myself which 1 had ween 
it bear so often, I could not help feeling that death is indeed 
shonible thing. I looked at it long, till the moon began to 
go down, and I know not well what to do, I hsd no means 
of burying the body, and yot there mas 8 fecling in my 
bosom, not to be defined, which would not let mo leave the 
corpse of my father uninterred for the ravens to make it 
their prey, or the dogs to mangle it. 
Near the spot, however, there waa little copse, with 
ome tall trees rising out of the brushwood; and after 
many a painful thought, thither I retrested for shelter. 
Aa T knew not who might visit the field from the town, and 
as I bed heard that the people of tho neighbourhood were 
rank roundheads, 1 ¢] it it best to climb one of the 
oaks, and there I wat til the dawn of morning. 
bHardly was the sky gray with the first light, when 1 saw 
ix or seven people coming over the Downs with spades and 
1 Novels, and I'soon found that their purpose was to bury 
e dead. By them that office was performed decently 
angh on the spot i@elf; and in shout threo or four hours 
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it was all over, leaving no trace of the skirmish, but the 
turf beaten up by the horses’ feet, and here and there dyed 
with gore, and the long low mound of fresh earth which 
covered the trench containing the dead bodies. I found, 
‘by the conversation of the men employed, that this act of 
charity had. been performed by order of some persons in the 
little town, who had witnessed the affair; and who, partly 
moved by a sense of decency, and partly with « view to 
ealubrity, had caused the corpses to be thus covered over 
with earth, 


T was now, like many another, alone in all the earth; 
without friends, or home, or resource; without money, or 
protection, or expectation; but perhaps I was better fitted 
for such cireumstances than any one who was ever yet cast 
an orphan upon the world, I was accustomed to rely upon 
myself alone; to take every event as I found it; and I had 
‘been so long in the habit of seeing the sunshine and the 
shade, the defeat and the triumph, tho disaster and the 
anceess, succeed esch other like April clouda and beams, 
that thoagh my heart was full of mourning for my father, 

ot I cot dently anticipated that the next cast of the die 
in Fortune's hand would reverse my fate, and bring me back 
to prosperity again. 

‘was mist however, A long series of sufferings 
ensued, and they were sufferings of a nature that I hed 
nover encountered before. I had often, indeed, undergone 
privation, and known poverty, I had often been more than 
one dey without tasting food, and had elept for many a night 
togethor on the bare ground; but all these inconveniences 
‘wore part of the soldier's fate: matters which, however un- 
ploasent ot the time, were laughed at and forgotten as 
soon as they were over. Now, however, I had to endure 
poverty without one alleviating circumstance, or one con- 
soling reflection, 

All thet T had on earth, at the moment my father was 
slain, consisted of two crown pieces, which ‘been given 
me by Lord Goring when we parted; but when I came to 
seok for them, after recovering my senses, I found o ‘pa 
they hed not escaped the researches of the planderers ‘ 
had stripped the dead around me. My clothes, i Ae 
probably boing of little value either in point of af * sgh 
quality, hat been leit me; and thee, with a p'stol aed 
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dagger, which I found upon the groand, constituted my 
whole property, when at T Teft the earth thst con- 
tained the body of my unfortunate perent, and wont forth 
again into the world, 

Tt would be difficult to give any detailed account of the 
life ¥ now led. I wandored over almost every part of Eng- 
lsnd, seoking s precarious subsistence by every means that 
my habita and education permitted. Often I fell in with 
offi comrades of my father, snd then I was sure of proteo- 
tion and assistance as long as they had the means of afford. 
ing it, Often I joined myself to s troop of eavaliers, and 
for a few days lived the life to which I had beon accustomed 
in former years. But the power of the parliament was 
daily increasing, that of the king daily going down; and, 
‘one by one, every foree to which I joined myself was dis- 
persed, and I wi sin obliged to seek my way alone. I 
never, however, d for one moment to despair; and at 
times, when I have shared in the stores provided by nature 
for the birds in the air, when my sole food has been haws 
and sale barley roots and acorns, I have hummed to 
myself— 





“There's « better time coming!” 


ond gone on with a light heart to seek a richer moal for the 
next day. 

Although to plunder or to kill o roundhead in any way 
that chance happened to present, was, in my mind, at that 
time, neither sin nor shame, yot I cannot remember ever 
hsving done what I should even now consider an evil act on 
my own account. Nevertheless, I must acknowledge, that, 
then e wounded or a fugitive companion wanted food or 
other necessaries, and could not obtain them for himeelf, I 
have often ventured beyond any code of morelity that I 
know of, and have gone down to spoil the Philistines with 
indesoribable glee. 

Well known to every leader in the royal couse, and 
almost to every seldier, I was cften employed as a guide, 
he 4 Still more frequently as o messenger. In tho latter 
g “sity, indeod, I was generolly successful, even whero 
fy $ Tould probably hare failed; and when Langdale 

+ Wales he entrusted his design to me, for the pur- 
by ©" having it clearly communicated to Musgrave in the 
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north, and to the cavaliers in Kent,” I received no written 
document, indeed, although my youth and my knowledge 
of the country enabled me, in general, to pasx unmolested ; 
but Langdale know that he could trust to my over fling 
memory to repeat every word as he had spoken it, an 
was also aware that the other royelists would trust to my 
report, 


This barr her chet teeta Aer 
aa my ji to the north went; but in maki way 
pela bender edge erg ha 
dangers. Tho small stock of money with which I had been 
furnished failed me before the object was accomplished ; 
and st Reading I was recognised by s puritan whom I had 
once, about six months before, tripped up into e river, while 
I ran off with a fat baked pig, which ho was carrying out 
of the town from the baker’s oven. Of the pig my share 
hod been smell, having performed the feat in favour of three 
old comrades who were lying concealed in tho neighbouring 
fields, ond were half dying of hi + but, in the present 
case, the roundhead made no nice tions; and as soon 
‘as he set eyes upon me, caught mo by the throat, conveyod 
me to {own prison, notwithstanding iy most vigorous 
resistanco, and left me in the hand of a jailer, whose tokons 
Of affection remained upon my skin for several weeks aftor- 
wards. Not at all admiring my fare or treatment in the 
prison, and having also nequired o strong distaste to re- 
‘axning long in any one place, the very first opportunity 
afforded by open doors I made wy eseape—not unpursued, 
it is true; but that mattered little; for at that time it was 
only necosssry to give me the free use of my limbs, and » 
start of ten paces, and the man would have been swift and 
strong indeed that could have overtaken me, 

Several other adventures also befell me; but at length I 
mado my way into Kent; and hare, to my unspeakable joy, 
I found myself amongst a royalist population, and saw in 
every part of the county preparations for a groat effort in 
favour of the king. I heard in every quarter, too, that 
Lord Gorin; to take the command of the force 
sure of receiving protection and assistance, I mado r 
forward to join him, with a fooling in my her 
change was about to come over my fate. * 
sterved by this time, and was all in rege, 
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better cavalier than myself was in the same state, and I 
did not fear that my father’s old friend would deny me, 

Before I could reach the army, however, the royalist 
force had advanced towards London, and were agsin in 
retreat; and when I arrived in Maidstone, I found the oe- 
yaliera pouring in, and learned that the enemy were follow- 
ing fast upon their steps. During the whole of that evening 
Teould not find Lord Goring (who, by the way, hod before 
this become Earl of Norwich), but I met with many a old 
acquaintance amongst the officers, end every kindness was 
shown to the son of Captain Hall. As an attack was 
expected early the next morning, the 8 Were under 
arms before dawn; and sa the earl was riding slong the 
line, I ran up to the side of his horse, and apoke to him, 
For ® moment, in the that now covered me, he did not 
recognise his friend's aid, and replied, sharply, ' Get 
along, boy! get along! I cannot to thee now!” 

‘It was the first relmif I had ever reosived from & cava. 
lier, and I thought that my heart would heve broke; but I 
still clang to his stirrap, and said, “What, my lord, have 

forgot Little Ball-o'-Fire?”” At that name he drew in 
rein short, gazed upon it Greberlteresd and then 
stooping down over his ‘dow, ho caught me in his 
arms, and lifted me quite up to his bogom, “ Forget thee! 
xo, my boy; no!” he cried; “and now I hare found thes 
‘again, thou abalt never quit mo, for thy good father’s sake.” 

There was little time given for farther conversation. Tha 
enemy had been more on the alert than we expected, and 
were, by is time, ,apily odraoding, aud the shot of thls 
artillery to tell upon our Li one has heard 
of the allant defence "of Maidstone; but i soon became 
clear that we could not maintain the position in which we 
were first’ attacked; and Lord Goring, who had laid out 
i ie night before, ordered a slow and firm retrent 
to he had fixed upon, at the back of the town, 
Bate ba Wf tha grees, lemover, Be beckontd 2 Sp, aad 
gave me a serap of paper, on which he had written some- 
thing hastily. “‘Get thee behind that house, Ball-o’-Fire,” 
he said, “and wait there till you see « young gentleman 
come up with & troop of caveliers, Ask if he be Colonel 
Masterton: give him that paper, and them guide him down 
by the back of the town to the hollow way, by which the 
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enewy must advance: take him to any point he can best 
cat his way through, and bring him to me, on the edge of . 
hill.” a 


I did as I was bid; and Lord Goring himself remained 
for about ten minutes longer with the Hentish horse, keep- 
ing the green firmly against the enemy, while the other 
yogiments filed off, and took up their position on the slepo 
beyond, At length, he too retreated; and I hid myself 
while the enemy passed over the same ground. Scaroely 
was the green clear, when up at the full came a 

ing gentleman, seemingly scarcely twenty, with as gals 

it a regiment of horse as ever 1 saw, He halted his 
men before “The Bush” ale-house, and then rode on a 
few yards to see what was passing in the hollow way and 
on the slope. 

Bia countenance was a t one, at least to me; with 
a broad open brow, and find eyes; and although I saw 
by the manner in which he looked at some dead and 
wounded soldiers, who were scattered here and there, that 
he was not so habituated to scones of death and conflict as 
myself, yet I could not help thinking that he must be the 
Colonel Masterton to whom I was to address myvelf. 
1 watched him for a minute, as his keen rapid glance ran 
over the confused 5 that was passing beyond tho 
town; and as I saw turn his horse, and ride back to- 
words his men, I ran up and spoke to him. At first he did 
not distinctly hear what I said, but he bent down his head 
towards mo with o good-humoured smile, and I again re- 
peated the words “ Colonel Masterton.” : 

“Well, my little man,” he replied, with a look of sur- 
prise, “* what is it?”” 

I saw at once, from his tone and his look, that I was 
right, and I gave him the billet from Lord Norwich, He 
read it attentively; and then asked, “Can you lead me by 
some bye-path to the left of the enemy's line®” 1 answered 
that J could; and without more ado, set off before him, and 
conducted him by the back streets to & point where a lima 
rosd Jed out into the country. 

The moment that his eye gained a clear sight of the 
enemy, I observed it mark every part of their position, rest 
fixed on one particular spot for an inétant longer than any- 
where else; and I saw that God had made Bim a soldier, 
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His plan was evidently formed; his orders were short, clear, 
and aocurate; and drawing out his regiment from the town, 
he charged a lange body of cavalry, who, together with some 
pieces of artillery, ley upon the extreme left of the enemy’s 
Tine, and in a mauest drove them to the devil 
T ran on ag hard as I conld to see what was for- 
ward and just os I come upd foned the rounbond 
forced back into the lines of the pikemen; and one of the 
firat faces that I beheld amongst the parliamentarian foot, 
‘was tbat of the man who had killed my father. I never 
forgot faoes, and his I was not likely to forget. The fellow 
was pike in hand, in front of the young cavalier, and I hed 
just timo to mark him so as not to be mistaken, when 
Colonel Masterton’s horse passed the pike, and at one blow 
of the rider’s sword the roundhead went down never to rise 


again. 

"Errho battle was Hike all other battles but by one means 
or another I contrived to keep near Colonel Masterton’s 
regiment through the whole athe till, just when they wore 
in some difficulty, I offered to guide them up the limo road 
to Lord Goring, if one of the men would take me behind him 
on his horse, ‘The young gentleman sand surprigod to 
find me no near him; and Sond after another upon a body 
of London wo made our way he and reached 
Se eersot hill where the commander-in-chief then 


The event of that doy every one knows, Tho enemy 
were repulsed at all point, but it could hardly be considered 
as a battle won, for we were ultimately obliged to retreat, 
After a long, severe march, we halted for the night, and I 
remained quartered with Colonel Masterton and his regiment, 
an was treated with the greatest kindnees both by officers 
and men, an ‘was soon found that the army, being ad 
composed of raw and ill-disciplined troops, could not be h 
fogetbers and the same night Colonel Masterton was ordered 
to lead his regiment towards the right of tho enemy’s lino 
of advance, and if possible, to effect a diversion, while Lord 
Goring, with whatever veteran troops could be oollected, 
endeavoured to cross the ecuntry, and throw himeelf into 
Colchester. After baving attacked an outpost, against 

" which he was partichlarly directed, the young officer was 
ordered to Gaband 8 foot “Tegiment high waa joined to his 
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cavalry forces and then; making the beet of his way back 
to Devonshire, whence he had come, to disperse his men, 
and keep quist till better times. As his family, from pax 
felaol sibel ope teenniite Se Eagan oa pe 
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é tray fat sed sf bad eth yaad 
in them ls to be found mach ch mare fll tal 

fn the © Memoirs ol Hlenry Masterton, Lord it may bo 
Pilg Bone te Wine ae tehsil i soo peniast on ato eee 
tunate enough not to have read thet work, that Lord Masterton was 
‘accompanied through all the adventures therein described by John Marston 
‘Hall, the writer of the present book. Farther, it may not be impertinent 
to observe, that, as Lord Masterton himself states, tha subject of the 
present memeirs was 01 infinite service and assistance to his noble friend 
4 the diffouition and dengars which be bad to encomnter; and wo have 
every reason to believe, that bad it not been for the promptitude and 
aaslstance ot “Little Ball-o'-fire,” as be is generally culled in that work, 
the bistory ot the noble lord wonld not have been brought to so happy & 
conclusion In the chapters here onitted, the writer details all the scenes 
that took place in England, and all those that followed in France, up to 
the period when bis Lord Masterton was happily wedded to the Lady 
Emily Langleigh, and took up his abode with her father at the beanti- 
fol little chateau of St. Menr, At that point we shall ezain commence 
the adventures ot John Marston Hall, as written by himself, and proceed, 
even to their conclusion, with no other alteration whatever, than aslight 
modification of the orthography, which does not particularly well suit the 
fashion of the present day, and the occasional translation of varions pas- 
sages originally written in the French tongng 
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CHAPTER VIL 


‘Wars all these affairs were settled, and my young Lord 
‘Masterton and his fair lady were looking as pleased ax heart 
could wish, going about with cach other from morning till 
night, and seeming perfectly contented in every respect, the 
house began to grow tedious enough; for though, perhaps, 
in the wide range of human enjoyments there ia no grester 
ure than that of contributing to render other people 
appy, there are fow things more tiresome than looking on 
sfver the work is complete, I loved Lord Masterton, it ia 
‘ue, ae sinoerely sais was pomnibles for dangers encountered 
With him, and services rendered to bim and received 
from him, bad of course made him very dear to me. I loved 
Lady Emily, too, just enough leas dearly than I did my Jord 
to make my affection distant and respectful; and they both 
loved me very much, from the same motives that I loved 
them. Nevertheless, I acknowledge again that the time 
hung very heavy upon my hands; and after the first week 
of the honeymoon, when all its bustle and its gaisty waa 
over, I began to long for something new. 
ough paws orn oe joan fecings’ ed ao iffetey 
ent in ivi 's foelings, had no difficult; 
in udersthnding thet the happinose of himeelf and hia wie 
was too quiet and tranquil in its nature to be very amusing 
to other people; and knowing ly that I was of a dic- 
position to which activity, either mental or corporeal, was 
absolutely necessary, he took no smell pains, as soon as he 
could think of anything beeldes his bride, to give me full 
occupation, in supplying, what he called, the defects in my 
education. I was taught French thoroughly, which, to say 
truth, haa been of great use to me; but, at the same time, 
I was filled with great deal more Latin than I ever knew 
what to do with; and an af > was made to cram mo 
with Greck, which Jyesi all the repugnance of 
child for an emetic, Still Lord Masterton, thinking himself 
‘bound to act the part of an elder brother to the orphan boy 
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he had taken under his Hiow, persevered in the 

and several other b Of seience were added to my. 

‘Youtine of instruction; but I need bardly tell the reader, the 

ie sar of. coompecin was He Leen that it is 
ible to conceive in the estimation of a boy brought up 

ET bad been, a 

T beliove, and indeed am sure, that young 
wt Ge neat ie peas haeae Sarl have often 
remarked, when he casually entered my place of study, that 
fs alight emile would play upon his lip, as he notioed any of 
the frotful and impatient movements with which I accomy 
nied my lessons, He persevered for nesrly nine 
howover, thinking it absolutely necessary, 1 imagine, both 
‘ta givo mo such instructions, and to tame, in some degree, 

ny wild and reste spit For my part I was too grate- 

for all that he had done for me, too sensible of tho 
Tindneu ofhis metres , and too well aware of the superiority 
of his mind, to complain aloud of sn) that Te might 
think beneficial for meee an d, in secret, and 
that most heartily; but, as I was quick and 
active in mind as well as body, and d myself diligently 
tear rl ve bt ly gained wore in the 
ey? of time then Bey other 1 people would have 
+ length, one day, to my surprise, my usual masters 
are appear from Paris, and I received directions from 
TOs wed rary qlessent wa, spooler 
= ery pleasant to iro 2s it seemed 
to angor new; no ever yet I 
heard adequate fo deverbe the sort of tial for vous n- 
yelty, some change in my situation, which then consumed 
me, Gladly did T get myself reedy, glad gladly did 1 mount 
any bores and riding forward Masterton alone, 
grooma remained et a gooll distance behind, I 
fave way tall the wild gladness of my hear, 

Lord Masterton suffered the first burst of joy to have ita 
fall course, and amiled as bo remarked it; but in e few 
minutes he assumed a more serious tone, saying, ‘Come 
come, Little Ball-o’-fire, let as ride on calmly, and converse 
ike rational people, for I have something serious to say to 

ya. 

In o moment I was all attention, arf he proceaded: — 

“T was in hopes,” ho said, “to have kept you with ma 
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yet for several 3 tll such time, indeed, as young men 
usually set in the world; and even then only to have 
parted with you in order to have placed you in some atation 
where you might win honour, and make your way to fame. 
For such a however, it was that all those 

ints which circumstances had caused your: +o neglect 

Your education should be supplied here, and I consequently 
have endeavoured to obtain for you every sort of instruction 
which this country can afford,” 

‘Indeed, my lord,” I cried, as he paused for s moment, 
‘“*T am not of the wood of which men make a scholar; and 
Tam afraid, if my getting on in the world is ever to depend 
upon my learning, that 1 shall drop by the wayside from 

weariness.” 


Por have come to the same conclusion too,” he answered, 
in a tone which expressed some degree of mortification, but 
not a touch of anger; ‘I have come to the same conclusion 
too; for you must not suppose that I have been blind to 
your impatience. I had indeed, that it would wear 
eway, though Lord Li assured me that it would not; 
but now haying given you s trial, having added something 
to your stock Knowledge, and having found that your 
distaste to study ino: rather than diminished, I have 
determined to abandon the attempt, and to let you follow 
out that way of life for which nature seems to have formed 
you, and in which Fortune herself had placed you.”” 
Never did such joyfal words ring in my ears before; and 
had we not been on horseback, I should have thrown myself 
at his feet to forth the gratitude that swelled in my 
heart. Words, er, wore not wanting; and although [ 
Dare: tade ose of more shan served my perbees, Zit oe 
trived to make him understand how very happy he had made 


me. 

“© Well, well,” he replied, ‘ail I can wish is to advance 
your Esprpoote ‘but bitephetiaic mere that such a 
change epecta impli must leave me.”” 

“Although T had thousht the mavier over a thousand times, 
and pictured to myself all I should like to do, yet I had cer- 
tainly never contemplated the necessity of quitting a friend 
and protector that I loved, as a part of the scheme; and 
when he placod it thus plainly before me the tears rose in 
my eyes. 
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“« Such, nevertheless, mtst be the onse,” he oontinued; 
“fon, of souros, to pune your tino is Silenaos bere weshd 


be as disagreeable to you as to pass it in dry study,” 
pater ne Win gs ie an Led, and let me 
you?” i “Tam afraid,” 


ali J, “Chat [ osnnot mingle in the soanes of evil sizfe 
that are going on here, solely to find occupstion for your 
active spirit. No, no, my good boy, Lord Lany hand 
myeelf agree in thinkin; king, thes foreigaors, casting selves 
spon the proteation and hospitality of x mation like this, 
ould take no in the factious intrigues that agitate 
the country; we have determined to remain as quict as 
possible thay "a all oer, which we both hope end 
eve will be the case ere many years be past; for the 
most tarbulent cannot blind to the dreadful 
evils which such ¢ state of dis uncertainty, and appre- 
hension inflicts upon every class in the community, But 
So neeen to one solyects it becomes us now to of how 
son ieee. gow 0, Foes aes: You sre too 
young to servo in any of the regiments md 
pees an bed aes fa 
inet freee nelly be ibe ssw to rem aa itary promotic 
2 peste whe was bere ¢ the other day, with 
ret bon Monaicur do Vitray, was pleased with your 
history, and expressed a desire for just such 8 boy as you, 
to bring up in his own steps, which have ever been foremost 
in the of battle.” 

“Who, who was that!” I cried eagerly. “I saw them 
all. Was it the dark ‘man with the heary banging brow? 
T do not like him,” 

“No, no!” he answered. ‘It was Monsieur do Vill. 
ardin, who tat at table on Lord Langleigh’s left, with 
dark “hair, just mingled with gray, and a scar across his 
forehead.” 

“1 like him,” I replied; “I like him!” and Lord Mas- 
terton went on. ‘* Well,” he said, “he lockily liked you 
and your character; and after a long consultation with my- 
self upon the subject, and the fullest consideration of your 
Interests and your happiness, Lord Langleigh is now gone 
to speak with Monsisur de Villardin on your account, and 
to see whether he is willing to receive you in the capacity 
which we wish you to fill, Although “ho usages of this 
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Couniry would render it in no degree degrading for the eon 
of the first nobleman in the land to become the page of the 
Due de Villardin, yet we with yon. as it were, in quitting 
me, to gain a step in life, Langleigh, therefore, will 
tell him that if he will receive you as superior to his common 
pages, and promise to obtain for you # cormmiasion in the 
service of the state, when you reach the usual age, we aro 
willing to place you under his care. At the same time, to 
enable you always to maintain the station which wo wish 
You to take, we have determined to grant you a pension of 
a thousand crowns per snnum, chargeable upon o farm of 
Lord Langleigh’s in Normandy. You will thus be indepen. 
dent of any one, for the dood of gift shall be drawn out, 
giving you that revenue irrevoosbly.” 

‘The confused whirl of joyful ideas that took place in my 
brain at these tidings, would be difficnlt to express. Tho 
idea of seeing the world, and mingling in scenes of warlike 
activity once more, was all joy; aud if there had bean any- 
thing which could have given me 8 moment’s uneasiness in 
the prospect of going forth again into that world alone, it 
was the chance of being reduced to the state of povert: 
and destitution which I suffered for one whole year. 
do not moan to say that I did fear it, for I was not of a 
character to fear any of earth’s evils, or even to take thom 
into consideration in my Jookings forward towards the 
future; but the memory of some pains and some degradn- 
tions which I had suffered did certainly cross my mind for 
® single moment, though without any power to affect my 
hopes or purposes. By the liberality, however, of my kind 
protectors, all such apprehensions were entirely removed. 
T had now always s resource, and that resource greater in 
amount than the pecuniary means of many s noblemaa’s 
son, Sorry I am to say, that for the time these joyful 
feelings, and all the gay dreams to which they gave rise, 
very nearly wiped away the grief 1 hed felt at the pros- 
peot of quitting Lord Masterton; ond although I was 
deeply grateful, and expréssed my gratitude for the new 

fs of hia generous kindness which he had just given 
me, I could not help, as we rode home, raving upon all 
the bright anticipations which I entertained in regard to 
the future. 

He smiled at my delight; and though perhaps another 
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man might have bean offended st the little regret I expressed 
at leaving him, be had himeclf known what the spirit of 
adventure was too well not to make foll allowance for the 
ssionate desire of that I felt, and for the restless 
eof change which habit in my case, rendered second 
natare. 
To hear the success of Lord Langleigh’s mission was now 
my thirst, But he did not retum for several hours, and 1 


them in close conference for some time; and Lord Langleigh, 
whose custom it never was to talk any subject of im- 
ortance sitting still, called me to him as he rose from the 
Treat tai, and ccletrorptioms the park informed 
me, wit! usu t but somewhat liog manner, 
ttt Due de Vira had very wlingyagrnd to al 
it he propos 

“You arp not to think,” he added, «from his resdiness 
to take you, urchin,” the name by which ho always called 
me, “that you are any great acquisition, after all. Never- 
tvloes, you aré a good, quick handed boy, and if you go 
on a8 you have begun, you are in a fair way to get yourself 
hanged, shot, or made a field-marshal of. My son-in-law 
tells me, what indeed I very well knew without his telling, 
that your heart is all on fire for activity and new scenes, 
Now, with Monsieur de Villardin, it is probable that you 
will have as much as you could well desire; for he is one 
of those men who Jet no moment fly by them unmarked by 
eome deed or some event, He is in the midst of all the 
Parisian factions, too; and if one half of the romours of 
the day be true, they will soon bring down Spanish cunning 
to aid French int and make a mess of it Gt for the 
palate of the devil . So, now you will be in your 
Highs element semi, and 1 will erly, gyro you sre plese ot 
lvice before you go. Never let your seal for any one’s 
service make you act ill, even to hia grestest enamy.” 

I felt myself turn as red as fire, for, to sny the trath, 
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the old lord had touched a tender point; and 
io as oe enh a of oh me iy, 
yet during the nine months which I had Istely passed in 
a much more contempletive manner than plessed me, & 
suspicion would now and then come ecross my mind, that 
one or two things in my past life might as well have been 


yet have to notice im my principles and conduct, aa in 
‘passing through life I every now and then geined a lesson 
or an admonition, which taught me my own weaknesses, or 
restrained my wild passions. It was in vain, I noon felt, 
to look back and regret the past; but from that moment I 
formed my determination for the fature, and tried never to 
forget, thes no cunse gonld ever jenily: eh avi sckite . 

after arrangements were soon concluded. My dress 
was already more splendid than was at all necessary. My 
Jaren ee ee by oe toca Sy ee ee 
factors; ond @ pass having been procured for me to enter 
Paria, I took leave of the family st St. Maur three days 
aftor the conversation I have just detailed, and was delivered 
over into the hands of Monsieur de Villardio himself, by the 
shit éouyer of Lord Langleigh, who sccompanied me into 
aris, 


My new lord received me very graciously, and ised 
me great things if I attached myself to him as zealously as 
J had done to Lord Masterton. His countensnce, I have 
already said, hed pleased me from the first; and it certainh 
twas one wall ealovlated to oommand both respeot and regard, 
Nevertheless, as I came to know him better, I remarked 
occasionally two expressions which I had not at first ob- 
eerved, but which were strongly indicative of his real charao- 
ter, or rather iy faults, The first res a quick, sharp, 
ing a flerce when anything was 
said in an ‘undor tone by the persons aroand im. This, 
however, passed away in s minute; but the second, which 
consisted in « tremendous gathering together of the brows, 
when any one seriously offended him, would last for some 
hours, and it wag evidently with difficulty that he could re- 
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sasume his usual gay sad cheerful msanez, through the 
whole of the rest of the day. : 

T hed early learned to watch people’s countenances aa 
the weather-; of their minds, and theace to judge, not 
only of what was passing within at tho moment, but also of 
their habittal feelings and inherent dispositions. This had 
‘been taught me by my father, who had established hia cri- 
terions for jadging by long experisnes; and I hed not seen 
the fierce, sharp look, and the deep, heavy scowl, upon the 
fave of the duke more than twice, when I established it in 
my own mind, as a fact beyond doubt, that he was both sus- 
picious and revengeful. At the same time I discovered, by 
other circumstances, that he was highly sensitive to ridicules 
and that, knowing well to how many jests he would expose 
himself if he suffered his irritable joslousy to appear, ho 
laboured atrenuously to cover it by the same light and witt 
manner of treating everything, which in that day was 
versally affected by all Frenchmen, In this he was aot 
particulary successful; for, though his mind was quick oud 

rilliont enough, his heart was too full of desp and power~ 
ful feelings to harmonise well with thot playful badinago 
which alone affects the surface. 

So much for my new masters but there are other miom- 
bers of his family who yet remain to be noticed. Tho first 
of these, of course, is Madame 1a Duchesse, to whom he led 
me immediately after 1 bad bean prevented to himself, and 
introduced me as hia new page, of whom she had heard so 
much, She was o vory lovely women, and at heart a moat 
amiable one; considerably younger than her husband: per- 
beps about four-and-twenty years of age; nod though, I 
believe, it would be doing Diaua horself no injustice to com- 
pare her to Madame de Villardin in point of chastity, yet at 
the time I was first presented to her, ere sorrow or domestic 
discomfort had tamed the light heart and banished the vani- 
ties of youth, she had decidedly that lore of admiration 
whieh has often, in this world, done more harm to & woman's 
character than half-a-dozen faux par, Tt mattered not 
with whom she waa in company: rank, station, age, made 
no difference; admired she was determined to be by every 
oue who came within the sphere of her influence: « thousand 
little aira would she assume to excite sttention; and bright 
and sparkling was the tritmph which lighted up her eyes 





& moment in my face, were all « little more than natural, 
and very, vory di from the calm sweet manners of the 
beantifal Bmily Langleigh, 

Bonides herself, I found in the saloon where she was sit- 
tng her oly chil fine ely gil of lie more than sx 
years Old, who afterwards became xy frequen it playfellow. 

Haying introduced me to his lady, and told her several 
particulars of my history, adding no small commendations 
‘thereunto on my own behaviour, the duke summoned his 
major-domo, to whose hands he consigned me, bidding him 

me familiar with the house, end all that it contained, 
‘Tho old man, who had been in the family of De Villordin 
fen infsney; to me by the hand ad Hy mg wd ed 
me away to hia own apartment, which consisted of two amall, 
neat chambers, on the lower story, locking out into the court, 
‘Exoellent old Jerome Laborde, for such waa the nams of the 
major-domo, took care, us we wont along, Ss greneminys 
consolatory assurance of my being well taken care of, and 
rendered very happy in the mansion of hie master, con- 
oelving 100 tobe soso thoae Foung and Inarperieaed bays 
bid Ps genetally preferred to the of page in a noble. 
house at e tender ago, and who, commencing with 
tity and fnnooenee, generally end in impudence and in- 
trigue. His compassion was elso moved towards me from 
the misfortune, a8 he thought it, of my being an Hnglish- 
man. But by this time I had learned to epeak French al- 
most as fluently as my native tongue; and before 1 had 
been half an hour with the old major-domo, I had convinced 
him thoroughly that I was a person to make myself very 
much at homo anywhere, and in any circumstances. His 
ideas of » page, however, did not permit him to imagine 
that, os T hed not the bashful fears of the earlier stages of 
psgehood, I could have anything better in my character 
‘than the pert sanciness of its latter epoch; and having con- 
ceived this bad opinion of me, the good old man vory soon 
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civilly told me, that he would lead me to the pages’ roam, 
‘whete I would find three others, ax gay and bold as myself. 
Bat before I proceed to this new theatre on which my young 
abilities wore destined to display themselves, let me add 
that, ere many days had passed, I found means to convince 
worthy Jerome ‘that the circumstances of my former 
[ie bad) seodaned, she 6 very Sitiecat veatere from any be 

yet met with in experience is. e 

injustice that he found he bad fy died Sef 
impression he afterwards receit ed, gained me place 
in his good will, which I did not Jose till his death. 

A scene, however, was to take which was to 
aignolise my entrance into the house of Monsieur de Villardin, 
and to place me, by my own exertions, in that station in his 
feenily which Lord ape ge es gregh 
I ahould enjoy. On entering the Yoom, as it was 
called, 1 indeed cod, three boys as gay and bold as my- 
nelf, fall of saucy conceit and pert jooularity. They were 
all elder than I yas, and one epemed little lass than ffteon 
ra ot oe No sooner was I left there by the major 

mo, than, of course, I became the subject of their raillery, 
ond for some time submitted to afford them a 
amusement. Their first employment was, natarally, the 
examination of my dress, whioh I could see, by » frequent 

ig of the shoulders, and the words mauvaw gout, did 
tot pardlonlarly plonsn thoso javecile petit-madtrov Going 
from that, however, to other matters, they carried their 
foonlaity ofr, thes I soon found it would be necessary to 
exert one or two of the qualities which I had ac 
harder school than aay to which they had ever en sub. 
jected, in order to pot tham in that pleco which I intended 
‘them to oconpy during the rest of my stay in the family. 
I consequently took advantage of the first insolent ~ 
spoken by the eldest, who appeared to have a right prescri 
fave to tyrannise, and having drubbed him more Freartly 
than ever he was drubbed before, I proceeded to reduce the 
two others to « complete atate of discipline and subordina- 
tion. 


Te may easily be cuppocod that ell this was not effected 
without considerable noise; for though we were all sual] 
enough to have lain quiet in any house, my three com- 
panions were very vociferous. Just as I was putting, what 





must be the first station amongst you, by right of superior 
strength and activity, I slso tell you that it is by my will, 
Ge ads” he continued, turning to hie eldest page, “you 
are but boy, and not fit to cope with one who has slai 
herr igicbas it with = good grace, and give him your 


The boy, who had by this time risen from the floor, 
obeyed; but, as he did so, he syed me from under his bent 
brows with look of sufficient warning thst I had gained 
an enemy. This was an sition not particularly dis- 
agreeable to me; for, to tell the truth, I had at that time 
‘been so much more accustomed to deal with enemies than 
feionds, that I hardly felt in my element without them; and, 
indeed, as I looked upon man’s natural position to be a state 
of warfare, I was always prepsred to bear my sbare in it 
with good will. These opinions, it is true, changed greatly 
afterwards; but how the alteration was brought about ia to 
‘be found in the history of my after life, 

‘The mortification of Gaspard de Belleville, which was tho 
name of my chief opponent, was rendered complete by the 
duke selecting me as the companion of his ride to the palais, 
where the parliament was then sitting. zat 1 oe spre 
of the events which occurred to me in Paris by tl ives; 
nor, indeed, should I have mentioned the childish squabble 
which took place between me and the other pages, had it 
not been necessary to in the origin of » good solid 
hatred which Gaspard de lle conceived towards me, 
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and which Issted undiminished through life, rendering his 
own days miserable, and haviag quite euficiant effect upon 


may fate to show me that wo never rake an enemy 
when we can make « friefid. 
CHAPTER VIII. 


‘Tu city of Paris, and the country fr general, were then in 
2 pitiable state, owing to every patty in tho land combining, 
in the strongest degree that it is possible to imagine, t! 
qualities of knave and fool. The parliament was playing 

e fool in Paris, and yet sacrificing the country to the nicest 
calculations of its own interest. e party of the Duke of 
Bouillon was playing the fool, and letting alip every oppor- 
tunity of effecting its own object while it was calling 
foreign power into the heart of ita native country to obtain 
them. The people were pleying the fool in suffering them- 
selves to bo Ted by an ass, the Due do Bosvfort, and by a 
Enave, the Cardinal de Retz, while, at tho same time, they 
took care to enrich themselves by the plunder of the stores 
and. mageriness and lest, not least, the court was playing 
the fool at St. Germain, treating weakly where it might 
havo acted vigorously, and yet cheating all the other par- 
ties with tho raost consummate art. 

The situation of France at the time I entered Paris was, 
in 8 few words, as follows:—Louis XIV, was then a mere 
‘hoy, under the regency of his mother, who, in tum, was 
under the government of Cardinal Mazarin; end these three 
personages, together with the Prince of Condé, and a large 
body of nobility, were then at St. Germain-en-Laye, shut 
out of the city of Paris, which they ware besieging without 
a sufficient body of troops to take even one Of tke gates, 
The parliament, which had begun the war, and the people 
who ‘had seconded it, remained in the capital, hating Meee. 
rin, and laughing at the court: but heartily sick of s war 
which prevented the butter and cream from the country 
reaching Paris in safety; while a perty of clever men and 
‘immense rogues, consisting of a number of general officers, 
with the Dukes of Bouillon, Elbeuf, Beaufort, the Prince 
de Conti, and the Archbishop de Retz, laboured night and 
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day to both people and parliament in 8 state of agits. 
tia pe pineal an order thet each of these worthy and 
notable leaders might wring from the weakness of s regency 
every sort of gift, honour, and‘emolument, For this pur- 
pose, open war had been declared against the court, while, 
‘as usual, the king’s name was used, and the king’s standard 
displayed on both sides, All the people in the renim seemed 
mad, and a strange spirit of contradicting their awn entab- 
lished characters appeared to have seized upon every one, 
Acknowledged cowards led armies and rushed into battle, 
the most faithful turned traitors, the moat honest became 
knaves, the firm were in a continual atate of vacillation, the 
wise showed themselves fools, and the brave ran away, 
TEowever, as it became evident to the Parisian generals that 
the parliament was inclined to separate from the people, 
and make peace with the court for iteelf, before the conces- 
sions were granted which they, the generals, demanded for 
themselves, they determined to do their best, by means of 
the People Within the city and of armics without, to compel 
the parliament to be honest to them and dishonest to the 
court. Negotiations were immediately opened with the 
Spanish government of tho Low Countries; Spanish ambas- 
eadors wore received in Paris: the archduke began his 
march into France; Turenne, himself, with the common 
madness of the day, raised the standard of rebellion against 
his king in aid of his brother the Duke of Bouillon, and the 
Due do Longueville promised to advance also with his forces 
from Rouen to support the Parisians in their struggle. 

Such was the situation of things externally when I ontered 
the capital, and became attached to one of the party of 
general officers. At the same time, it iz to be remarked, 
that deputies from the parliament were treating for peace 
at Ruel; and though the date of their powers had expired, 
they were still continuing their negotiations. A report 
even was current that they had concluded » treaty with 
Mazarin; and as I had passed through the town on my way 
to the house of Monsieur de Villardin, I had found the people 
collected in large bodies, shouting, ‘Down with Mazarin! 
dowa with the parliament!” 

By the time that we issued forth into the streeta to take 
our way to the building where the great judicial body was 
assembled, the rumour had become still more general, and 
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the crowds, of course, were inerensed. Nothing was heard 
but cries and shouts, and what were then called Mazarinades. 
Poniards, muskets, pikes, and swords were in all hands; and 
80 very indiscriminate was the use whieh the people seemed 
inclined to make of their weapons, that it was only by con- 
stantly joining in their shout of ‘Down with Mazarin!” that 
we raade our way through them in safety. The numbers in 
the neighbourhood of the palais were still more immense and 
vociferous; and even the crowd of guards who wero keeping 
‘the court and the doors of the building, seemed not # whit 
Yeas infuriated than the people. At the same time persons 
‘were seen continually coming out from the parliament, and 
haranguing the multitude; and those also who went in sel- 
dom jailed to treat them to a taste of their eloquence ere 
they entered the gates; the atate of insanity to which all 
this oratory raised Se pera may essily bo imagined; 
and at one time J heard o man exclaim from smongst the 
crowd, that they should hang the deputies over the gates; 
while one of the town- added, that if Monsieur de 
‘Villardin, who was just going in, would return and point 
out to them who were really the Mazarine in the porlia- 
Toent itself, they would drag them out, and poniard them in 
the court, 

Upon this, the duke, of course, favoured them with an 
oration also, and s curious piece of composition it was; con- 
sisting of a series of pleasentries upon the parliament, upon 
‘Mazerin, upon himself, upon the court, and upon everything, 
mingled with o few apophthogms upon policy, religion, and 
morals, which all tended to captivate the people, and inake 

think him wondrous wise, without tending in the least 
to calm thei, or reduce them to order and decency. Now 
Monsieur de Villardin was not only a polished epoaker, and 
where his own passions were not concerned, a close reasoner, 
‘but he wes also really a patriotic, generous, disinterested 
men; and the fact of his speaking for half an hour, as he 
did on the prosent occasion, s tissue of high-sounding, dis- 
jointed nonsense, which could only serve to inflame atil! 
farther the minds of a mad and excited populace, can only 
‘be accounted for upon the ground of the general insanity 
which seemed at that time to have seized upon all ranks and 


es. 
This oration being finished, we entered the parliament 
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hhonss; and by the special favecr of one of the door-keapers, 
es lak eee permitied te take me with him into tho 
interior of the building, perhaps anticipating cet oe 
seenes in which the Sees se reds poopie sees 
had been recommendation in t 
patents ren: im more ways than one. “We talk one 
way by the groat staircase in the right wing, and soon found 


crowd of attendanta belonging to all those who were throng- 
ing to the parliament on the present momentous occasion, 
Passing onward, through the amall refreshment rooms called 
Les Buvettes, where no obstacle was presented to my fol- 
lowing my master, we were soon in the midst of the hall in 
which the parliament were assembled; and such @ scene of 
Seaicaoats, contention bas seldcxs, pacers, been witnessed, 
on people were upon feet haranguing at 
St ean reclined mol of imanses oo cca be 
heard except tongues, w! inight have 
done honour to the top of the tower of Babel. : 

At length, the Duo d’Elbeuf, whom I had seen before, 
and who seemed to have the longest breath, the loudest 
‘voice, and the most determined pertinacity of the party, ob- 
iaeed the omianeys and one by one sitting down, he was 


Tho, ae pemmoat.* i eaationsd: turning to a man of 
dignified appearance, who, habited as a high low officer, 
occupied one of the principal places of the seventy “now, 
sir president, since I can make myself heard, I dig- 
tinotly whether you or any of your fellow-deputies have, at 
your conference with Mazarin and the court, made any pro- 
vision whatever for the ity and remuneration of the 
generals and other officers who have sacrificed so much in 
‘the cause of the parliament and the people!” 

“Before I reply to any i iptoaperd Cherny fn pecs 
the president, ‘I will, with the ) pamerlen of 
ment, read the procés verbal cee taovcatingt et tes 
conference at Ruel. Then having seen what we have really 
ne, the chambers will be ensbled to judge whether they 
can approve of the treaty of peace wo have concluded.” 
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You had no pewer, you had me power,” shouted forty 
of Gfiy voices at ances ‘‘you had no power to canolude 
anything! Your suthority expired four ot five days sgo! 
There is no peace; wa have no pesce! The deputies 
have gone beyond their powers; they have abandoned dis- 
grscefilly out generale and our fienze!” 

In vain the chief president attempted to read the paper 
which he had in his hand. Every time he opened his 
mouth his words were drowned in amarmurs and reproaches; 
and even when he abandoned the endesvour and sat down, 
it was clear that the rest of the assembly only waited for 
some new word to break forth again into tumult and invet- 
tive. All solemnity, all dignity, was laid aside: the 
turbulenca had not even the impressiveness derived from 
being terrible, it was simply ridiculous, and the only image 
presented to the mind by the whole eoerte was a body of 
fishwomen acolding in a market, 

After tho silence of aps & minute which ensued, ® 
Little pale young man, who seemed to be slightly deformed, 
and who J afterwards found was the Prince de Conti, roee 
near the head of the hall, and said, in o mild and sweet- 
toned voice, that he did wonder that the deputies trom 
the parliament had thought fit to conclude a peace with the 
court, without consulting himself and the generals of the 


army, Another person, who was af addressed a8 
the Duc de Bouillon, with a broad, unmeaning counte- 
nance, Which, however, lighted up in an i maen- 


extraordinary 
nor when he began to speak, followed the Princo de Conti 
in addressing the parliament:— 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “since you have thought fit to 
conclade a peace with the court, and allowed the Cardinal 
Mazarin, whose enmity I have so highly provoked in your 
pervice, to romain prime minister, the only favour and re- 
‘ward thes I shall require of you is, to obtain me s pass 
fort, as, speedily os pomible, to quit the country with my 

Y- 


«Wo have not concluded » pesce; we dissvow it, ‘The 
cptos had so ewer) ried a doen vues af once; and 
everybody again began speaking together, as if the sense of 
of hearing saddenly left the whole assembly. One 
man, tha Due de Beaufort, who was handsome i, 
indeed, but whore good looks were principally eons] of 
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jh health and stupidity, laid his hand the hilt of his 
te? and declared hat it should sore tay. Dlood for 
Masarin. Another protested that the parliament had ren- 
dered itself for ever unworthy of the confidence of the 
people; and what between and tamult, more than 
an hour passed without ing being coneluded, 

In the midst of all this +, however, a piece of buf- 
foonery, performed by the well-known Bachaumont, restored 
some port of good humour to the assembly; for, seizing a 
momentary pause, when every tongue, as if by common 
consent, halted to take breath, he passed behind the famous 
De Retz, then archbishop-coadjutor of Paris, snatched forth 
8 poniard, which he had espied lying concesled in the 
doaom of that factious prelate, and holding it up to the eyes 
of the parliament, exclaimed, ‘ Gentlemen, gentlemen, look 
at the breviary of our archbishop!” ‘ 

A roar of laughter succeeded, which left the whole of 

that grave assembly so much out of countenance, that it 
Was some time before they could speak of any serious busi- 
ness, much more return to the angry disputation in which 
they had been interrupted. 
‘aking advantage of the change, one of the lawyers, 
called the President de Ceignenx, ‘rose and made the most 
sensible proposition which had yet been heard; namely, 
thet as the deputies had acted without authority, and as the 
responsibility of what they had done, ot course rested upon 
themselves, they should be sent back with the treaty they 
had framed, and though permitted to take it for the basia 
of a new ove, should be directed, in addition, to stipulate 
for immunity and recompence to the generals and nobles 
who had engaged in the causo of the parliament. 

He had not yet concluded his harangue, however, when a 
‘tromendons noise in the court below, and even in tbe hell 
without, together with loud shouts of “Down with Maza- 
rin!” “Down with the parliament!” ‘Hang up the 
deputies!’” “Long live the noble generals!” ‘Let us hove 
arepublicl” “Set fire to the palais!” and other such 
sweet and delectable exhortations, roared by the atentorian 
voices of the crowd, caused the orator to turn very pale, 
and fo sit down before he had finished his oration, Ano- 
ther lawyer rose to necond the proposal of the first; but by 
this time the noise had become so tremendous that what ho 
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seid could not be distinguished, and the moment after the 
great door of the hall cpened, and one of the docr-keepers 
entered, pale and trembling, annownsing in a voice scarcely 
articulate with fear, that the populace had forced their wa: 
into the Salle dee pas perdus, and demanded to speak wit 
the Due de Beaufort. 

That prince, who, with searcely common sense to carry 
him through the world, was the great p leader both 
at that time, and for many years , went out and 
tranquillised the people for a few minutes; but scarcely had 
he again entered the hall when the tumult recommenced, 
and it was found absolutely necessary to break up the 


sitting. 

Nevertheless, the chief president, although against him- 
self personally, as the principal member of the deputation 
. which had signed the peace, the anger of the multitude was 
moat fiercely excited, still maintained his place with calm 
dignity, and declared, without the slightest shade of fear 
detracting from his perfect self-possession, that s proposi- 
tion being before the parlisment, it could not separate with- 
out coming to some decision on the aubjoct. motion 
that the deputies should be sent back was immediately put, 
and was catried with somewhat timid rapidity. The neat 
question was, how to get the obnoxious deputies to their 
houses with their lives, especially the chief president, who, 
soteltbetandiog poten! differences, was admired and es- 
teomed by every nobler spirit present. 

He had jut faken the voices of the assembly, as calmly 
as he would have done at any ordinary time, and on any 
ordinary occasion; and for a moment after, there followed 
@ general pause, while the whole assembly looked upon him 
with a feeling of interest and a) ion that is difficult 
to describe. Even 1 myself, who had never seen him be- 
fore, and now, as I stood behind, under one of the arches, 
only caught an occasional view of him through the crowd, 
felt that I would have shed my own blood to save him. 
Everybody present was well aware that there existed 
thonsand chances to one that he would be massacred the 
moment he showed his face amongst the infuriated mob 
without; but he himself did not seem to feel that he was an 
object of any particular attention, or to suppose that there 
was any imminent danger, though he must have been inter- 
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nally convinced that his life was not certain fer a moment, 
Calmly rising, however, after he had declared the vote of 
the chambers, and had pronounced the sitting at an end, ho 
prepared to leave the hall without sny apparent agitation. 
Ae he took the first step towards har, the Duo de 
Bouillon and several other offivers, amongst whom my new 
lord was one, pressed about him, and entrested him to pass 
round by the writing-rooms at the back of the building, by 
which means he would avoid encountering the people, 

“Gentlemen,” hs replied, ‘the court of parliament never 
conceals itself; and if I were certain of being torn in pi 
the moment I set my foot beyond this hall, I would not 
commit such an act of cowardice as to go out by any but 
= TT te Moe paren 

“ At least,” cried the shop, “do not. to 
proceed till I have endeavoured to calm the mee 

A bitter amile curled the lip of the president, who well 
knew that prelate to be the instigator of half the sedition 
which ‘race, i the city; Ley Me replied, with pel 

jow, » a 01 aud give 

the word, by all pe Meh te aS won a8 De Retz 
had left him, he again began to move towards the door. 
Several of the more popular amongst the officers surrounded 
him as he advanced, in order to it him; and Monsieur 
de Villardin, placing himeelf on his right hand, bade me go 
on immediately before, and do what I thought best to assist 
in clesring the way. 

* You seem to have great confidence in your page, Mon- 
sieur le Duo,” said the president, in a calm, easy tone. 

‘* You will see whether I have not cau: r,”” replied the 
duke; ‘but let me beseech you not to utter one word, 
either good or bad, till you are safe in yoor own dwel- 
ling.” 

‘4 in a certain fact that, to teach people that wo expect 
great things from them is the best of all ways to cause them 
to use great exertions; and the words that I overheard at 
ance made me determine to lesve nothing undone that could 
show my seal or activity. The rest of the popular nobles 
and lawyers now approached to protect the other deputies, 
and thus we advanced to the door. When we were oloss 
toit, the huisster throw it open, and a sight certainly some- 
what appalling presented iteelf. The outer hall was filled 
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to saffceation with = dense maas of ill-fayoured vagabouds, 
who presented themselves, with fury in their eyos and 
‘weapons in their bands, shouting all sorts of imprecations 
wpon the deputies, upon Mazarin, and upon the court, 
They were led by a ruined advocate, called Du Boisle, who 
was almost aa ragged aa his followers, and equally well 
seraished with sms. Preacapdera soaisetice of swords, 

na, daggers, with rags tatters, @ Very strange 
Stock to the eye when it first lighted upon the multitnde, 
tech Prva te, atpeeh (tn serng Seen fared 

are. 

However, we moved on directly towards the opposite 
door; and sa all looks were turned upon the parliament, 
none upon me, I advanced, keeping a step before the pre- 
sident, till I almost touched the front rank man in the centre 
of the crowd. He showed not the slightest ay ae Ee to 
more out of ths way) and. h I kept my hand upon 
my dagger, I thought it might be as well to try mild means 
first, and therefore, ming my bed upon his toes, I gave 
them 8 gentle squeeze, which made him start back, roar- 
ing, upon those behind him, Tho tumult was still eo great 
that the ory of pain he uttered passed almost unnoticed, 
whilo his rush back made those behind him retreat also, 50 
that a passage was cleared for us half way through the 
hall. We lost no time in taking advantage of this favour- 
able circumstance; but before we had proceeded far, Du 
Boisle threw himself in the way of the president, and ad- 
dressed him in langusge which at once showed why his 
oratory was so much more successful in a mob than in a 
court of justice, As his hsrangue was rather lengthy, and 
@ crowd, like damp hay, always heats itself by standing 
close packed together, I soon saw brandishing of weapons, 
and caught a sight of two or three men mounting upon the 
benches at the back, and calmly taking aim, with their 
muskets, at various persons in our little party, It there- 
fore seemed necessary to bring the advocate’s oration to a 
conclusion; and as he was so near the president as some- 
times to take him by the robe, I easily got in behind him, 
and ostching his coat, so as to throw him over amongst the 
people, I tripped up his heels, in the very fury of his de- 
clamation. My size, of course, greatly contributed to my 
success, and also shielded me from notice and retribution; 
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and in the confosion which followed, the president and his 
Companions pushed forward, and descended the great stair. 
sae I re 

The crowd without were nat prepared for our issuing forth 
without any notice from their friends within, and we 
got a considerable start of them, which enabled us to com 
‘vey the president to his honae unhurt. Our movements, 
however, were soon perceived: the multitude followed, 
seutiog Soproewtions Spe. and aa we eudesrenred to 

iperss, accomplished our purpose, & thou- 
sand scenes of confusion and brutality enened, What 
‘became of the other nobles and counsellers, I did not see. 
Monsisur de Villardin turned again towards the palate to 
find his grooms and his horses; os he had himself 
one of the most conspicuous in defending the president, ho 
‘was surrounded and attacked by a party of butchers, who 
threw him down upon the pavement. I was three steps 
behind: one of his assailants knelt over him with # poniard 
in his hand, shouting, ‘Death to the Masarin!”’ and as 
long practice in cutting throats seemed to have rendered 
him expert and quick, it is possible that, ere I could come 
up to afford any assistance, Monsiour do Villardin would 
have lost his life on the very first day of my attendance 
upon him, At that moment, however, a young cavalier, of 
‘not more than four or five-and-twenty years of age, followed 
‘by two or three servants, dashed in amongst the butchers, 
received in his own arm the blow of the dagger which was 
Intended sor She eke\s Cironsy ans cleanea ths epee round 

At the same time, though he was sharply wounded, he 
exclaimed with the utmost good humour, “ What! gentle- 
men, are you going to kill your friends? This is no 
Mozarin! This is one of the generals. Do you not remem- 
ber Monsieur de Villardin?” It is astonishing how few 
words will convince a mob of anything under the sun, 
The butchers looked utterly confounded when they heard 
that they had just been engaged in the laudable employ: 
ment of sssaulting one of the generals of their own arinies, 
though they were told so by a person of whom they appa: 
rently knew as little, It was quite sufficient for them thai 
some one said so; and s few more words from the duke 
himself, who had by this time regained his feet, finished the 
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impreasion, and sent them eway to assault somebody cleo 
with as much reason. 

As sein a We ere Sot siee, tbe dake tered tots 
deliverer, expressed gratitods for service he 
bad received. ‘It would be a shame to me,” he added, 
efter his thanks had been poured forth, “if I were to 
esale coe monsent lenges ignerast of the nates of one (0 
whom I am so 

“TT cen Wall ole'e that pos ave forgot ma, aneweced 
the young gentleman, ‘‘for you have not seen me for seven 
or eight years, which at my tims of life effects a great 
dene 5 but you cannot have forgotten the name of Charles 

feanil, your nearest neighbour, I believe, in Brittaoy.”” 

“Good heaven! my dear count, is it possible?” exclaimed 
Monsiour de Villardin. “I had indeed forgot you; but you 
wore merely a boy when I last saw you. "Fou are changed 
indeed. I never thought to see you such s height. You 
Sins oped ‘bu you are Nookngy” ke sddel,nramking 
cious heaven! but you are 7 |, reroay] 
the wound in his arm. : 

‘Oh! it is a mere nothing,” answered the other; “I 
will neck #01 1, and have it dressed.” 

“Nowhere but my house,” replied Monsieur de Vil- 
lordin. |“ Call up may horses, Are those yours standing 
yonder, count?” 

‘The reply was in the affirmative; and the young oavalier 
added, that seeing Mousicur de Villardin coming out of the 
aleve: he hed followed om fot $o Claim sequasatance with 


Peas ioe long in finding the grooms, and the two gen- 
tlemen having mounted, we rode home, after having spent 
a morning as full of bustle as even I could wish. 

A surgeon was instantly sent for, and the young cavalier's 
wound having been dressed, he was presented by Monsieur 
de Villardin to his lady, as the son of an old friend, and 
the saviour of his life. What passed further I do not 
know; but the day closed, and I felt myself very well con- 
tented with my situation, 
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CHAPTER Ix. 


Arran supping with the pages, whose meals were taken in 
@ separate chamber, I inquired of the old major-domo, who 
I found was to be my in the house, whether the duko 
was likely to require my attendance upon him during the 
course of the evening; and learning thet I might absent 
myself in nocutity, I told my old riser that T'should go 
ont into the strecta of Paris, and take s etroll through the 
city, which I had not seen since I left it with Lord Master- 
ton, many months before, The good old man gave mea 
great many sage tend rated coaeons 98 $0 Oy Denar 
‘but at the same time, having « billet to sand to his nephew, 
one Jacques Marlot, a printer, who lived upon the Quay of 
the miths, he did not at all oppose my expedition, but 
on the contrary, requested me to deliver the note as I went. 

I willingly undertook the task, and sallied forth full of 
glad thoughts, and well disposed to be pleased with every- 
thing that a great city could present, 

To tell the truth, my freedom from the irksome restraint 
and wearisome application which my late studies demanded, 
made me feel very much like a bird escaped from its cage, 
and I walked along through the streets of Paris far happier 
than if I had been lord of one half of the universe. That 
capital nevertheless, was not, perhaps, one of the best 
schools in which « boy, who, like myself, had rin on far 
‘beyond his years in the race of life, could complete his 
education. Always the great emporium of vice and de- 
bauchery, Paris, in its present state, offera but a faint 
picture of its former self. The license of every kind that 
then existed in the city, no tongue can tell, nor pen can 
describe, Everything the most sacred had become a jest. 
Every moral tis was broken, without abame or care; and 
never did liberty of speech and action arrive at the consum- 
mation of # total demorslization of the whole people, more 
completely than it bad done by this time, in the French 
capital. It luckily hay however, that, though doubt- 
Jeas I might have f plenty to initiate me into all sorta 
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of mysteries which I had better not have known, I was too 

«Young for the sort of instruction I might otherwise have 

received, and my nature was too quick and vehement to take 
sure in vice without passion. 

All that I found then to amuse ms in the streets ef Paris, 
was the gaiety, the bustle, and the liveliness of the people, 
tho witty ribaldry of their songa and jeste, their easily 
excited merriment, and their extravagant grimaces. All 
this cartainly pleased and interested me; and I met with 
many « sight to attract my attention and arrest my steps 
aa I walked on to the Quai des Orfdvres, However, I at 
length arrived there, and having discovered the dwelling of 
Tncques Marlat, I wont in, and delivered his uncle’s note, 

je was 8 little, gay, joyful-looking man, not in the least 
resembling the worthy major-domo, but with a face not 
unlike the busts of Socrates, if we ean conceive the oounte- 
nance of the philosopher covered over with # florid and 
somewhat wine-imbued skin, and lighted up with two spark- 
ling umall black eyes, full of unquenchable fire and malice. 

At the time that T entered he was busily engaged, thou h 
in total solitude, in despatching the goodly form of @ fat 
roasted capon, which he took care to bathe in repent 
draughts from e tankard of warm wine, which stood in the 
chimney corner. He received me with the sort of gay 
civility which his whole demeanour bespoke, and opening 
his uncle’s note, grinned merrily at the contents; observing, 
that his relation warned him to beware of printing anything 
against the court, as the parliament and the generals were 
ali racing sgainst each other to eee which would make 
peace fastest. 

“Ma foil” he added, “I will make my peace as they 
have made theirs, with arms in my hand;” and acting me 
down » oup, he insisted on my staying to drink with him, 
which, sfter having once tasted his potations, I felt very 
well inclined to do, It struck me, perhaps, as o little ex- 
traordinary, that & poor printer, whose trade was not at 
that time the most lucrative in Paris, should be able to 
afford rich Burgundy, and to feed upon fat eapon; but 1 
soon found that, being of a very unscrupulous nature, 
Master Jacques Marlot obtained large prices for printing all 
those defamatory libels sgainst Mazarin, the queen, and. 
the whole court, which then formed the amusement and the 
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sh of the city, it was his rule never to inquire who 

the authors ‘were, provided they paid him largely. The 
more unceremonious the wit, and biting the satire, the more 
it agreed with the tastes ot the printer himself; and many 
a noble, and I believe I might add, many a reverend pen, 
Poured forth ite gall from under the manile ot Jacques 

ot. 

My promptitude in catching his bons mots, my readiness 
in repleing D them, my English accent, aad my iarular no- 
tions, as he called them, all seemed to please and to amuse 
the printer much; and after having, with « rueful glance, 
divided the last drop in the flagon equally betwean himaclf 
end me, he invited me cordially to come back and eee him 
again in s few days at the same hour, which J did not fail 
to do more than once; and many a merry leugh have we 
had together at the follies and the vices of persons of every 
renk, class, and candition in the state, Indeed, thore was 
such a strange mixture of the cynic, the stoic, and tho 
oplourean, in the whole life and conduct of Jacques Merlot, 

¢ 1 could not help looking upon him as @ great philo- 


sopher, 7 
hether any one, who by chance may read these Pages, 
will coincide in my opinion, I cannot tell, but every one shall 
havo an opportunity of judging; for this casual acquaintance, 
formed under such very common-place circumstances, went 
on into after years, and followed me through many a strange 
seano to distant parts of the land, Those scenes, however, 
will, themselves, require too long detail for me to pause upon 
our less interesting interviews; though the conversation of 
Jacques Marlot would, at the time I speak of, have formed 
no bad jest-book for the Fronde; and on that very night I 
heard more dons mote snd anecdotes in half an hour than 
ad met my ear for many & day before. 

On my return home, I found s neat emall room, not far 
from the apartments of the good major-domo, prepared as 
my lodging; and by the time I had half undressed myself, 
in order to go to bed, I was surprised to see the door open, 
and Monsieur de Villardin himself enter the room. Ae his 
brow was somewhat grave and stern, | imagined that he had 
come to chide me for my absence during the evening, and I 
ivatantly began to feel a spirit of rebellion at the very 
thought, partly engendered by my old habits of indepen- 
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dence, by the sense of baying in a degree recovered 
pope edanh) young lord, whom I had Jately left, 
Ebaa bone bene by fies of sffection eek tenga heey 
would have made me ing to im, and whi 
eansed me to submit ote hese or to his rebuke with 
patience and good-will. Such, however, was not the case 
in regard to Monsieur de Villardin, at least as yet; and I 
determined to show him that, though I was perfectly willing 
to give him every sort of attendance when he required it, 
et that I looked upon the rest of my time as at my own 

lisposal. I resolved to let him know, also, that though 
‘the fortunes of my family hed been for some time at a low 
ebb, I had aa gentle blood in my veins as he had; and in 
ehort, I was prepared te be as saucy and impertinent, 
doubt not, oe any wild, ungovernable, and hot-headed boy 
could be, wl to my surprise, began upon quite & 
— ‘topic, without taking the slightest notice of ay late 
absence. 

Setting down the taper that he carried, he threw himself 
into a large chair that stood by the fire, and bidding me put 
on my veat again, as he had a good deal to say to me, ho 
continued, ‘Well, my , wo have begun together, this 
morning, as well as I wish, and I find that the character 
I have received with you does you no more than justice. I 
doubt not that every hour will increase my regard for you, 
and I shall take care that you have every opportunity of 
distinguishing yourself that you could desire through life,” 

This discourse, so different from that I had expected, was 
certainly very pleasing to me; but at the same time I had 
learned too much of the world not to understand that it was 
a prelude to something else, which perhaps might not be so 
gratifying; and consequently, I answered with the words 
which mean less than any others in the world: “Your lord- 
ship is very good.” 

“Nevertheless,” proceeded Monsieur de Villardin, “it is 
‘but right thet we should clearly understand upon what terms 
‘we are to goon together. Now,” he continued, assuming 
frank and easy air, which when you see men do, you may 
be perfectly aure that they are cheating themselves, and are 
tryimg to cheat you also; “now, I am not in the least 
suspicious man ; far from it; by natnro I am quite the con- 
trary; nevertheless, I think it but right that every moater of 
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a large household like this should be thorough); uainted 
with all that takes place in his dwelling. Of come you 
will have many opportunities of observing what 
198 io. m0) rs maust ire of to be frank 
npg leer ppb peta aia 
I did not like the matter at all, for I understood very well 
what he meant; and I was sure that, although he felt some 
died is exits ining himself at Ath be would not be long 
re und an opportuni loing 20 completely. 
However, I thought my usual raightfortard way was ‘the 
best, and I answered, “I am always frank and free, m 
lord, I say what I think to everybody, and of everybody.” 
“So I have heard; so I have heard,” said the duke; 
“and I must desire that you do #0, particularly towards me; 
remembering that I look upon » person who would see his 
master wronged as fally more culpable than the person who 


“My lord,” T replied, seeing that we must come to the 
point at last, “I certainly never will see you wronged with- 
‘out endeavouring to right you; and if I cannot do it in my 
own person, I ‘hold myself bound to tell yon, in order 
that you may do it, I am sure your lordship does not wish 
me to become a ey ‘upon anybody, nor would it have any 
effect if you did, for I would not remain in the house of any 
one half an hour who was to require such a thing of me.” 

It is wonderful how many things people will do, from the 
very name of which they would shrink with shame if put into 
plain terms; and though I am perfectly convinced that Mon- 
sieur de Villardin, from some of those vague and visionary 
doubts which haunt the minds of suspicious men, the apec- 
tres of a diseased imagination, would have liked me to watch 
all the eventa of any importance that took place in his house, 
and make him a full report thereof, yet he immediately testi- 
fied great disgust at the very name of a spy, and replied, 
‘Far from me be such « thought for a moment, a2 to pro- 
pose to you, young man, anything mean or dishonourable, 
I know you are of gentle blood, and have served well in a 
noble cause; and therefore, though I held you bound by 
your duty, as you are also by the promise you haye just 
made, to give me instant information if you see sny one 
attempt to wrong mo in any way, yet, of course, I do not 
desire you to become & spy upon those around you,” 
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with the , the Due de Longueville, and 
dalsod its marohy i rogard tothe other, onamanded by 
Turénne, knowing the chief to be incorruptible, Mazarin 
corrupted the men. The whele army was literally bought; 
and when its general was about to begin his advanes upon 
the capital, he was at once abandoned by his troops. The 
third, consisting of Spaniards, the cardinal well knew would 
not march without the others; and having thus placed him- 
self on more equal terms with the Parisian leaders, he took 
advantage of the consternation which these events produced 
to press the treaty of peace, which was soon after concluded 
and ratified by all parties bat the populace, and one or 
two of the leaders, who had too great a love of faction in 
the abstract, to yield to any measure calculated to put it 
down, Thus, then, the war was brought to an end; but 
still go turbulent and disorganized was the stete of Paris, 
that the court dared not set foot within its walls; and, 
while the people were corumitting every sort of excesr, and 
the moat poandalous libela upon Mazarin and the royal 
family wero orery day blished, the parliament, in order 
coulel agetas Gap diane and pater with he" Zoet 

inst ters most 
yrannical noveri I. 


Of course ay good friend Jacques Marlot could not 
eseape, and I one day found old Jerome Laborde, the 
major-domo, in great affliction on account of bis nephew, 
who had been arrested that morning for the publication of 
the famous attack upon the queen, called “La Custode.”” 
It 50 happened that, by my master’s permission, J passed 
the two ing days at St. Maur, with Lord Masterton, 
who was kindness itself towards me; and on the third 
morning I was sent by the duke, immediately after my 
return, to gain some intelligence in the Faubourg St, Ger- 
main. AsI came back, I saw an immense crowd advancing 
rapidly towards the Place de Gréve, and erying ‘ Honte! 
honte! Aux Maxzarins! sux Masarins!” Running my 
eye a little forward, I soon perceived that the cause of the 
tunmult originated in the procession of the criminal lieute- 
nant and his archers towards the place of execution, whi- 
ther they were carrying some criminal to make 
his last public appearance in the most disagressble manner. 
Aa it was evident that the principal personage on the scene 
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‘was in favour with the pallia; | hastened Sirwerd ts obiais 
tas ove Yeon 'of my asset ateenmee Mules 
the jovit 10 of mn, i nea 
pitil'as jovial as overs notwithstanding tis eedeavours to 
assume @ sober and sedate demesnour under the very gravo 
circumstances in which he was placed. 

Every sort of mad enterprise was then as common as 8 
hedge sparrow, and some evil demon put it in my head to 
reacue the unhappy printer from the of Monsiour le 
Bourreau. 

Amongat the mob were a great number of printers’ devils, 
booksellers’ boys, and other shopmen; and speaking « word 
or two to those who seemed the moat gealous, our plan was 
quickly arranged, and spread like wild-fire amongst the 
people, ‘The erowd was every minute increasing; their 
eries and execrations were goining new strength at each 
Yociferation; and I saw Grani, the criminal lieutenant, turn 
his head more then once to scan the aspect of the very un- 
weloome train which now accompanied him. He soon, 
however, reached the gibbet in the Place de Gréve, and 
pocr Marlot turned, with » face ont of which oven his 
ruefal situation could not banish entirely habitual fun, to 
icy as usuel, his lust oration:—‘' My friends, my 

friends,” he eried, “take warning! See what comes of a 
Mazarinade!”” 

‘The name acted as a watchword, and the moment it was 
pronounced, a well-directed volley of stones was let fly at 
‘the criminal lientenant and his archers, who were not pre- 
pared for that sort of attack, One of the men was knooked 
down, the rest were thrown into confusion, and taking 
advantage of the moment, we pushed on and charged the 
panic-struck officers of justice.* Some of the guards were 

* The Cardinal de Retz mentions in his memoles, that two criminals 
‘were reacned, and seems to imply that they were saved from the gallows 
together. Joly, whose work farms s running commentary upon thet of 
De Rets, shows that the Cardinal spoke of Jacques Marlot tho printer, 
as one of theee culprits, and mentions his crime, though the punishment 
of death for writing, or rather for printing, a libel, may seem a Little 
severe, It must be acknowledged, indeed, that “La Custod,” a copy 
of which exists in the British Museum, is 8 most dirty snd scurrilous 
‘attack upon the Queen; but etill the tyranfiy of the whole proceeding 
against this unhappy man seemed to justify the hatred which the 
perple eoseived, about this time, towards the great body of Parislan 
javyers. 
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felled to the earth; some of them fied as fast as their lege 
would carry them. The criminal Eeutenant was besten 
severely, and glad to escape with his life; Jaoques Marlot 









inatant set at liberty, amidst the shouts and gra- 
the populace, 
Feeling that I had done « foolish thing, and 


from s knowledge of the delicate situation in which the 
duke stood with the court, more apprehensive of the con- 
sequences to him than to myself, I made as much haste as 
L could to get away quietly, without even staying to con- 
gratulate the printer on his deliverance, As we bad eom- 
plotely put the archers to flight, and had quite satisfied 
‘them with their airing in the Place de Gréve for one day, 
no one opposed me on my way home, aud I found Monsicur 
do Villardin in the hall ready to go out on horseback, ac- 
companied ty the page I have mentioned under the namo 
of Gaspard fo Belleville. I had generally found it a good 
pe throughout my little life, whenever I had committed a 
fault which I was conscious might affect some other persons, 
a them he paleo with it immediately, that they 
t be upon their against the consequences, a1 
following this rale, Tet once sent up to Monsieur de Vil- 
lardin, and informed him that I believed I had done a very 
foolish thing. 

“It is hat repaired by acknowledging it no frankly,” re- 
plied the duke; “but what ia it, my boy, that we may do 
the best to remedy it?” 

‘Without farther cireumlocetion I informed him of the 
facts, which seemed to startle him = good deal, 

“ Thia is unpleasant, indeed!” he replied; ‘but, in truth, 
I cannot find in my heart to be angry with you: for I donbt 
not I should have done just the same, and what the master 
would do he cannot well blame in the page. We will hope, 
however, that you have not been recognised. Nevertheless,’’ 
he added, in a low tone, “have what clothes you may need. 
packed ap, and be ready to eet out at s minute's notico, for 
in these times no one can tell one moment what he may 
have to do the next.”” 

I followed my lord's orders to the letter; and as soon 29 
he had gone out, cast everything that I had that was well 
worth carrying into two eaddle-bags. In this oceu- 
pation I proceeded most , not having the slightest 
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inelination to act as substitute for Jacques Marlot in the 
elevated station which the criminal judge of the Tourmella 
Court had destined bim to fill that very morning, The 
thoughts of auch a consummation tomy enterprises disgusted 
me oonsiderably, as, of all deaths under the sun, 1 hed the 
greatest objection to thet of hanging; and the ides thereof 
oooupied me ao completely, that it was not till I had finished 
the preparation of my saddlo-bags, that I bethought me how 
much interested the old msjor-domo might feel in the mutual 
advontares which his nephew and myself had gone through 
that morning. As soon a6 the ides crossed my mind, how. 
ever, 1 took my way to thi moan’a apartmenta; and as 
he had heard of his uephew's condemnation, but not of his 
acrirerenee, 1 send bin a8 state of great agitation and 
istreas, 

“Cheer up, cheer up, Monsieur Jerome Laborde!” I said, 
as soon as I had obtained admiesian; ‘* cheer up, things are 
not so bad as you suppose.” 

The old man shook his head, but I went on and told him 
that I had heard from certain authority that his nephew 
hed been delivered by the hands of the le, He was at 
first incredulous, and although I could bave given him 
stronger than mere hearsay, that what I nssorted was 
correct, | did not think it necessary or right to make any 
one acquainted with the share I had borne in the rescue, 
except my lord and master. I added, however, no many 
assurances, that the old man at length began to have some 
faith in my statement, and went out bimselt to ascertain 
the facts, I did not see him afterwards till night; but I 
wan very well assured that ho must soon receive satis 
factory confirmation of the good tidinga which I had brought 





CHAPTER X. 


Saortiy after Monsieur de Villerdin’s return, on the day 
of which I heve just been speaking, I received notice that 
I should be required to sccompany him ip the evening toa 
great eupper at the house of the Due de Bouillon. As I 
‘wae beginning, at thet time, from one circumstance or 
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another, to imagine that I was in no degree uglier than my 
fellow mortals, to find out that good looks were prized even 
ins page, and that « handsome person was not shown to 
less advantage by ing in becoming apparel, I tock 
care that the Snest of my wardrobe should be diaplayed on 
the preseat occasion, where I was sure of seeing, and in 
some sort mingling with, all that was bright, and noble, and 
beautiful, im the i 

Although self-conceit has made many a man very com- 
fortable through life, I do believe that the iar modifi. 
cation of the same feeling, which is generally called vanity, 
neldom, if ever, produces enything but diappeintoent We 
did pal errs atthe Hotel de Bouillon till more than one 
half of the com had assembled; and though the scene 
was certainly te splendid as youth, eanty, wealth, gaiety, 
good taste, and grace could render it, my pleasure was of 
course coufined to secing others, without atiracting the 
alightest attention myself, Confoonded with the other pages, 
of whom there was an immense profusion, nobody, in all 
probability, ever asw me, except worthy Monsieur de Vitray, 
‘who recognised me instantly, and a few words to me 
aa he passed, 

As is usually the cnse, I believe, all the visitors who ap- 
peared there, came with their own thoughts and purposes, 
‘and gave not one ides to anybody else, except as they were 
connected with their dosigns and pleasures. From the 
extraordinary twist, too, that everything had got in France 
at that time, the general order of all things seemed in- 
verted. The bright, and the beautiful, and the young of the 
other sex, gave up the whole of their conversation to politics 
end factious intrigue; while cunning stateamen, deep law- 
Yers, and reverend divines, old warriors, and gray-headed 
Politicians, universally devoted themselves to making love 
to everybody they should not have made love to. 

Leame away, thinking # Parisian party very dull; and 
sitting in the portiere of the duke’s ooach, who carried 
along with him one or two of bis particular friends in tho 
body of the vehicle, I raminated over my disappointment; 
‘too young, indeed, to investigate metaphysically the seusa- 
tions which I experienced, but quite old enough to resolve 
that I would never-agsin expect any one to take notice of 
ma, either for my fine clothes or my good looks. 
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‘When we reached home, Monsieur de Villardin’s friends 
descended and went in with him, to pay their respects to 
tho duchess, who, having been clightly indisposed, had re- 
mained at home, He, of course, accompanied them into 
the hall, but as he passed me he paused moment to say 
in an under voice, “Do not go to bed.” ‘There was a good 
deal of anxiety in his eye, and emphasis in his tone, which 
made me attach to his words « greater degree of importance 
than they seemed at first to bear. Nor was I wrong in my 
interpretation, for in leas than half an hour, the old major- 
domo called me out of the pages’ room, in which I had boen 
sitting with Gaspard de Belleville, whose spirits I had 
remarked to be extravagantly high, and led me by the hand 
to his own apartment. 

When he had got me there, and shut the door, good 
Jerome Laborde folded me in his arms, and the tears 
actually rose in his eyes. “I have bad news for you, my 
son,” he seid; “for unfortunately it happens that your 
kindness to my nephew is likely to prove your ruin. My 
lord the duke has fu been telling me that it was you who 
saved my poor nophew, and that the criminal lieutenant and 
his myrmidons have found you out.” 

Of course the first announcement of such a fact was not 
particularly agreeable to me; but, as I came hastily to 
reflect upon my fate, and to think that I should agsin be 
obliged to acamper off, and do the beat I could for myself 
in the world, there seemed something so absurd in the sort 
of perversity with which fate destined me to be a wanderer, 
that I could not help loughing, notwithstanding the diffi- 
culties of my situation, 

“ You laugh, my son," cried the old man, in great asto- 
nishment; “‘but I can tell you the business is very serious 
one, and that you might chance to be shut up for life in the 
Bastitle.” 

“Tf that is the case,” replied I, “ the matter is serious 
indeed, I thought they would only bave hanged mo; and 
I have been so accustomed to risk hanging every day of my 
life, that it was nothing now; but os to spending my wholo 
existonco in a prison, that is o very different affair; ad 
therefore, good Monsieur Jerome, I shall get out of the way 
directly, leaving you to make my excuses to my Jud for 
gving without ashing his pecini.sion,"” 
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* You are too quick, my son; are to quick!” cried 
‘the old man; “it was the dake Limel? who told me but 
now to speak to you. Do not suppose that he intends to 
lesve you without protection, No, nos he kind-hearted, 
man, though quick end jealous in his disposition from & 
boy; and he bade me tell you that he would have defended 
you to the last for the act you have committed, even had it 
not been in favour of my nephew; but that, as it wes 
#0, he will defend you more eagerly still. He thinks, how- 
ever, that for your present safety, you hed better quit Paris 
‘98 soon as possible; and as ho intended to “send some ons 
to his estates in Brittany to-morrow, he will give you the 
commission, and order a groom to accompany you and show 
Fe Pec arte veady,” plied Ts the hing to be 

“Tam quite r,” replied I; “ there is nothing to 
done but te saddle the horses,” 

Never did I seo 80 hasty « boy!” cried the old mans 
“show will you get out of the gatos, I should like to know, 
when they aro closed a8 ly as locks and chains can 
make them?” 

“I would get over the walls,” replied I, smiling, 

“And the horses ?” said Sead sen, ieee sale ao 
‘no, My son, must follow Th lown for 
wy ioe, ‘rie knows this phan a least, better thon 9 cies 
do, When you have everything ready, he says, go to bed, 
and sleep fur two or three houra; rise twenty minutes be- 
fore the dawn, and you will find horses, and the packet he 
intends you to take, all ready prepared for you. By the 
time you get to the gates, they will be opened, and you will 
have noting ele to do but to ride on as fast as possible, 
till you reach my lord’s castle of the Prés Vallée. Remain 
there quietly till you hear from him, and in a few weoks 
he will have negotiated your pardon with tho court,” 

This plan was, of course, one that both suited my wishes 
and provided for my safety, better than any I could havo 
lnid out for myself. It offered mo the prospect, too, ot new 
scenes and adventares of s nature somewhat lest alling 
than thore which might lead me into e dungeon for life; and 
I consequently proceeded to put it into execution with every 
focling-f joy and gratitade, Good Jerome Laborde under- 
took to have me called at the appointed hour, and accun- 
tomed from infancy to take repose at any scattered momenta 
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that offared the possibility of doing so, I laid down and 
‘was soon asleop. 

When I was called in the morning, I found, much to my 
surprise, that Monsieur de Villardin was himself up; and 
as I afterwards discovered, had risen at thet early hour 
solely on my aecount; a mark of kindness and interest that 
touched my heart the more, because it was totally unex- 

ted. « After reosiving from his own hands a packet of 
Peters for his different farmers and receivers in Brittany, 
accompanied by the assurance that he would leave no meaus 
untried to procure my pardon, I took my leave, and de- 
ascending to the court-yard, found the groom who was to 
accompany me holding two strong horsee, on one of which 
already appeared the saddle-bags containing my wealth 
and apparel, Old Jerome Laborde was also there, ready 
to embrace me before I took my departure; aud ere we set 
out, he did not forget to burden the groom with 9 bissac 
loaded with various Parisian delicacios, to console me on 
my journey. 
¢ duke had strictly enjoined me to avoid all towna in 
the neighbourhood of Paris, and to make my first day's ride 
the longeat and the most rapid of the whole expedition: and 
consequently, when once we had passed the gates, which we 
were permitted to do without question, we set epura to our 
beasts, and never drew a rein for twenty miles, By this 
time, however, I began to feel in security from the pursuit 
of anything but hunger, which wax now pressing me hard; 
and after riding on a few miles further, we saw s small oJ 
wood in the neighbourhood of Epernon, into which we retired 
for the purpose of lightening good Jerome Laborde’s biseac 
of some of its savory contents, ‘The groom, who, like most of 
Monsieur de Villardin’s domestics, seemed to be a connois- 
seur in the good things of this life, spread forth the viands 
on the tablecloth afforded by the green grass at the bottom 
of the gentle slope in the wood, with infinite taste; and the 
fine paté of turkey and trafiles which formed the staple of 
the diszac, looked none the worse for its crust having 
cracked in more than one pleos under the jumbling of our 
ride, suffering the topas-like jelly to shine forth through 
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derous slice, and to add thereto a portion of wild boar’s 
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whieh exceeded any Hampshire chaw I ever tasted, when I 
fancied that I heard a low groan quite near. The sound 
made me start up and look around; but as I could perceive 
nothing, as hunger waa unruly, ‘and as the groom, who by 
this time was deep in the appropriate warship of the pasty, 
declared he had heard ing, I sat down again, and m one 
attack very nearly demolished the slice I bad first assigned 
to myself. I then added a draught of excellent Burgundy 
from a flask which the dissac also afforded; but I now cer. 
tainly began to think that our regelo hed made the hama- 
dryads envious, for another distinet groan followed, evidently 
proceeding from large oak tres hard by, and the moment 
after, the body of » man appeared, cautiously descending 
from the higher boughs, As he swarmed down the trunk, 
tightly embracing its rugged oiroumference with his arms, 
which operation was rendered somewhat difficult by a certain 
degree ot obesity in his own he every now and then 
turned his head partly over his shoulder, s3 if to obtoin a 
night of the good things before ua, exclaiming as he did so, 
“It is irresistible! philosophy is in vain; I resign myself 
to my fate!” 

The next minute his feet touched the ground, and turn- 
ing round with a sort of joyous pironstte, he gave me o full 
view of my soquaintance, Jacques Marlot. I confess that 
a suspicion of the identity of this genius of the oak and the 
¢i-devant printer had crossed my mind, as he descended the 
tree, from various peculiar points of his rotund confurma- 
tion; but it appeared, that on his part, although he had 
obtained a thorough pereeption of what wo had been eating 
and drinking, his bird's-eye view in the tree had not enabled 
him to see enough of our faces to recognise my porson, fur 
his first exclamation was, aa he turned round, ‘‘Geutlemen, 
Tam an angered and if ye do not give me food, ye havo 
committed » heinous sin in displaying that delicious paté 
betore me. Ye gods! what do i see?”’ he continuod, as his 
ge lighted full upon me: “ My phoonix of pages, my master 

ean l’Anglais! My deliverer from a more elevated station 
than ever I coveted! Let me embrace thee in token of 
thanks for my abasement.” 

As the best welcome I could givo the unfortunate printer, 
I made him portake liberally of our fare, aud suffered him 
to cheer we heart with our flask, till half his woos were 
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forgotten. While be went on, which was nearly till pasty 
disappeared end bottle sounded empty, I told him that I was 
now suffering on his account, and explained to him my 
situation. At first his whole soul being engrossed in one 
cecupation, he seemed to feel but little for my misad- 
ventures; but es soon ss he had a moment's leisure, he 
looked shocked; and when he had finished, and could abso- 
lutely oat no more, he expressed, gracefully enough, both 
his gratitudefor my services, and his grief for the incon- 
yeniences to which they had exposed me. He then told ms 
that as soon as he was out of the hands of the archers the 
day before, he bad taken leave of his friendly mob of de- 
liverers, and trusting to nothing but his own legs, had made 
the best of his way out of Paris. 

« As soon as 1 was fairly beyond ths gates,”” he added, 
\eT set off running again, as hard as I conld; and when I 
could run no more, I walked; and when I could walk no 
longer, I stood still, which was exactly on the spot where 
Inow am, I had nothing to eat, and you there behold my 
beverage,” he continued, pointing to a small stream that 
danced before us. ‘I christened it, however, vin blano 
a’Epernon; and though it was not quite so good as the vin 
blanc d’Epernay, it quenched my thirst; and having du; 
? 268 many pigouts as I could find, 1 mounted yonder oal 

ith all the agility of a light diet, and soothed myself to 
sleep by comparing myself to Diogenes. How J should 
have passed over thia day I do not know, for 1 dared not 
visit my hpuse, which doubtless was also pillaged long ago 
by the ministers of justice; and you may easily couceive 
that the archers of the criminal lieutenant do not suffer 
those who are placed under their protection to do so foolish 
a thing 68 go to the gallows with money in thoir pockets. 
However, I never despair, doubting not now, as heretotore, 
to make something out of whatever lut dame Fortune 
chooses to throw. Nor has she ever been unfuvoniable to 
those who trust to her bounty, for what can prove her 
Kindness more strongly than sending you hora foc my relief 
and coneolation?”’ 

1 complimented Maitre Jacques upon his philosophy, 
which was much of the same quality as my own, and bogged 
him to keep the wild boar'’s cheek, which had suffered less 

+ in the encounter than tho pasty, as another teken ef fur- 
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tune’s favour, I found, however, that he was very desirous 
of accompanying us on our journey, and talked of my horss 
being strong enough to carry two, The groom also so. 
conded his proposal in a way that I thought somewhat 
extraordinary; but nevertheless, at the risk of eppeering 
selfish, 1 put s decided negative upon it, not so much upon 
my own account as because I thought that it might placo 
my lord in very unpleasant circumstances, if the orimmal 
who had just been rescued from the gallows, and the page 
who had helped to reseue him, were found riding to his 
estates in Brittany, guided by one of his own grooms. 

I represented, however, to Jacques Marlut, that in all 
probability the officers of justice were after us both by this 
timo; and that, although in some cases union was security, 
in this instance our best hope of escape lay in separating, 
especially as it was more than probable that the knowledge 
of my being attached to Monsieur de Villardm might make 
the archers foilow upon the very road I was pursuing. 

This last argument was ‘conclusive with the printer; and 
as, thanks to the bounty of Lord Masterton, I was atill far- 
nished with more money than I knew how to omploy, I 
added thirty crowna to the breakfast I had given my ao- 
quaintance, and left him to continue his journey full of 
renewed hope and gratitude, 

The groom who accompanied me seemed to take # greater 
interest in Jacques Marlot than the length of their inter- 
course warranted, and inquired very particularly into the 
route he was likely to pursue; but the printer, according to 
the good English proverb, was too old s bird to be taken 
by the chaff which my guide spread before him, ond 
with o cunning smile evaded his questions, whispering 
to me a he embraced me at parting, ‘ Beware of your 

ide.” 

Early, too early, had I learned to distrust my fellow. 
creatures: & lesson which we have unfortunately too frequent 
opportunities of repeating in our course through the world 
ever to forget, when once the aweet confidence of inno- 
cence and inexperience, like the bloom upon ripe frnit, has 
boen brushed sway by the first touch of the polluting world, 
T had seen fally enough, however, to doubt the faith of my 
present conductor, and I resolved to watch him clovely aa 
we proceeded, not well knowing what partioular line his 
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yoguery might take, but suspecting strongly that he waa 
not the most honest of servants, nor likely to prove the 
most infallible of guides. 

Tt luckily #0 bappened that the saddle-bage containing 
my stores of all kinds were upon my own horse, and thers- 
fore 1 possessed the power of directing all our movements, 
as well as the right of doing so, which my etation and my 
lord's commands conterred. Nor was it at all unpleasant, 
T confaas, to reflect that, in the event of any dispute arising 
between myself and my companion, who had been directed. 
in all respects to consider hi us my servant, I had 
nothing to do but ride away, and leave him to do tho best 
for himself, which reflection was the more especially grati- 
fying, as I believed he might obtain » considerable reward 
by betraying me, and did not much doubt that he had some 
thoughts of the kind in his own mind, 

Lahowed him, at least, that expedition was part of my 
plan, for as soon as wo were once more in our saddles I 
pushed jorward with all » and accomplished nearly 
forty miles more before night. A considerable town lay at 
the distance of a few miles to our right, aud thither my 
guide strongly recommended me to proceed, lauding to the 
skies the sccommodation we should there meet with; but I 
took my own plan, and riding on till I espied s neat cabaret 
in a village, halted there, preferring the riek of « bad sup- 
per to the risk of an unpleasant lodging. 

‘The next day we proceeded in the same manner, though 
not at the same rate, taking whatever refreshment wa 
needed at the smallest and most retired places 1 could find; 
and though the worthy groom more than once attempted to 

rove restive, and to treat me as 8 mere boy, he found that 

ie had to do with one who had managed shrewder men 
than himself. It soon became apparent that, though our 
horses were strong aud well seasoned to hard work, it would 
take us rather more than four days to reach the place of 
our destination; but for the last hundred miles I found my 
compauion much more easily managed, yielding st once to 
ay will with the best grace in the world, which conduct 
pleased, though it did not deceive me. 

Sudden changes, without an apparent cause, always 
afford very good ressona for suzpicion; and it was clear 

-enough that the alteration in the good groom’s behaviour 
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hed not taken place fram any increased reverence for 
™ 


*« Whatever it is he intends to do,” I thought, as I re. 
roarked this change in his demeanour, “ the fellow has laid 
out his plan, and thinks it quite secure. He must have 
fixed, too, upon some spot for executing it towarda the end 
of our journey, since he is so indifferent a8 to the way we 
take here. I will watch him well, however, at every mile.” 
This resolution I kept to the letter, never suffering him to 
be out of my sight for a minute; but nothing stepicious 
occurred till the close of our fourth day’s journey, when he 
declared that, since 1 was so fond of hard riding, he thought 
we might get on to Rennes that night, 

I did not exactly know how far it was to Rennes, for had 
I been aware that it was at the distance of twenty miles, 
when our horses were already nearly knocked up, I should 
have concluded that, caloulating on my distaste to anythi 
he proposed, he wanted me to stay where we were, an 
therefore suggested that we jd proceed further, I 
certainly fell into the trap, and simply because he desired 
to {hat determined to halt at the next village. 

we reached it, the first house I espied was a neat 
cabaret, and drawing in my rein I sprang to the ground, 
announcing ray determination of eleeping there. A grin of 
satisfaction on the groom's face was the first thing that 
excited su.picion in ay mind that I had overreached my- 
self; but the countenance of mine host, who now appeared, 
confirmed my doubts; and as he spoke to the servant as au 
old friend, I soon fuund that I had made a terrible mistake. 
On inquiring the distance to Rennes, too, and finding that 
our horses could by no means have sccomplished it, I saw 
that the attempt bad been proposed solely to make mo do 
the contrary; and thence deducing that, at this very epot, 
the consummation of the groom's manceuvres was destined 
to take place, of course I determined to be all eyoa, ears, 
and understanding, 

The landlord’s daughter, a very pretty frank-faced bru- 
nette, of about twenty, attracted by my gay dreas, and 
feeling that kindness which all women experience towards 
extreme youth, soon came up to me, and in a very short 
time we were great friends; but I could not attend to half 
her civil offors of the various sorts of refreshment that the 
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House afforded, on account of my anxiety to keep watch 
over the groom. In this endeavour I was tolerably suo- 
ovssfal for some time, and I do not think he obtained an 
opportunity of exchanging one word with the Isndlord till 
we had concluded our supper, except, indeed, such as re- 
lated to the general affairs of Monsieur de Villardin, whose 
name was well known in that part of the country, and to 
the state of Paris. All this time, however, J had another 
subject of anxiety in my saddle-bags, which were left up- 
atairs in the chamber assigned to me, and after I had suf- 
ficiently refreshed myself, | was tempted thither to see that 
all was safo, thinking that I ahould be down again in time 
to prevent much private conversation, 

I was wrong; and on again entering the kitchen I found 
‘the places of both the landlord and the groom vacant, while 
the host's mother sst by the fire dozing, and the pretty bru- 
notte was spinning beside her with great eagerness. 

Aa soon as ever I appeared, the latter beckoned me to 
her, and said ins low voice, ‘« You are betrayed, mon pauvre 
garcons but if you would hear how, go out at the back-door, 
Fun along at the top of the bank as quietly as you cau, and 
amake the best use of your ears.”” 

J inatantly followed her advico, and opening the door to 
which she pointed, soon found myself in the little court ot 
‘the auberge, which again opened into whet seemed the ear 
den of a guingette, surrounded on three sides by walls, and 
on the fourth, which lay to my right hand, flanked by s high 
cliffy bank that sloped down towards the door at which I 

ight, and the moon had not yot risen, but 
ight enough remaining to let me see or rather 
divine all this, and ranaing up the bank, and along the edge, 
with as noiseless a foot as possible, I soon heard voices 
speaking in the garden below mo. I crept on as fast as I 
could, and the next moment clearly distinguished the words 
made use of. The groom was acting the orator as I came 
up, and proceeded as follows:— 

“No, no, thet won't do at all, Monsieur Parnac; for if 
he were to be taken in your house, under my guidance, 
most likely my good lord would turn me to the door, it he 
did not throw me out of the window, and would certainly 
ruin you here for your pains. You donot know what a man 
he is: eo sharp, if you give him the least couse for eus- 
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pision! J do believe he finds out when one is going to do 
any little trick, even before one knows it oneself. 1 remem- 
ber his turning off hia chisf eouyer for merely whiepering in 
the street with « maquignon, who was bringing him horse 
for sale, No, no, let it be managed my way. Send off 
nome one to-night, and have the officers atationed about the 
watering-place, by Meri, you know. Let them take me too, 
seemingly, for being in bis company; and so my lord’s sus- 
icions will be set at rest, and I shall be carried back to 
‘aris, too, whero I shall get the reward.” 

“Ay, but Mattre Pierre, are you quite sure of the re- 
ward?” demanded mine host. 

* All T can tell thee, Parnac, is this,” replied the groom. 
«*] heard it offered by proclamation, as we were riding home, 
the evening before I came away, A thousand crowns were 
to be given to any one who would deliver up the leader of 
‘those who hed resoued the criminal, and two thousand crowns 
to those who would deliver up the criminal himuelf, I would 
have done it myself, if I had known at the time that this boy 
was the person, and I could have managed it easily as we 
eame through the city, But I never found it out, as I tell 
Jou, till we met with this Jacques Marlot, and then I heard 
them talk about it quite as if they were in security. 

“Well, well, Pierre, I think thou wilt get thy thousand 
crowns,” answered the landlord; ‘‘and they know how to 
do these things so secretly at the court, that thon mayest 
got them and not lose thy master’s service either; but tell 
me, whet am I to get?” 

“«Whiy, of course, I will pay thee for the man and horse 
went to the city,” replied the groom, : 

“Ay, but that will not be quite enough,” answered mine 
host, ‘to pay me for risking your good lord’s custom and 
patronage. Something more! something more! good Pierre, 
or thou mayest ride to Rennes to-night thynelf.” 

“Well,” anawered Pierre, “I will tell you what, Parnao; 
the officers shell bring bim on here, and while we halt to re- 
freak, you and I will have the picking of those saddle-bags 
of hia, in which there are a good thonsand crowns besides, 
Tf he finds them gone and ins, it will poas for # picce 
of the archers’ handiwork, and no inquiry will be made.” 

“ Ay, now thon epeakest reason,” answered hia respectable 
friend, * and I will send off directly. At the half-way water- 
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ing place, thou ssyest; but at what hour? We must name 
some hour for the officers to be there.” 

“* Say nine o’ the clock,’ answered the groom; “ we shell 
not be there till eleven; but they must wait, you know, they 
oust wait,”” 

“ Well, it shall be dons without delay,”’ replied the boat; 
“but now, hie you in, Pierre, for you say the boy is as 
sharp as your master, and may suspect us, Yet stay: re- 
member, if you fal me about the bags, 1 will do for yon 
with your lord. So keep faith.” 

The groom replied at some length, but as their farther 
conversation ssemed likely to refor alone to their private 
affairs, I made the best of my way back to the house, and 
ere either groom or landlord returned, Led gained sufficient 
information from my pretty brunette, in regard to the roads, 
to serve my purpose for the next day. 1 found that, at the 
distance of about four miles from the village, the highway 
‘was intersected by another, which led away in the very di- 
rection I wished to take, It was neglected, however, and 
heavy, she said, passing through some wide forest gro, 

always ls a bad foundation; and since the new 
road had been made, she added, few le ever travelled 
the sia one except the Prerosie for St. uae Ley went _ 
way for the purpose of droppin, , and sometimes 
_ of money, st various nail town through which it 
alone passed. It used, she said, to have a bad reputation 
for robbers, and about three months before, one of the royal 
messengers had been plundered, but since that time she had 
heard of no farther outrage. 

As she was speaking, the groom came in, and to break off 
& conversation I did not want him to hear, I asked him 
sharply where he had been so long. He replied that he 
had been tending his horses; and to put him completely off 
his guard, I ordered them to be at the door exactly at the 
hour on which I found he had already calenlated. He pro- 
mised to be punctual, and not doubting that he would be 
e0, I soon after retired to bed. Danger of any kind never 
made me eleap less , but 3 confess that, on this oc- 
casion, it was long before I could close my eyes; but it was 
eelf-reproach, not apprebension, kept mo awake, I had 
‘been twice betrayed into an act of egregious folly during 
that one journey, and I began to think I was losing tho 
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acutences which had been my most serviceable quality, I 
could have pardoned myself, perhaps, for suffering the groom 
to cheat me into staying where we then were; but for bab- 
bling myself, or suffering Jncques Marlot to babble in the 
hearing of a third person, I rated myself for 3 good hour 
after T'was in bed. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Iwas up and watchful early the next morning; for although 
T had now obtained as much information in regard to my 
worthy guide's purposes as was necessary to enable mo to 
shape my own plans thereby, I thonght it better to prevent 
him, as fer as possible, from organising his scheme more 
completely with the landlord, and providing against con- 
tingencies. By seeing » beapattered horse standing in the 
yard, and the complacent countenances both of the groom 
and the landlord, I divined that their messenger bad returned 
from Rennes, or from whatever other town thev had sent to 
in search of officers to apprehend me, and that all their 
arrangements had hitherto been successful. Trusting, how- 
ever, that they would find that such calculations, formed. 
without the consent of so principal a party 8 myself, would 
be more difficult to execute than they anticipated, I took 
my breakfast in grent tranquillity, and as soon us the horses 
wera ready, pad my seore end set ont. 

The groom was in gteat glee, which continued uninter- 
rupted for four good miles of our morning's ride; bat ot 
length 1 began to see before us the division of the roads, 
with the finger-post thet direoted weary travellers towards 
their destination, and I now prepared myself for the exeon- 
tion of my design. Not knowing whether I might not have 
& severe straggle to effect it, I felt that my pistols were 
free in the holsters, and as we came to the carrefour, drew 
in my rein, and gezed up at the finger-post. ‘There, written 
in large characters, certainly appeared Rewwes! Panis! 

inting either way to the road towards which our horses’ 
Reads Were turned, or to that which we had just travelled, 
On the right-hand board, however, was written St, Mato, 
and a8 the groom was quietly nding on in the direction 
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of Rennes, I ehonted, ‘‘ Holla! where are you going, good 
Pierre ?”” 


He came back with a sweet complacent countenance, and 
told me that he had been going on the road to Rennes, 
which was the only one we could follow; but I took the 
liberty of differing with him in opinion, stating, that { 
thought the road to St. Malo just do sa well. Ho 
assured me that I was mistaken; that it would lead me at 
Teast tan miles to the right of the spot towards which my 
steps ought to be directed; that it was so bad our horses 
could not travel it; that it was infested by robbers of the 
worst description; and, in short, that every sort of evil under 
the sun awaited the unfortunate travellers who obstinately 
pursued that road. 

LT listened to the whole detail as calmly and attentively 
‘8s possible; and then, math to his surprise, T informed him, 
that I loved robbers, delighted in roads, enjoyed o 
round-about more than straightforward track, and was 
contented to undergo all the evils that he threatened, for 
the sake of following the path to which I had s fancy. As 
the matics bed adel become serious, _ the suoceas or 
failore scheme depended upon the next ton steps, 
the worthy groom took it wp en cavalier, on a bluner, 
ing aspect, stood up in stirrups with the frown of a 
Sylla, and told me that he would submit to such whims 
no longer, but that go I must on the way which he thought 
night, 

nt reply to this, I reminded him of one or two things 
which had occurred to me since I had become attached to 
Monsieur de Villardin, and in which my opponents had 
generally been worsted, whon our contention came to manual 
operations. I believe, indeed, that I had established a very 
tolerable reputation for never suffering anything of the hind 
that I undertook to remain unfinished or imperfect; and as 
I was both better armed and mounted than himself, my 
companion was easily convinced that it would be wiser to 
abandon everything like compulsory measures towards me, 
Tle declared, howgver, that Elthough he should certainly 
not aitempt to force me to do what he thought right, he 
would take very good care not to follow me on such s road 
a8 that which I was determined to pursus. 

Under wome citeunstances I might not have been very 

. 
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profoundly grieved at the ides of losing his com; 3 for in 

eon, ad aly ain anon omg tp be per. 
ly at my ease when I was quite slone. In tho present 

ease, however, as I suspected that his was 


the strongest inducement that I could hold ont to him, I 
took one of the pistols from my saddle-bow, and levelling it 
at his head, with the distance of about ten yards betwoen 
‘us, I ordered him to turn his horse up the St, Malo rosd 
without more ado, or I would shoot him on the spot. 
him turn very pale at this intimation, he 
ai ing that I must be in jest; and I 
thought I jived that he hesitated whether to obey, ar to 
it change and set spurs to his horse, The clicking 
of the lock of the pistol, judiciously timed, brought his 
doubts to s conclusion, and gave the preponderance to 
obedience, He said that he would obey, of course, if I 
Positively directed him, for that the duke had given him 
strict orders to follow my commands implicitly 
“Extremely well you have obeyed!” I;_**but, 
without farther words, tura your horse up the road, for I 
am not to be trifled with any Ad 
“ Well, well,” he replied, as he slowly drew his bridle in 
the direction that I pointed out, “it was only for your own 
good I spoke; and if you will take a bad and dangorous 
read, the consequence bo upon your own head.”” 
As I thought there waa no use in driving him to despe- 
ration, I did not choose to let him know how intimately 
acquainted I was with the good designs he entertained in 
my favour; but pausing, pistol in hand, till I saw him fully 
launched upon the St. road, I then wheeled my horse 
and followed, determined to keep all my discoveries to my 
own breast till auch time as I could confide them to Monsicur 
do Melee e toon as I became sure ae rent hind 
imy le, vi mn ion must go forward on the 
real © which I pointed Jat dropped my hostile attitude, 
nepleond may patel in tie Doles, oud ree ee 
happened Stet ont eat belive: thi 
to disturb our imity; but, I believe, in this 
I expected more from pi neg 12 than humen nature 
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could afford; the ran was disappointed of a good thousand. 
crowns, besides what he had called the pickings of my 
saddie-bags; and he likewies laboured under the mortifica- 
tion of having been ontwitted and bullied by a mere boy; 
fo that he well might be, what he really was, savage and 
sullen for man of the road. In addition to his other 
canses of , I soon perceived that he was not without 
some apprehension that I had discovered his designs; and 
T doubted not, that if he could have made himself perfectly 
sure that such was the case, he would have soon brought 
the matter between us to a struggle for life. I was acous- 
tomed to such things, however, and I did not make myxelf 
st all uneasy on account; but keeping constantly on 
my guard, for there is never any tellmg what may happen 
next in such affairs, I rode on, taking care that an interval 
of two or three yards should always exist between his hand 
and my bridle-roin; and where the road was not sufficiently 
wide enough for that purpose, I made him go on before, 
‘aud followed a few stops behind. 

‘That road, however, deserves » fuller description, for it 
was as pleasant @ road as over I travelled in my life, except. 
ings fw spots, of cach s milo or a mue and @ half in length, 
wi @ sandy soil cendered it heavy and fatiguing, A 
little beyond the place where we first entered upon it, a low 
stone wall marked the ancient boundary of a forest, Evon 
at that time, however, the large trees had retreated moro 
than @ mile from the extreme limit of the wood; and the 
apace that intervened between the wall and the real forest, 
was covered entirely with the sort of brushwood, or, as the 
French call it, taidés, which rises on the cutting down of 
Jarger timber. This gave us o fair view of the kind of 
ground over which the forest extended, which was of so 
broken and irregular 4 nature, full of pits, della, banks, and 
ravines, that it would have required infinite labour to render 
it productive of aught but that which then covered it. 
After the road began to wind in amongst the higher trees, 
some of which appeared of great antiquity, wo loat all sight 
of the surrounding country, t where, every now and 
then, the ground had been ‘dewwot by some accidental cir- 
eumstance, or where the track that we were pursuing 
ascended to some commanding height. On these occasions, 
indeed, we sometimes obthined s very splendid view beyond 
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tho forest, over tracks of rich and coltivated land; and es 
Twas beginning about that time to find out that the face ef 
nature was 8 very besutiful thing, and to enjoy the aspect 
of a fine country with s sor} of romantic debght, I often 
Misti ny pe, Wits toe waged ay cccpcien gue: 
it ile |, May companion 
sally rode on in sulky silences but I never suffered him to go 
far without my society, lest any of the roads which inter. 
sected the forest, and which I could not, of course be ted. 
to know, should afford him an ity of deviating from 
the preseribed track before I thought fit to permit him to 

50. 

Thad just made one of these pauses, and my companion 
had just ridden on, in the manner in which I have dercribed, 
when, on looking after him to see how far he had proceeded, 
I thought I perceived s brighter gleam of sunshine than 
usually enlivened the gloom of the wood, streaming across 
the road a little heyand the point at which he had arrived. 
Suspecting that it might be shining down a cross road, I set 
spars to my horse, and was nearly up with him before he 
reached the little brake. I had just time, howerer, to gain 
‘a more accurate knowledge ot the spot, and to perceive that 
it was & gap, but not road, down which the light waa 
streaming, when there came 8 quick, bright fash the 
wood, and at the same moment the groom fell headlong to 
the ground, while his horse dashed on, masterless, along 
the track before us, and my charger, after roaring violently, 
rolled over, dying the sand with its blood. 

Those cort of surprises are generally followed by « speod, 
explanation; and the appearance of four stout, well-dressed, 
good-looking gentlemen, with firelocks in their hands, 
Pistols in their girdles, and swords by their sidey, at once 
gave me a clear insight into my bend Spiers my poor 
horse, panting in the agonies th, Ia; ay 
foot wah sake, which he had crushed poneath im in he 
fall, I was in no condition to offer any resistance, even had 
it been wise to do so ageinst such superior numbers. The 
groom, indeed, was still leas of opposing any mea- 
sures thet our friends with the ka might judge expe- 
dient, as the ball, which was probably intended for his 
horse, had deviated o little from its course, and gone right 
through his head. I lay quite still also, for in all the many 
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conflicts of one kind or another that I had witnessed, ¥ had 
always remarked that ‘men, in workiog themnelves up to 


such an action as that which our asseilants had just eom- 
mitted, engender in their own bosoms a st deal more 
fury than i af all necessary to the acoomplahment of their 


exact purpose. This superabundant energy breaks upan tho 
first object opposed to it; but it soon evaporates, and those 
who would stab you the moment after have fired the 
gan, or rushed to the charge, will be a great deal human- 
ised within five minutes after the atruggle is over. 

‘The robbers rushed immediately upon the groom like 
hungry wolves; and turning him over, tor he had fallen 
‘upon his face, took hurried glance at his countenance, 
“Disble!” cried one of our assailants as they did so, “wa 
have made a mistake, messisurs. This is not the courier, 
after all, Peate! you have killed him, too, serjeant. Why 
the devil did you fire so high?” 

“You have done the same Sor the other, [ubert,"’ replied 
the ono he addressed. 

“I hope not,” said tho first; “I had his horse fair enough; 
but let us see.’” 

On the assurance of these charitable expressions, I ven- 
tured a low groan, which, i |, had wanted utter- 
ance; for the pain I suffered by the horse lying on my log 
was most intense, especially as he more than once made a 
dying effort to start up, and then fell back again upon me, 

“It ia a boy,” said the leader of the robbers, as they 
came near. ‘Art thou dead or alive, Ta garcon?? fa 

“‘Not quite dead,” I replied ; “but 1 cannot get up, for 
the horse ia ‘upon my leg.’ ee 

"Ah! ao I see, poor boy,” said the other. ‘Help us 
here, serjeant, and let us get him out.” This was easily 
scoomplished; and finding that I could not stand with very 
groat ease to myself, 1 sat down on the bank, rubbing my 
leg with both my hands to recall it to some sonsation, 
makin, 0 Taine Se caste Game te undergo the inter. 
xogatory wl saw was preparing for me. 

The of tho robbers gazed upon me for a moment 
or ¢wo with a sort of cynical grin, and then turning to his 
compsnions, he remarked, ‘“‘ Ho takes it coolly enough, in 
all conscience. Come, tell us who are you, mon beau pageP 
and whither you were going?” 
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“LI am the of Monsieur de Villardin,” replied I, 
«and T was gotog to hia oustle of Prée Vallée.” 

‘The captain struck the butt of his firelock against the 
ground with a movement of impatient vexation. ‘‘ This is 
unlucky enough,” he aid, ‘for I certainly did not want to 
qvarrel with Monsieur de Villardin, eepecially as I am such 
a near neighbour of his,” he added with = smile. ‘‘ And 
pray who is that?” he asked the nex} moment, pointing to 
the body af the groom. 

‘That is one of his grooms,” replied I, sent to guido me 
‘on the way.”” 

“ Worse and worse!” cried tho captain. “ Why tho dovil, 
serjeant, did you fire so high?” 

“Tt is no great matter,” answered I; ‘he has ouly shot 
great rogue, who would have hved to be hanged, and 
— r had nearly shot myself on the high road not an 

our aro. 

“ Bardi thou art a droll youth,” rejoined the captain; 
“and if thy tongue do not belie thee, no true French- 
man. 


ss No; but what is better,”’ repliod }, “a true English. 
man,’ 

“The better, I deny,” answered the captain; “but 1 
blame not your bold love for your country, However, 1 
must see more of you, my gay lad, bofore I determine on 
letting you go; 50 you come along with me. Yon, 
gerjeant, bring those anddlo-bags; there may be something 
worth having within; and you, Francois and Martin, try it 
you cannot the man down in the sand-pit yonder; and 
heave over the too, if you can got it done; but bring 
vo saddle and bridle, for they‘are too good to be lost. 

ep a good watch for the couricr the while; he may 
by yet, though it is late. Now, come along, my man,” he 
continued, famng towards mo again; rhat, osunot you 






walk? then, faith, you must limp. 
OF course I did a I was directed, and limping on as well 
as I was able, followed my conductor th the wood for 
nearly a mile, at the end of which I found myself in the 
deepest part of the forest, and by the side of a rapid stream. 
A little farther up the river I ived the ruins of an 
antiga wall crowning: Meh with the remains of the 
wheel, long broken to piccse, now serving alone to render 
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the waterfall by which it was formerly tamed more piotu- 
resque to the eye. 

ither I was led by the robber, and on entering the old 
building, found that it was more dilapidated in appearance 
than in reality; or, at least, that its preeent tenants had 
contrived to render it very habitable. Three or fonr more 
personages, of the same cast as those I had already encoun- 
tered, were found within the mill; but still it was apparent 
that the man who had conducted me hitherto was captain” 
of the gang, and he was immediately assailed by a thousand 
peseans comers i People » for whom it was evident 

My appearance in company with their leader at first made 
them conelude that the encounter they had been expecting 
had taken place; but they were econ undeceived, and, my 
uobeppy eaddle-bags being brought in and laid down in the 
Japetous bend thas at thelr bowels while ploce by bse 
rapacious hant t into while eon 
all my wardrobe waa drawn forth, and at th my little 
atore of golden crowns appeared, causing & spark- 
Jing to shine in the robbers’ eyes. 

“<A better day’s work than I thought,’’ cried Hubert, 
their leader; ‘‘ now, young gentlemen, we are men of honour 
end humanity, and therefore we shall let you keep your 
wardrobe.” 

“ Excopt that lace collar,” cried one of his comrades, 
“whieh I claim for myself.” ‘* And that embroidered 
band,” said another, ‘‘for which I have s fancy.” “The 
poet oe ee ae ve and voles Rena 

ib my apparel, as well as was in & fai to 
change basis, "The captain, Jrever, interfered. to medo- 
rate the rapacity of bis gang, and it was at length determined 
that not only my dross, but twenty crowns, which happened 
to be in my purse, should be left me. My saddle, bridle, 
and horse equipments, together with my silver-mounted 
pistols, became the property of the captain; and the only 
remaining question between us was in regard to the packet’ 
of letters and orders with which Monsieur de Villardin had 
charged me for his farmers and agents in Brittany. Thess 
were wrapped up in a skin of leather to keep them from 
injury; but as soon a8 Master Hubert had satisfied himself 
that nothing but written papers were to be found within, he 
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retarned the bundle to me, asying, that he would not inter- 
fore with the discharge of my duty. | 

I was in hepes that this was but « prelude to my being 
net at liberty; the captain did not suffer me to remain 
Jong in suspense, informing me candidly enough that T mast 
stay with dey or two; for that they had yet » coup- 
de-main to perform, which thoy trusted would enrich them 
sufficiently to render it both wise and expedient to change 
their lodging. ‘‘As soon as that is accomplished,” he 
added, “wo will despatch you upon your journey, but in 
the mean time we do not choose to trust to that’ quick 


tongue of yours.”” 
‘As thei was 20 hel for it, I of course offered no re- 
sistance, very well uni ling that the coup-de-main to 


which the captain alluded, was the contemplated attack 
Spon che mndereonts comrie Sm Paris to a hop wis 
sppearance, 1 heard at + inn, was daily expected. 
lo did not show himself, however, so soon as had been an- 
fcipated, end T remained several de at the old mill, very 
contented with the treatment I received from my new 
companions, who certainly lived upon the fat of the land, 
and seemed not to suffer any remembrance of the means by 
which it was acquired, at sll to trouble its digestion. 
acknowledge, foe, that if 1 could have escaped the honour 
and reputation of the thing, I would very willingly have 
fies the podsaton of esobber prope condoned, nigh 
it aion of a , if properly conducted, might 
afford a very attraotive sort of life. 4 ae 

Hubert, the captain of my new friends, was @ man of a 
Te intalligent niring mind; and from the informa- 
tion give him in regard to the atate of affairs in 
Paris, took great pleasure in my conversation. Nor did his 
questions alone refer to his own country, but one night he 
vo besieged me with inquiries concerning England, its man- 
ners, customs, produce, trade, and situation, that 1 ended 
by saking him in return, if he thought of taking 0 trip to 
exercize his abilities in that country. 

“Not, at least, in the manner which you suppose,” re- 
plied ho; and then looking over his shoulder to seo that all 
hin companions were absent, he added, “you do not think, 
that my state of life has never been different from that which 
you uow witness, or that this trade is to continue always?” 
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“No,” replied I, quietly, “for it usually ends 
speedily—at the iva 7 me 

“Tt will not end 20 with me,” answered the captain, 
somewhat fiercely; but the next moment his face again 
took on a amile, and he added, “‘ this adventure, with what 
we have amassed already, will make my fortune sufficient 
to embark in a different apeculation. The fellows who are 
with me may carry on their old trade if they like, but, for 
my part, I have had enough of it.” 

**T think you are very right,” I replied; “it is always as 
well to leave off while the play is good.” 

«*True,”’ answered he; “but I have one warning to give 
you, my good youth. If, in the course of your hfe here- 
after, you should ever mest me in a different station from 
that in which you now see me—such a thing msy happen, 
you ‘ow—ank if ever you do, take good care that your 
memory be not too retentive, for if, by either word or look, 
you pretend to recognise me, I shall certainly remember 
my old. profession likewise, and take care to keep you silent 
by sending.« bail through your head.”” . 
Though he looked very fierce as he spoke, I only laughed 
at his menace, asking him what benefit would acorue to mo 
by betraying him, 

«J do not know, I do not know,” he replied; “but you 
are warned, and so beware.” 

As we were engaged in such familiar conversation, T 
would fain have asked him what sort of connexion could 
exist between him and Monsieur de Villardin; but, reflect- 
ing that he might think the question somewhat imperti- 
nent, and thence argue no great discretion on my part for 
the future, I thought it most prudent to be silent, lest ho 
should take means to put it out of my power either to ask 
more questions at the time, or make any observations at an 
after period. 

Four days more passed without the appearance of the 
courier; and the robbers beginning to be apprehensive of 
his having taken another road, sent out to obtain intelli- 
gence, as their stock of wine and provisions gave sigus of 
waxing low. Their messengers soon returned, but what 
tidings they brought I know not. Most probably their 
report went to show that the courier had arrived aot the 
next town, and would be accompanied through the forest 
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by an escort; for, almost immediately after their retam, 
the whole band, in all nine men, set off, armed up to the 
teeth, taking care, in the first to lock me into s 
room which had no chimney, and was ventilated merely by. 
® sarrow window, through which I cer! could 
thrust my head. 

‘They were absent about an hour; and 

from the aide of the high road, in less then twenty minutes 


four of his companions on their legs, along in their 
ams 8 who seemed to be very dangerously 
wounded, He died, however, before he mill; 


with a small leathern valise, which, by the manner in which 
sey saree = eos judged to bo very weighty. ice arrival 
wae wed by long eager conversations, and a ti 
deal of hurry and noise, Dut fo what all this bastle referred 
I do not know, as they did not think fit to let me out of 
nrance for nearly three hours, Daring that time, I saw 
from the window nine of the horses which they possessed 
brought out, of which six were instantly saddled, and loaded 
with @ portion of their moveables, 

As soon as this was complete, to my surprise 1 beheld 
the captain come ont, and after shooting upon the spot the 
three horses that remained unsaddled, mount, together with 
hia four men, apparently in order to depart. My first 
thought was that they were about te leave me shut up 
where I was, and I looked round for the meana of foremg 
open the door when they were gono; but the moment after, 
as I turned towards the casement, in order to observe their 
further proceedings, Hubert called to me to drew back irom 
the window; and, as I obeyed, he threw in through the 
aperture the key of the room in which 1 was confined, Ag 
T stooped to pick it up, I hoard the sound of their horsos’ 
feet galloping away, and before I had opened the door, and 
atrived at the bank of the stream, the Inst horseman of tha 
five was out of sight, though, with greater consideration 
than J had ony reason to capect, they bad left » horse 
aaddlod et the door for my use. 
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CHAPTER XIL 


‘Wuew my worthy acquaintance Hubert, and his compani 
had doperied in’ the manner I have described in the Yast 
chapter, I had time to look round me, and consider both my 
own situation and thoirs who bad just left me. 

‘From everything I had seen, Icould not doubt that the 
encouxter with the courier and his escort had taken place, 
ond that the robbers had successful. It was evident, 
howover, that the si had been sevore; and from the 
sloughter of three of their horses, as well ss from their 
leaving a fourth for myself, I waa led to conclude that four 
of the gang had perished in tho affray. At all events, no 
doubé could exist as to their having left their late dwelling 
for ever; ond I certainly was not a litile obliged to them 
for the care which they had taken to provide me with the 
means of pursuing my journcy, 

Nevertheless, f judged that it might be expedient to 
examine their habitation and its vicinity thoroughly betoro 
I quitted it; and on doing so, I found that in the hurry of 
their departure they had left behind them my own saddle 
and accoutrements, which I instantly placed upon the horee, 
instead of those with which they had farniehed him, not 
knowing how far the fact of sitting in a thief's eaddle might 
not compromise me with those who might chance to be in 
pursuit of the thief, Having added my own peculiar 
saddle-bags to the load of my charger, I took such 5 general 
survey of the ground and tho road which led to it as might 
‘de useful afterwards, and bidding farewell to the old mill, 
taade the best of my way back to the high road. As Inever 
forgot a path thot I had once travelled, ) had no difficulty 
in retracing my steps to tho exact point at which I had 
fallen into the hands of the robbers, and gladly found myself 
ence more on the road"towards St, Malo, froe from any 
apprehension of fresh interruption, 
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The affray, however, with the courier sad his escort, 
must have taken placa farther up the road, for it could not 
havo failed to have left bloody tracea wherever it oocurred ; 
and I met with none such in my onward journey, which I 
now pursned in the same direction that I had been follow- 
ing when I was interrupted. To tall the truth, I was 
not at all sorry to have no direct knowledge of the 
affair, for in theso cases concealment is almost as bad ag 
‘the orime iteclf, and it must be remembered that I was not 
in a situation to pat my head willingly into the jaws of 
jostice. I was, therefore, well contented that the robbery 
of the courier, and the murder of his escort, had sed 
totally without my personal cognisance, although I ind no 
doubt whatever of the fats, To put myself an fa, 100, 

1@ acene a8 possible, I galloped on pretty quickly ti 
Teame to 8 earrefour, where the foad T Was Saul was 
crossed by that from St. Aubin to Rennes. It was at tho 
distance of at least ten miles from the scene of my late ad- 
ventures; and aa J came up to it I perceived, seated on the 
little mound of earth at the foot of the guide-post, a man in 
the dreas of & , with his box of wares laid down by 
his aide, At firat he was tumed in such s manner as to 

rent me from seeing his face; but the sound of my 

's feet causing him to look round, he displayed o 
countenance garnished with a long black beard, an oma- 
‘ment which at that time was beginning to fall into great 
‘disrepute it all civilized Europe; so much eo, 
indeed, that no auch thing was to be seen in all France, 
except perhaps on the faces of Jews and Capuchins, and » 
few which had descended from the reign of Henri Quatre, 
and were, I suppose, valued by their owners on the score of 


their antiquity. 
‘The one before me at present was voluminous and masay; 
‘but, nevertheless, it did not serve to conceal from mo 


idontity of the wearer with an acquaintance whose face had 
boasted no such appendege a fortnight before. I affocted 
not to recognise him, howevor, and dismounting from my 
horse, which instantly betrayed its ancient habits by brows- 
ing the road aide, I sat down on the came mound with the 
other travellor, snd began ‘oovorning win at as o ped- 
dling Jew. He spoke ly and lamentably upon the 
evila and inconveniences of his own profession, ended 
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shy moralising 20 sagely upon the necessity of bearing our 


‘own portion of ills with 0k fh meme Dorney 
could not help iming, “Ah! my philosopher, 
Se cnr aon cats oonnlitay whan L keer exe ths 


Quai dee Orfavres you wanted nothing of Socrates but the 
board.”” 


Jeoques Marlot shook his head. ‘Can your eyes see 
through stone walls, little 4" he cried; ‘but re- 
mark what your good crowns have done for me; procured 
mo this box of trumpery, and s beard that is worth half tho 
money.” ~ 
“f im heartily glad to see you so well equipped,” re- 

Nied I; “although your imprudence, joincd to my own, 
Tad very nearly procured me a journey to the Bastille, and 
‘has actually caused me to be stripped of o thousand crowns,” 
I then related to the ci-dovant printer all that had occurred 
to me since wo last mot, and I was glad to find that he 
eincerely felt for all the inconveniences I hed suffered, and 
pressed me to take back ngain the sum of five erowns, which 
was all that he had remaining of tho thirty I had given him, 
‘He declared at the same time that he himself could do very 
well without, for that the contents of his box, assisted by. 
@ fluent tongue, and tho gallibility of the peasantry, had 
proved quite sufficient, since he began his new trade, to 
Maintain him as woll as he could desire, though, to say the 
trath, his taste for the good things of life was not the most 
moderate, 

T refused to accept his offer, of course; telling him that 
money was quite unnecessary to mo, a6 I counted upon 
yeaching the castle of Monsieur de Villardin in Jess than nn 

jour. 

«You are quite mistaken, my son,” he replied; “whether 
you mean his castle of the Prés Vallée, or that of Dumont; 
the first being at the distance ot at least twenty, and tho 
latter nearly forty miles from the place where we now 


‘This intelligence surprised me @ good deal, as I found 
that I had entirely miscalculated my situation, and had mis- 
takon my road. Jacque: Marlot, however, who, as well as 
his unele, good Jerome Laborde, was a native of the country, 
and sequainted with every rood of ground round about, 
undertook to guide me on my way, and walking my horso 
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by his side as he trudged on, we arrived within a few miles 
of Rennes that night. The next morning, after sleeping in 
one of the neighbouring villages, we separated, he intending 
to proceed to St, Malo, to carry on his traifio with any of 


the seamen arriving frem foreign » and I tamed my 
ateps in the direction of the Prés Vallée, to which he pointed 
out the road. 


No farther accident or adventure oscurred to delay my 
arrival, and about ten o'clock in the morning, I reached the 
place of my destination. Here I was received with all duo 
‘deference by the domestics who tenanted the house, and 
delivered ali the letters which I bore to the farmers and re- 
osivers of Monsieur do Villardin. 

Nothing could be more beautiful, though nothing ecald be 
more solemn, than the aspect of the castle, and the scene 
that surrounded it. It was a fortified house, of no uses 
anlitary strength, situsted on a slight eminence, rising al 
the vast rich meadows that for many miles along the 
borders ied the AL oredh These porepel were oe I 
eannot it separated, by large belta of magnificent forest 
tress, which socmed to Oe tele planting to the hand of 

naturo rather thon to that ot man, but which, nevertheloss, 

had been so skilfully thinned, that the boughs ot one never’ 
interfered with the boughs of another; each grew np 
in liberty, protecting, as it were, under ite branches, its 
own particular domain, without infringing upon the bounds 
of its neighbour. Each of these belts varied in shape and 
distribution; but each left from fifty to sixty acres of pas- 
ture ground clear and open within its cireuit, with the river 
generally forming the boundary on one side, and the trees 
Awoeping round on every other, so that each meadow reemod 
to bea of rich ground which had been cleared and 
cultivated ages ago, in the midst of a vast forest, the trees 
of which were still standing around. In fact, a person 
placed in the centre of any of theso open spaces, saw nothing 
but wood beyond the meadow that surrounded him, till, 
walking on for a minute or two, under the shade of gigantic 
elms and oaks, he entered another wide pasture field like 
that he had just left. 

The effect of the whole would haya been gloomy, had it 
not been enlivened by the turne of the river, and 
the sight of cattle and shecp feeding in the various savan- 
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nals, under the fharge of their faved Does vee ant 
ly were founs <: 3 tion with o 
gg epee org tga egy 
archal in the whole scene, which struck me ly 5 
I passed through it; and I could have fancied myself ro- 
moved by thousands of years and thousands of miles from. 
the countries and the times through which I had lately 
‘been moving. 

The castle itself, built of cold gray stone, and covered in 
several parts with ivy, was in perfect harmony with every- 
thing around it; and the good taste of Monsieur de Villar- 
din, who entered fally into the iar character of the 
soone, had left all the furniture and decorations of the house, 
which were rich and good, though in antique style and fom, 
exactly as they had come into his possession, 

As I propose to write down in this book the changes of 
my disposition and character as I advanced through life, aa 
‘well as the various turns of fortune that attended me in my 
progress through the world, I must pause for a moment to 
speak of that which was passing with my own heart, while 

je events which I have described were working out my 
ae ge bout this time beginning 

new spirit was sbout time beginning to spring 
in my bosom, and o taste for things that I never before or 


j was every da: ing itself more and moro. 
Whether it wan ie et eseton had first ealled my 
attention to the beauties of nature, or whether it was that 
before my acquaintance with him I never had time to think 
of them, I cannot tell; but certainly, I began to fect a de- 
light in the aspect of such scenes as the Prés Vallée, which 
formorly I had never experienced, and during the firet two 
or three days I fancied that I could remain there alone for 
ever, 

J had not yet learned, it is true, to examine very closely 
what I folt, but I remember at the time thinking it strange, 
that whereas not two years before I could have passed 
through the tairest scones in nature without giving them any 
particular sttention, untess they were lighted up by pike 
and gun, I now stepped to gaze, without well knowing why, 
whenever anything that was fair or sweet met my eyo. I 
might not, indeed, look st Nature’s face with the foclings 
of aw painter or of « poet; but I certainly did begin to ex- 
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perience great pleazure in the contemplation of a beantifal 
Preset aod woul ur anay when 1 done 20, pleased, 
it thoughtful: I might almost say, sad. 

T felt this more than I had ever felt it before in the soli- 
‘tade of my naw dwelling, and many an hour I passed away 
in various sylvan sports, which, while they gave me active 
employment, still led mo into the fairest scenes in the coun- 


ty 

Nevertheless, I found myself bound in duty to Monsieur 
de Villardin to make him acquainted with alf the incidents 
of my journey; and though st that time I loved not sitting 
ot a deals avec a8’) anes gired to writes shore 

ter, yet, forcing m to with a great effort, 
dotailed everything that had vocurred to me, and despatched 
the epistle to St. Aubin, for I would not trust it at Rennes, 
to go by the next ordinary courier to Paris. Nothing hap- 
Paned to disturb my tranquillity for tho ten days that 
followed, and I remained fishing in the atreams, or shoot- 
ing the wolves and the boars, with very little intermission. 
On one occasion, indeed, having a letter to deliver from the 
duke to his intendant at his estate ot Dumont, I rode 
over thither, and found a very different scene trom that pro- 
sonted by the Prés Vallée; rocks and mountains, and 
streams and waterfalls, with a modern house, modern alley 
modern bridges, and modern furniture. In the mood which 
then possessed me, however, the Prés Vallée was more to 
my taste, and I returned to its calm shades as soon as 
possible, leaving tho letter to be delivered to the intendant, 
who was absent at the time of my arrival. 

At the end of ten days o courier resched the Prés Vallée 
from Paris, bringing 8 large packet addressed to myself, 
on opening which I found a short letter from Monsieur do 
Villardia, directing me to wait for s fortnight longer in 
Brittany for the purpose of bringing up the rents of several 
of his farms, and referring to another more voluminous paper 
contained in the same packet, which, as I econ perceived, 
eee ee ne rane ering, nee prceted: 
ings should tske place against John Marston Hall, for 
the reseue of ® prisoner from the hands of the criminal 
Tieufenant, and outherized him to plead the royal grace and 
pardon in all matters referring thereto. 

This, as may well bo supposed, afforded a great relief to 
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my mind, for it was by no means pleasant to go about the 
world with the fear "sf Toe Bost, hanging about the neck 
of one’s imagination. Although 1 had now no 8] 
sions from the pursuit of justice, I soon began to the 
solitude of the Prés Vallée delightfal than it had seemed 
at first; and though, had there been any one to share my 
sports, or to occupy my time, I should atill have enjoyed it 
much; yet the bours gradually became somewhat tiresome, 

‘ghut up in on old castle, with nothing but solemn woods 
around one, and 4 library of old books for my sole compa- 
nions, I now, however, found the Latin with which Lord 
Masterton had furnished me, turn to nome account, and 
after having read Ovid two or three times through, I dipped 
into Lucan, and pored over several other books, in order to 
while away the evenings. . 

At length, with infinite joy, 1 heard that the rents were 
all paid into the hands of the intendant, with the exception 
of & mmall sum, which was expected the next day; and I 
directed the courier, who had remained for the 6 of 
seumroing ihe to Paris, to prepare for our journey on 
the third day. Scarcely had I given the order, however, 
when « letter reached me, brought by the king's ordinary 
to Rennos. It was in the hand-writing of Monsieur de 
‘Villardin, and contained but a few words, which were evi- 
dently written under feelings of agitation or haste, In 
this billet, for letter I can scarcely call it, he directed me 
to forbear my journey, as he himeelf, and hie whole house. 
hold, would be at the Prés Vallée in six days from the date 
of his letter; and he then went on to bid me communicate 
this fact to the various domestics in the chateau, in order 
that it might be prepared, ns usual, for his ion. 

This change of destination was not unpleasant to me, for 
all I now wanted was society and occupation; and prevented 
as I had been, by my youth and my English birth, from 
entering into the debaucheries or factions of Paris, its routine 
had become wearisome to me eyen before I quitted it, All 
was now bustle in the chateau, As the autumn was coming 
on, fires were lighted in every apartment, and busy hands 
were engaged in removing the dust which, during the last 
two years, had accumulated in the untenanted rooms. My 
solitary residence of a month in the midst of such scenes as 
those around me had, I believe, done more to call forth 

ca 
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whatever of imagination entered into the composition 
of John Marston Hall all the eventa of his former life. 
Lord Masterton, as I had before said, hed done « good deal, 
it is true; but even when I quitted him, my great thirst was 
for action, not for thought. Now a new ingredient seemed 
mingling with my natare, I toview the things around 
me in & different light; and sh I would fain bave had 
some one to converse with, yet I could dream even alone. 
Thus, during the next two or three days, when the eveni 
had closed in, and I was left in the old library by myzelf, 
after reading for an hour or two, I would rise, and without 
a candle, wander through all the dim vast halls and gloomy 
chambers of the Prés Vallée, watching the flickering light 
of the fires, kindled in each chamber to scare away the 
damp, the flame flahod faintly from time to time, upon 
the rich arras and dar] i and dreaming 
time of heaven knows epee of acenos and adveu- 
tures which those chambers might have witnessed in times 


past, 

My conduct in these respects, indeed, was somewhat 
strangely misconstrued by an old female domestic who 
always remained in the house; but aa the misconstruction 
‘was all to my advantage, I had no reason to com By 
a little civility and kindness, I had established with her the 
character of & complete pheonix of pages, and I afterwards 
found that old Marguerite assured Madame de Villardin, on 
her arrival, that I had every night made a complete tour of 
the chateau to see that the fires were burning, and the 
rooms properly aired. At length, after waiting two days 
in hourly oxpectation of the coming of Monsieur de Villardin, 
‘an avant-courier arrived, and in about two hours more tho 
cavaleade 9; in the avenne, In Paris, where one 
never saw the whole household of the duke collected, one 
‘was not aware of the numbers it contained; but now, when 
two carriages, each containing eight people, and drawn by 
six horses, were followed up to the gates by twenty-four 
‘horsemen, one begun to have a much more respectful idea 
of Monsieur de Villardin’s establishment than one had for- 
merly entertained. The duke himself was on horsebsok; 
ang, springing to the ground the first, he gave his hand to 
the duchess, who ap; tome pale and languid. Both 
spoke kindly to me; but I could clearly porceive thet some- 
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jing was wrong in the domestio comfort of the family, and 
a00n found cate defeota of Monsieur de Villardin’s 
per a bad not been tly improved since 

Inft Paria, Old Jerome Laterdo vas toy principal 
racle in these matters, and from him I learned, that for 
eome weeks the duchess had been very gay in the capital; 
had been out continually, except when she received compan: 
at home, and had been universally sdmired and praised. 
All this had been less agreeable to Monsieur de Villardin 
than it might have bean to & mau of s more happy disposi- 
tions and after becoming irritable and morose in o con- 
eiderabls degree, he had suddenly announced his deter 
amination of retiring to Brittany. 

Madame de Villardin, unconscious of offence herself, and, 
‘as most women do, mistaking her husband’s character, 
cndeavoured to argue him out of his resolution. A discus- 
sion ensued, the particulars o. which did not transpire, even 
to the alh inquiring ing ears of soubrettes and valets de chambre; 
‘but the whole household perceived thet it must have been 
bitter and severe, for when it was over, Madame do Villar- 
din was found fainting, and bethed in tears, The arrange- 
ments for departure were hurried from thet moment, and 
before three days were over, the whole party were on their 
‘way to the Pr6s Vallée, 

As tho old man told me this story spontaneously, 1 
thought I might ot least venture to nsk whether he believed 
the duke to have any real caure for the jealousy that he 
evidently felt. : 

“None on earth,” replied the majordomo. “My Indy 
is gay and lively, and loves well enough to be admired, but 
she loves my lord dearly, we are all convinced; and depend 
upon it, no woman ever went astray yot without the ser- 
‘yante finding it out.” 


mgm 


g 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


Fox a time, the cht ‘on the domestic affairs of 
Monsieur de erraap eter retirement from Paris, was a 
great improvement, The duke seemed to feel himself more 
at caso in the country than the description of good Jerome 
Laborde permitted me to believe ho had been in the town; 
and me de Villardin, like wise woman, making up 
her mind to what she could not svoid, seemed determined 
to dedicate herself wholly to rural cocupstions and to the 
wife's first task of making his homo comfortablo and tran- 
quil to her husband. Matters thus soon assumed a new 
aapect. Monsieur de Villardin, srbo wad netarely ot 8 Noel 

affectionate disposition, gave way fully to all the better 

of his heart, and I have never seen & more happy 

hou than that which, for the month that follo 
‘was presented by the chateau of the Prés Vallée, although 
Madame de Villardin herself had become far more re 
eud matronly then she had appeared in Paris, The duke, 
with the natural eagerness and activity of his disposition, 
was, of course, obliged to find himself constant employment, 
but to s man so fond of field sports as he was, the country 
around us presented an unfailing source of amusement. 
Now it was a fishing party, now it was an expedition 
against the stags, the boars, or the wolves; now it was a 
walk to bring home a chevrenil, which furnished us with 
the day’s entertainment; and on most of these occasions, I 
was glad to find that Madame de Villardin, at her own re- 
quest, accompanied her husband, 

For my part, the whole was joy and satisfaction to me; 
for it was evident that all those whose affections I coveted, 
were daily growing more fond of me; the duke was never 
tired of praising my method of conducting their sports; 
Madame de Villardin seemed to take s delight in seeing me 
play with her litle girl; the servants, who were eure to 
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meet all good offices and no evil ones from my hands, found 
8 great difference between myself and such pages as they 
were accustomed to encounter, with whom the ordinary do- 
mestica of a house are generally in « state of open warfare. 
The two younger pages themselves, were my pets and my 
rotegés: and the only one who hated me with a tolerable 
degree of malevolence was my first enemy, Mastor Gaspard 
de Belleville, whose fear was the only restraint upon his 
animosity. Certain it is, that his dislike was not particu- 
larly diminished during our stay at the Prés Vallée. The 
inoreaaing regard and confidence of our routual lord towards 
myself, the frequent rebukes and mortifications that his 
awkwardness and inactivity in all our field sporta called 
‘upon himself, as well as the total disregard with which I 
treated him, all served to increase and cultivate his original 
diataste towards me. It is true he never dared to show his 
hatred in such = manner as to give we ap excuse for re- 
senting it, but it peeped out in a thousand little words and 
actions, amongst which one of the pettiest, but one which 
tallog tes br ap nae Wiad aekion a noite alka bat 
calling me by i Ae EAPO ag of me to others, but 
ways designa “ “<P Btranger: 

Engishoane the Horeler. Ber al hist wan ory canly 
eee ai incl oon scarcely notioed it at all, Monsieur 
de Villardin, panera acne dan iran tao 
cumstance I have menti one reproved 
him for not speaking of me By my name.” “Oat, hin, air,” 
he said, “by his pi appellation, Monsieur Hall; and 
Toueribor Gat belie betiee born, as well am better cite 
cated, than yourself.” 

Of another, and far more serious trait of his ill will to. 
wards myeelf, I received about this time proofs quite suffi- 
cient $0 easety raped though perhaps’they were not quite 

Gactly cher the avvivalof the family atthe Prés Vallée, 
the duke took me out with him alone, and csusing roe to 
walk by his side, made me give him a far more fall and de- 
tailed account of sll my adventures on the road than I had 
Woon ato do by lr. Pilg tren mel mea 

in before ‘aris, 
Mameedge to aby ane but hiself tho slave 1 tod hed fs 
the liberation of Jacques Marlot. 
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To no ons, I assure loed,” I replied; “even 
to his own uncle, Jerome I never mentioned the 
facts; merely telling him, to quiet the old man’s mind, that 
Thad heard hia nephew had been Hberated, without adding 
one word which could induce him to believe that I had any 
leet in the transaction.”” (agi ab dees 

“Tt is extraordinar: 7 indeed!” i in 
renlys pan iis an undoubted fact, that between the time 

your aiding to resoue the prisoner, and my visit to the 
Hotel de Boul Hon that night, the police had obtained the 
most perfect account of person, a] », Gress, 
situation, Can you remember,” ho ‘aied, «whether there 
was any one present when you related the circumstances 
to me?” 

“No one, my lord,” I replied, ‘‘as you may remember, 
but Gaspard a Belloville.” Pee y. 

Monsiour do Villardin shook his head. ‘‘Indeed!"” he 
aid; “Indeed! Yet I cannot believe the boy would be 
either 0 base or 90 foolish as to betray such » conversation. 
However,” he added, changing the subject abruptly, “of 
sourse, a8 you have suffered robbery while engsged in my 
servic, all nt alow you. to ee hy anyting ofthe 
kind. The sum which was taken from you shell be repaid 
to you aa soon as wo return home, and in the mean time, 
do not Jet avy suspicion of Gaspard appear in your beba- 
viour towards him.” 

«There exists 80 very little communication between ws, 
my lord,” I replied, «on any subject, that there is no fear 
of my betraying any such feeling; and certainly, more than 
grer, I shall take care to conceal it, since you desire me to 

lo Bo.” 

The same evening the duke gave me an order upon his 
intendant for the full sum whieh I had lost; and as a atill 
greater proof of his regard, ordered an ——- in the im. 
mediate vicinity of his own, consisting of two very comfort- 
able chambers, to be prepared for my sole use, 

This state of things had continued about s month, when 
& rumour became prevalent in our little world that the 
duchess was again 3 and about the same time, 
after a deep and fearful fit of gloom, of which no one under. 
atood the cause, Monsieur de Villardin shut himself up al- 
most entirely in hia library and his bed-chamber, and was 
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hardly seen by anybody for several days, Madame do Vill . 
ardin, too, was observed several times in tears, and every- 
thing appeared once more to be going wrong in the family. 
At the ond of 0 few days, bower, cage ws rg 
in the duke himself, apparently by the exhortations of hi 
confeagor, who was frequently with him for several hours at 
atime. Of this excellent man I shall have occasion to 
more hereafter; and here it is only necessary to say, that 
tho influence he possessed over the mind of Monsieur de 
‘Villardin was at all times extraordinary. His usual resi- 
dence was at Rennes, and consequently he had not seen the 
duke for more than two years; but his authority did not 
seem to have been at all shaken, nor the bold tone of his 
reproof at all softened by absence; for I remember once, on 
ing the library door, which was ajar, having unwillingly 
Roar him myself tax his penitent with absolute madness, 
However that might be, the duke very soon resumed his 
usual habits, and it sppeared to me that he endeavoured, 
by Hersased. kindness, to efface from the mind of the duchess 
whatever effect any harshness he hod shown hor might bare 
produced. Most gladly did she seem to eatch at every Te- 
newed proof of his affection, and the happiness of the family 
‘was again apparently restored for the time, when one morn- 
ing, 28 we were about to set out to hunt in tho tbour- 
‘hood, the young Count de Mesnil, who hed rescued the dake 
out of the hande of the butchers in Paris, and who had sinco 
‘deen & frequent visitor at his houso, rode up to the gates, 
and was received with a joyous walcome by both the duke 
and hia Iedy. Ho, like Monsieur de Villardin, had come 
into Brittany to spend some time on his ostates, and as his 
dwelling was within soven miles of the Prés Vallée, hia 
Puls tome bomen very sencly ob aquest as they had boca 
in Paris, 

At first the natural bent of Madame de Villardin’s dispo- 
tition led her into some of those little acts of gaisty and 
display, from which a habitual love of admirstion rendered 
it almost impossible for hor to refrain; but very soon, and 
somowhat suddenly, her manner towards the young count 
saeumed an air of great coldncss; and I exsily divined tho 
cause both of this change and of the great affcetion which 
Monsieur de Mosnil appeared to feel for the lord and family 
ai the Prés Valles, 
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. Strange to say, Monsiour de Villardin, awake to the 
slightest word in other instances, and suspicious where thera 
‘was no cause, was in the present case totally blind, long 
aftor Madame de Villardin herself bad become aware of the 
designs of their visiter, He had known the Count do Moenil 
as a mere boy, and he atill looked upon him as euch, This 
might be one cause of his blindness; but, in truth, I believe 
there is also a sort of fatality in such cases, or rather a 
madnoss, which, to s suspicious mind, makes trith look like 
falsehood, and falsehood appear to be trath. I felt very 
rauch for Madame de Villardin, whose situation appeared 
to be painful in the extreme, and whose conduct towards 
the Count de Mesuil, as far, at least, as I could see, was 
snort fealoat; Wa, of eames, 1 dared. pet any Sand ie 
open the ayes lord such a subject, without having 
tame decided fact to warrant my interference, 

In this state of affairs, nearly two months more passed 
over our heads, without any circumstance occurring to 
change my own situation or that of the other parties; 
Monsieur de Villardin continuing extremely to the 
society of hia young neighbour, and the duchess, on the 
contrary, treating him with a degree of cold hnughtiness 
which 4] towards rudeness. At length, one morn- 
ing, shortly after the Count de Mesnil, who had been upon 
& visit at the Prée Vallée, bad left tho house, in order as it 
horael i Denice we aresoet Beast morse te 

back, intending to to 80 dod by 
myself, Gaspard de Belleville, and one or two grooms. 
‘When we were about a mile and « half from the chateau, 
however, he suddenly remembered that « psoket, referring 
to the business which called him to the city, had been left 
on the table of his library, and as it was of come impor. 
‘tanoe, he directed me to ride back and bring it to him at 
Rennes. I asocordingly lost no time in returning to the 
Prés Vallée; but was somewhat surprised, when about half 
8 mile from the house, to remark a horse, which I very 
well recognised as that of the Count de Mesnil, tied to one 
of the old trees which I have before described. I had taken 
Hine read hed ed Se acetone Saleh Gecacon from the 

i me through a the grounds that, 
lying at a distance from any ite ony paths, was 
generally very lonsly; but in truth, when 1 bebeld this 
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sight, I wished that I had pursued any other way, for I 
apprehended, and not without cause, ‘that I might boon be 
placed in one of the mont painfal situations that it is possible 
to conceive. I had, however, but one task to : to 
do the errand on which E was sent; but in order to see as 
little as possible, I rode to the back of the chateau, and 
entering from the offices, went up by ono ot the back stair- 
oases into the library. That room, however, opened again 
into the small saloon, and the door by which I entered 
fronted the other, which was unclosed, and exactly opposite 
to which, on the wall of the saloon, was hung s large 
‘Venetian mirror in « silver frame. The moment I entered, 
I heard voices, and my eyo involuntarily rested on the 
mirror, in which I beheld the reflection of two figures: that 
of the duchess with her back to the glass, so that I could 
not see the expression of her countenance, and that of 
Monsieur de Meanil kneeling at her feet, and holding her 
ne with some degree of force in his own, while he preasod 
lips upon it. 

Although, as I have said, I could not see tho face of the 
duchess, her words, and the tonc in which they were pro- 
nounced, were quite sufficient to show me that she was 
repelling indignantly the grossest insult that woman can 
receive man, 

“If you do not instantly quit me, sir,” she exclaimed, 
in aloud and vehement voice, ‘I will call those who can 
and will protect me sgainst your daring insolence. Rise, 
rir, rise; I do not know which is the most to be despised: 
your affection of love tor @ woman you insult, or your 
hypocrisy in pretending friendship for the man you endes- 
‘your to Wroug.”” 

The count wes not without all those ordinary arguments 
on the subject, by which men furnish women, who are 
already inclined to degrade themselves, with excuses for eo 
doing. I did not allow him time, however, to make much 
use of his oratory, but by oversetting one of the tables in 
the library, gave him intimation that some one was near. 
Tmmediate and nof very dignified fight was his resource, 
and taking his way through another door, he left the 
duchess without any great ceremony in bidding her adieu. 
As I saw her approaching the library, I also made my 
escape by the staircase, as rapidly as if I had been 
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upon some furtive expedition. The truth is, that my mind, 
for the frst time in my life, I believe, was not made up how 
to act, and I did not wish to encounter Madame de Villardis 
until F hed formed my determination. I had also obtained 


Although I knew that Monsieur de Villardin waited for 
the papers, my was slow I confess; for I was embar- 
assed with meditations, which were not easily brought to 
anend. Had I been sure thet the duchess would have told 
her own story to her husband, I might have held my peace, 
and suffered the matter to take its course; but 1 clearly 
saw that the canseless jealousy of Monsieur de Villardin 
himself had so greatly alarmed his wife, that it was vory 
doubtful whether she wonld open his eyes to the perfidy of 
his friend, not knowing what strange and violent effect the 
communication might produce. At the same time I remem- 
bered the ise I had made: never to nce him d 
without g him aware of the fact; but though this 
frome was decided, yet I felt afraid to perform it, and was 

4 in considering how I might do so in such & manner as 
to folfil my duty, and yet to guard against the slightest 
suspicion falling upon his innocent wife. It may be thought, 
indeed, that for this purpose, I had nothing to do but to 
tell all that I had seen, precisely as 1 had seen it; but 
Monsieur de Villardin was not famous for hearing any one 
to an ond, and I therefore knew that the effect of the first 
part of my tale would probably be, to prevent his attending 
‘to one word of its conclusion. Eventually, however, I both 
made up my thind to tell him what I had witnessed, and 
fixed upon the meana of making him hear ze out; and as 
soon as this was settled, I my horse into a gallop, and 
never til I was in Beane. is 

‘The busineas which had taken him to the provincial capital 
detained him for several hours, but was ultimately settled to 
his satisfaction, and he returned homeward in a happier 
mood than any I had lately witnessed. He was more calm 
and placid than he had been for months, and met his wife 
with that confiding and affectionate air which I hoped might 
induce her to open ber whole heart to her husl at once. 
‘Had she done so, what misery she would have saved him! 
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But she was too mnch afraid of him to act in the only manner 
that could have rebuked suspicion for ever. As I was almost 
constantly, on some excuse or another, in the salooz or Sibrary, 
Thad it opportunity of watching my lord's counte- 
nancé, and I scanned it eagerly during the evening, to see 
whether tho tale bad been told. Ho wae so cheertul and eo 
gny, that his froe, like o summer sky, would in s moment 
have betrayed the slightest cloud that came over him; but 
the day closed without any appearing, and it was clear that 
the duchess, most weakly, had determined to conceal the 
insult offered to her by the Count de Mesnil from her 
husband. 

‘The task then lay with me; and when Madame de Villar- 
din had retired for the night, I entreated the duke to grant 
mea few minutes’ audience. He first heard my roquest with 
a smile, and asked whether to-morrow would not do as well; 
but the next moment his demon woke suddenly up, a cloud 
came over his brow, and I could see that suspicion and dis- 
trust were once more alive. Starting up, he took ono of the 
tapers, and beckoning me into the library, which was more 
retired and secure than the saloon, he shut the door, and 
casting himself into an arm chair, exclaimed, alinost fiercely, 
“Now! boy! now! what is it you have to say?” 

I saw that he was dreadfully agitated, even by his own 
imaginations, for as yet I had not ssid one word to cause 
the slightest emotion ; but still, as I have said, he was moved 
in an extraordinary degree; ond I knew, that unless I took 
the means on which I had before resolved to gain an unin- 

d hearing, my story would be out short in the midst. 
Advancing, therefore, as near as I well could, 1 knelt down 
before him, and said, “My lord, I have something to tell 

rou; but you are eo quick, thet I am afraid of not 

ing it all. If you will give me your word of honour 

thot you will hear every word I have to say without intor- 

rupting me, I will go on; but if you will not, I will hold my 

Sengoey and on my lite, nothing shall ever make me open 
my lips, 

"he repaid me with a fierce glauce for the conditions that 
I made; bat as he knew that I was one to keep my word, 
‘he promised most solemnly to bear me to an ead, 

‘Well then, my lord,” J said, ‘*I shall only farther claim, 
that as you give ciedit to one part of my story, so you shall 
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sire credit to the other; for every word that I am about to 
speak is equally true.” 

I then to recount all that I hed seen in the 
morning he had sent mo back for the papers; and never 
did I see a more terrific struggle take place in a human being 
than that which agitated him during the recital. When 1 
first ppoke of Monsieur de Mesnil’s horse tied to the tree, 
he had nearly broke forth; and when I came to relate the 
seene that first met my eye in the lil » he started up 
from off his chair with every muscle of his face working 
under excessive emotion. He remembered his promise, 
however, and sitting down again, covered his eyes with his 
hand while I proceeded; but as I concluded with the words 
which his wife had uttered, he caught me by the arm, and 
gered cagerly in my face, oxclaiming, ‘Ha! did she say 
that 2" 


“On my honour! On my soul, she did!" I replied; “as 
I hope in heaven!” 

“Boy, you have saved me!” he exclaimed, sinking back 
in ih a ado my antenisn it, I aaw a tear rise up in 
his eye and roll over his cheek. He brushed it hastily away, 
and then laying his hand kindly upon my shoulder, said, 
John Marston, you have done your duty well and nobly, 
and by taking the means you have to make me hear you out, 
you have conferred an obligation on your Jord that must 
never be forgotten. To ® boy of your age I cannot spesk 
as I might to others, of the vice and evil that reigns amongst 
our highest dames in Paris; but let it suffice, that a woman 
who so degrades herself becomes, to my mind, « thing of 
loathing and abhorrence; and if you can conceive what it is 
to love with the deepest intensity, you msy understand what 
it would be to behold the beloved object suddenly change 
from tho dearest jewel of your heart to the foulest object 
that earth can present to your eyes. It is worse, a thou- 
sand times, than to see the blighting change from life to 
desth. But you have saved me; for the very suspicion of 
such « thing would be madness, But you have saved mes 
snd after that noble speech, I shall never henceforth enter- 
Maat re: beat ek mi ok 

low ly, sadly, he deceived hit may easily 
‘be divined; for where was there yet a suspicious man that 
over laid aside his suspicions? : 
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“ As to the Coant de Mesnil,” ho added, his Ep curling 
both with scorn and anger, ‘I look upon him but as 8 worm. 
‘Ho is one of the many who think it honourable, and gay, and 
brilliant, to act, a3 she justly ssid, the hypocrite and the 
villain, and is contemptible. “Nevertheless, he must not go 
unpunished, and must be cared for. On his account I will 
speak with to-morrow; but in the mean time repeat 
once more what your lady replied.”” 

1 did as he bade me, and he marked every syllable atten- 
tively, 

“You vary not  word,"’ he said; ‘‘and I well know that 
your honour end your memory never fail. You have saved 
me from torments not to be told, and perhaps from deeds 
thst might have bronght greater torments still; you hare 
acted wisely and nobly, and henceforth I treat you as my 
son. Now, lesve me, my good boy, and to-morrow by six 
of the clock be here in the library, when we will speak of 
what farther steps are to be taken in this affair.’’ 

Lleft him without reply, and went to bed, satisfied with 
my own conduct, and gratified by the result. The noxt 
morning I wes in the Ii as the clock struck the hour 
that he had named; but Monsieur de Villardin was down 
‘before me, and had probably been Bo some tithe, as there 
‘wore several sheets of parchment before him, and he had 
Jost concluded the writing of s paper of some length as I 
entered, He looked up with a smile when he perceived me, 
and said, ‘General St. Maur, or, as I believe I ought to 
coll him, Lord Lengleigh, informed me that he and Lord 
Maaterton had, in recompense for the services you bad ren- 
dered them, sasigned you a sufficient revenue from one of 
their farms to maintain you at ease in the station which 
you are destined to fill. Pray how much did they thus 

it you! 

“A thousand crowns per annum, my lord,”’ replied I; 
“and, indeed, in your house I do not know what to do with 


it, 

“Oh! time will teach you plenty of uses for it,” answered 
the duke; “and for the Torrloe yun bave rendered me I am 
sbout to add nearly double what you already possess, There 
is a small farm, which I bought lately, near my states at 
Dumont, which produces about eighteen hundred crowns; 
and besides the farm-house, there is upon it the dwelling of 
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tha former proprietor, whose family is now extinct. It is 
called Juvigny. I give it to you for ever, holding only the 
right of guardianship over you and it, till you are of age by 
law to use it . There are the pu » together with 
my direotions to a notary in regard to the cession. Bida 
groom take them to Rennes, and bring back the deed drawn 
up this evening, when J wil sign i 
most warmly, did 1 express my gratitude, , fanoy- 
ing re we rac ten some ums of three 
thousand crowns annum went far beyond any dreams 
which I yet had of expense. Monsicur do Villardin amiled 
‘at the enthusissm with which I poured forth the thanke, and 
at she ieee eset to entertain of the boundlessness of 
my 
Wal well,” he said, “you will learn to 4 inte it 
more justly in time, barter d give the groom one 
with partisuler orders to beck the 
no one can tell what oir bse forth, a 
to me ss soon as you have given him your directions."”” 
I immediately obeyed, and choosing one of the 
_ hey my more especial favourite in the family, gare 
{be papers, with i penetiane to_mee ‘and dil. 
cae to the 2 and end that the 
luke had just concluded a Ae which he wrote the 
address of the Count de Mesnil ; ‘nd after drawing a small 
cord of floss silk across the folds, he sealed the ligature at 
‘both ends, and put the note into my bands:—‘You will 
take that,” he said, with a calm amile, ‘‘to oar good friend 
the Count de Mesnil ; but do not go till after breakfast, nor 
Jet it seem by your manner that there is anything extra- 
ordinary in your mission; for, to my taste, things of this 
Kind had better always be conducted as quietly as possible. 
Deliver it into the count’s own hand, when Yon tare rasclad 
his dwelling, and bring me back his 
Of course I very wi understood that J was charged with 
one of those cartels of mortal defiance which were then so 
common in every country af Kurope. The matter certain!; 
was nothing new to me, for many 8 trifling dit te bad 
‘I seen brought to the arbitrament of the sword when Ifollowed 
the camp of the cavaliers; but it did seem strenge to me 
that the dake 80 far departed from the general customs of 
the day as to send his detianee by o pege, intend of by vome 
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intended. I found afterwards, however, that his irritable 
fear of ridicule, which was the next prominent characteristic 
of his mind to ita susceptibility of tho slightest fuspicion, 
wea te cones of any that apy 


of proceeding. lowever iat might be, of beta 
Tid cot 0 pject to the task, though it peemed to me doubt- 
ful how Monsieur de Mesnil would receive such a cartel from 
& page, and what might be his treatment of the bearer, 
Personal risk seldom entered into my calculation in these 
matters, and I ordered my horse to be ready after break- 
fast, and a groom to be prepared to accompany me, as gaily 
aa if I had been going upon an errand of pleasure, Before 
setting out, however, I had an opportunity of seeing the 
behaviour of the duke towards his wife, and it, I confess, 
was the first thing that gave me any pain in the business. 
It was 00 gentle, s0 affectionate, so different from what it 
had been on former occasions, that, as the thought fished 
across my mind, that the fret first fies oer, of such tenderness might 
be the last of his life, I would have given more than 
had in the world to have prevented ths proposed coated 
from taking place. To do 80 was, of coune, impossible 
and accordingly after breakfast I mounted my horse, ond 
rode away fr Mesnil Moray, the dwelling of ‘Monsieur de 
‘Villardin’s adversary, 

Though I waa a little gloomy when I set out, old habits 
goon got the better ot nee ore and I readily brought 
asyself to look upon the affair altogether as one > of thore 
matters which every man must undertake, at least, a hun- 
dred times in the course of his life. ‘‘ Monsieur de Villar- 
din,” I sht, “will fight fifty more, 1 hope, before he 
hhas done with the sword,”’ and with this consclatory reflec- 
tion, I cantered on as fast I could. Somewhat Town than 
an hour brought me to the gates of the chateau, and on 
demanding to see Monsisur de Mesnil, I was instantly 
admitted to bis presence. I thought he turned rather pale 
when he saw me, bat it might be merely imaginary; and 
cortai inky, threnghont the whole, he behaved bke « man of 
honour and courage. He took the billet, and cutting the 
silk, read it atientin with « slight frown knitting his 
brows, He then mie fi in s calm tons, “Do you know 
the contents of this note, young man ?”” 
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‘The question puzzled me o little, for though I strong]; 
mupeoted the general natare of what the billet contai 
yet I knew none of the particulars, and oonld not even be 
sure of that which I i I answered, therefore, that 
“T did not;”” and the count rejoined, throwing the note into 
the fire, ‘‘Well, then, as Monsisur de Villardin has been 
kind enough to send me an unceremonious request, I will 
send him an mnceremonious reply. Tell him 1 will accept 
his invitation, with ell its particulars, and that I am his 
very obedient servant. You may add, I would have writ- 
ten, but that T have a great deal to do between this and 

‘ight. 
Charged with this ambi, mes T returned to the 
Prée Vallée, and found ane de Valardin playing with 
his little girl, while Madame de Villardin was in her own 
chamber, preparing to go out with him for a walk, 

“Have you brought any note?” he asked me immedi- 
ately, taking advantage of his wife's absence, to inquire 
the result of my embassy in private. I replied that I had 
only received : etal vine ailPeed aad he fen a 
protext to send away tho li irl, and made me givo him 
& detailed account ov ell that bad occurred. os 

“Well, well,” he said, as I concluded, “it is all well. 
Be prepared to go out with me at six o'clock to-night, and 
geta re and pickaxe privately from the gardon."” 

T did not well know what to anticipate from these direc- 
tions, for it was then in the early part of spring, and ot six 
o’clock the evening was too far advanced to afford any- 
thing like sufficient sight for a fair single combat. Never- 
theless, I had, of course, nothing but to obey ; snd slipping 
out about half past five, I got the tools from the garden, 
and after placing them in a spot where they were not likely 
to be observed, I returned to the library, where I was ve! 
soon joined by Monsieur de Villardin, His hat and cl 
were already there, and I was just siding him to put them 
on, when the groom, who had been despatched to Rennes, re- 
tarned with a notary and the papers ared for signature. 
By the calm way "vith which ‘Monsleus de "Villardin took 
this interruption, called for lights, heard the papera roed, 
and went through all the necessary formalities for investing 
me with the property which ho had bestowed upon me, I 
easily divined thet he had no fixed appointment for that 
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honr, and began to suspect the real object of his expedi- 
tion, - When sil was concluded, and the notary sent 

under # safe escort, he bade me follow him. We thus 
issued forth in the dusk, and having fornished ourselves 
i i ‘proceeded a short distanea on 


“Now, my young friend,” he ssid, at length, “1 must 

trust to your guidance, Mae mH heard that you never for- 

person, or thing, once have seen? Do 

Bn tink’ you cau ow ad me’ to the tree under which 

Monsieur de Mesnil’s horse was tied, when you passed yoa- 
terday morning?” 

«“T think I can,” I lied; “and certainly, if not to 
the precise tree, I can you to the next one to it; for 
there wore but two or three together, and I know the 
elump well,” 

‘When we reached the neighbourhood of the spot, the 
various objects around at once recalled to my remembrance 
which was the tree I sought; and having approached it, 
Monsieur de Villardin measured ont @ space of ground 
beneath its branches, about six feet by three, and causing 
me to remove the turf in one piece, we both set vi 
to work, and with pickaxe soon hollowed out » 
anflicient trench to contain the body of a man. ‘Hf I fall,” 
he sid, when we had concluded our work, “let it be remem- 
bored that I wish this to be my grave. If I survive, I will 
direct you what to do.”” 

Bofore leaving the spot, he caused me to carry shout 9 

+ dozen shovelfuls of the earth away, and cast them into the 

river, which flowed at the distance of three or four hundred 
yards. We then placed the tools in the grave, and re- 
tarned ae the haloes. Papas de Villardin direstin, ecting me 
previo to ve the next morning, to i 
Brae with ny ove bonds, and leaving it feepured in the 
atable, to goon to the spot where he had been working, 
and wait for his coming, 

‘The coolness with which he set about all his proceedings, 
and my knowledge of his skill as. swordsman, made moe 
fl ery cont one cea Cae Narae oe oat oe 

in favour, although his adversary was hie junior by near 
twenty years. Thad seen ao noch of such affairs, too, 
that I could generally form a very good guess in regard to 
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the result, and from ell I had observed of Monsieur de 
‘Villardin’s conduct during the day, I went to bed with very 
Nittle fear for his safety the next morning. I was up at the 
time prescribed, saddled the horse as well as I could in 
utes os > Sind oes walked ray to the ese, whieh 
reacl it ae the first faint gray morning began 
fo antontd wi tke Sleakneas ef aight 

‘When I had waited there about « quarter of an hour, I 
heard’ the sound of s horso’s fect, and 8 moment after 
perceived Monsieur de Villardin, who sprang to the ground, 
rad giving me his rein to bold’ only roman that it was 
darker than he bad expected, although, by this time, the 
dawn had made considerable Progress, In about five 
minutes after, which he spent in ing @ piece of firm 
dry turf unencumbered by trees, and fitted, as far as pos: 
sible, for the sort of morning’s amusement in which he was 
going to exercise himself, the sound of another horse's feet 
was shears end ‘wa were soca) joleed. ty he, oust de 
‘Mesnil. He was quite alone, and dismount a Little 
distance, he bowed coldly to Monsiour de Vil » BBY- 
ing, “As you requested, sir, I have come slone, You, I 
see, have brought your * 

“T did po, sir,” the duke, ‘in the first place, 
that ho might hold our horses; in the next, that he might 
and the survivor in filling up yon trench,” and he ed 
to the grave, “He is s boy of honour and of birth,” he 
added, “and you may trust him fully; but, if you desire 
it, I will order him to withdraw.” 

“ Not on my account,”’ replied Monsieur de Mesnil; “I 
am just as well ploased that he should be present; though, 
I must say, that I should have thought Duke de Vil- 
lardin might have found some fitter person than a page to 
carry his cartel to the Count de Mesnil.’”” 

“T have chosen the method of proceeding I have fol- 
lowed, Monsieur de Meanil, not only because I think these 
things between brave men had better always be done as 
quietly as possible, but also beonuse 1 judged it unneces- 
sary that many witnesses should hear me tell you, se I now 
do, that I look upon you as villain, s hypocrite, snd a 
terior, Save of every good feeling but the brate quality 

“Enoagh, enough, sir!” cried the Count de Mesnil; 
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the babar. Whar do you to your ged 
. lo 

‘He then gave mo his horve’s rein, ead Monsieur do Vil- 
Jardin led him to the spot which he had chosen, made him 
examino it accurately, to see that there was no inequality 
or artifice, and then, drawing his sword, caused his adyer- 
sary to measure it with the of his own, which proved 
to be nearly an inch longer, On perociving this difference, 
the count declared that he was tly willing to wait, if 
Monsieur de Villardin thought fit to send to the custle for 
® more equal weapon; but the duke replied, that he was 
quite contented with the sword that he and throwing 
away his closk, hat, and cost, took his ground, and put 
himself in a posture of defence, 

The Count de Mesanil prepared for the combat more 
slowly. Hoe certainly evinced no fear; but there were two 
or threg slight traits thet I remarked in his conduct, which 
induced me to believe that, either from the consciousness 
of having wronged his friend, or from feeling himnelf infe- 
Tior in skill and dexterity, he advanced not to the encounter 
with the same confidence as that which appeared in tho 
whole demeanour of Monsieur de Villardin, When the 
duke had first referred to the grave which he had dug the 
night before, and pointed it out with his hand, the eye of 
the young count strained eagerly upon it for a moment, and 
a evident that the anticipations the sight naturally 

‘up were felt bitterly. Ie was pale, too, and though 
he spoke firmly and calmly, I perceived that there was a 
difficulty in untastening his cloak, and all the other hittle 
preparations, which spoke a mind intensely occupied with 
other thoughts, I observed, also, that it seemed some- 
what strange, that he in no dogreo referred to the cause 
of his it hostil ition to a man who had been so 
Jately his friend; and i it seemed that the few short 
lines which Monsieur de Villardin had written had been 
quite sufficient to explain all, and to mako him feel that 
amity was changed for ever into unquenchable bate be 
owt lengah all was prepared, and the swords of th 
G was a 6 two 
combatants crossed. After a few parades on either, parts 
which served no purpose but to let each know the skill and 
peculiar mode of fencing of his adversary, the assault as- 
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sumed s more serious charseter; but still it appeared that 
both wished to maintain the defensive, and I plainly saw 
Eins, mire tian onse, the dake soci ‘ure wounded ce Oe 
armed his opponent, hed he thought fit. In a ehort tims, 
however, the Count de Memil, who was of a hasty and 
essionate disposition, and not eo old» soldier as Monsieur 
co, Uilaciia, become Rested in. ths. seorentet, set peseed 

‘is antagonist bard, still keeping a hand and eye, but 
evidently coming more and-mare veboment Bt each pass, 
‘At length, in a furious lange, by not keeping his right foot 
quite straight, and probably more accustomed to salle 
Yarmes than tho green sward, he ali; and came 0) 
His knoe, perfctly at tho meroy of is adversary. But 
Monsicur de Villardin, to my surprise, dropped the point of 
his eword, bidding him rise. 

“I do not teke advantage of an socident, air,”’ he eaid. 
The count rose with downcast eyes and « burning.check, 
and replied, after s m< ’s pause, “* I cannot, of course, 
after is uct of generosit think ——” 

“Tf, sir,” said Monsieur de Villardin, cutting him short, 
*¢ you are contented to go forth into the world again, aa ono 
who bears the name of villain, and hypocrite, and seoundrel, 
—and I shall then add coward, mount your horse and 
begone; if not, resume your place.” 

‘The count's eyes flashed, and the combat was instantly 
renewed, but this time with a different result. At the end 
of four or five paases, with « movement so rapid that I could 
searorly S00 how 3} was sttoted; though xs rany be ballered. 
was an eager spectator, Monsieur de Villardin parried a 
Jonge of his adversary in such a manner ss to leave the 
whole of the count’s person open. He then lunged in 
return, and the next moment the Count de Mosnil was lying 
Peoetenie on the carl. At @ sign from the duke, I threw 

bridles of the horses over = low bough, and ran up to 
the spot. The fallen man by that time had raised himself 

one arm, and with the other hand seemed grasping at 

‘blades of grass; but he spoke not, and his head, droop- 
ing forward, concealed his countenance, ‘‘ Shalt 1 brmg 
water?” I said; but, ere time was given for an answer, the 
Aeengeh Sieh ind costed Maho seize himeclt 20. 2 
passed oway, and with a single groan he fell back 
ground aad expired. ae 
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‘We stood and gased upon his still, pale countenance for 
sevoral minutes; but it was very evident from the first look, 
that his career was st an end; and efter » pause, the duke 
Dent over him and opened his vest. Scareely a drop of 
blood had flowed from the wound which om hia death, 
elthough, from the direotion it had taken, it seemed to me 
that it must have pieroed his heart. 

"yh oral ost bp llega ngs he over! 
rat, put uy it my boy; 06 if it beats,” 
"he T opened hia shit to do wo, thers ob ed out a locket, 

which was auspended from his neck by a bloe riband, and 
which contained s single lock of dark hair. As soon aa he 
now it, the duke caught it up, and unfasteving the riband, 

gased upon the hair for a moment or two with an eager 

Jook. ft was certainly the colour to a very shade, of that 
of Madame de Villardin, and I instantly saw that the domon 

had taken possession of her husband once more. After 
ing ot the locket for several minutes, be pus it by, and 

fen goked mo, sternly, ifthe man were if 

I replied that he certainly was, as far as I could discover. 
“ Then now to our next task,'’ said the duke; ‘‘ bring me 
yon mantle and coat.’” 

I immediately obeyed, and bringing forward the clothes 
of the unhappy count, I aided in wrapping the body therein; 
and then taking the fost, while the duke raised the hoad, 
we bore the corpse to the grave that we hed dug, and laid 
it there without prayer or benediction. Woe noxt placed 
the hat and sword of the decessed in the earth along with 
him, and then, as fast as possible, filled up the pit with 
mould, Notwithstanding the quantity of earth I had re- 
moved the night before, there was still more than to 
fill up the grave to the level of the other ground, and I had 
four or five shovelfuls more to carry down ami cast into the 
Pay Ae eng eet ph enc the lee pelt 
fal ‘been disposed of, we laid the turf down again over 
the spot, and so carefully hed it been removed, that though 
the ground was & little raised, it required some examination 
to discover where the aperture had been made. 

“A few showers of rain,”’ said the duke, as he gased 
ae Wing, be T thosght thet tbe of many 
I replied nothing, but rein 
years would never remove the traces of that morning’s 
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work from his heart or from my memory. In regard to the 
ground, however, I entertained no apprehension of its ever 
being discovered. The young count himself, in tying his 
horse to that tree when he came on his turtive and evil visit 
to the dwelling of his friend, had of course selected one of 
the most retired spots that he could find; and it was only 
the accidental circumstance of my cutting across from the 

cular point of the high road where I had left Monsieur 

‘Villardin on the way to Rennes, that had caused me to 
discover the charger in that situation. In that spat, too, 
the turf was short, and the grass anything bat luxuriant, 
so that the shopherds were not likely to lead their flocks 
thither, at least till the year was more advanced, by which 
time all traces of the grave would be effaced. The only 
thing now to disposo of was the horse; and after examining 
the ground carefully, in order to ascertain that nothing of 
any kind had boen ropped or forgotten, the duke directed 
me to lead the animal some distance in the way to the 
¢count's own dwelling, and thon turn him loose. 

I did as he bade me, leaving Monsieur de Villardin to 
return to the castle alone; taking the horse by the 
bridle, I brought it to the vicinity of the road which led to 
Mesnil Moray, at spot about half a mile from the bridge 
which crosses the Vilaine, There I gave it the rein; and 
though it had followed as quietly as possible up to that mo- 
ment, no sooner did it find itself free than it darted away 
as if it had suddenly become mad, It sprang at once over 
a fonce and crossed the high road, taking tho direction of 
ita lord’s dwelling, without any regard to path. 1 climbed 
up a neighbouring bank to watch its course for an instant, 
and to my surprise saw it plunge into the river, and after 
sinking down from the force with which it darted in, rise up 
again, ewim the stream, spring up tho bank, and gallop 
away across the fields, . 

There omething awful in the sight, and I could not 
help thinking, as the noble horse bounded away, that there 
was a living witness of the bloody scene in which I had just 
taken part, that could he have found voice, would have 
soon called the friends of his fallen lord to avenge his 
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OHAPTER XIV. 


‘Wruarever the duke himeelf might feel, I returned home 
gloomy from my share in the affair. 1 sincerely believed, 
indoed, that I had done nothing but my duty in informing 
him of the injury that the Count de Mesnil striven to 
do him, and of insult that had been oftered to his wife. 
He on his part, too, I firmly believe, imagined that he had 
done nothing but that which he was bound to do as a sol- 
dier and s man of honour; but still there was something in 
the whole affair, the solitary encounter, the grave prepared, 
the burial in unhallowed ground, which added to tho event 
all those dark and awful associations that deprived us of 
the powor of classing it with those common encounters, with 
which he and I wore both too familiar to’ remember them 
with any great pain when they were over, 

A little lese than an hour bad been consumed in tho 
whole affair, at least on the part of the duke, for I had been 
absent for s much longer space of time in leading away the 
horse of the deceased cavalier. However, as our household 
‘was not the most matutinal in the world, fow of the servants 
‘were up even when I rotyrned, and I doubt not that no one 
in the whole zamily but myself had tho alightest suspicion 
that the duke had for » moment quitted his own dwolling. 
Thinking it right to mako report ot what I had done after 
Thad left him, I now wont at once to the library, whoro I 
found him, in his robe de chambre, seated ot o table, an 
which ueither books nor paper were opened bofore him, but 
there lay tho fatal locket which he had taken from tho per- 
gon of the Count de Mesnil, and his eyes ware fixed stead- 
fastly upon the lock of dark hair that it contained. He 
instantly took it up when I entered, and of course I yen- 
tured to make no observation, though I saw from his 
haggard lock and frowning brow that he was once more 
adding the torments of suspicion to tho pangs which the 
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fatal business of that morning hed left behind. IIe listened 
attentively to all I had to aay, and thongh he gave a slight 
shudder when I mentioned the wild way in which the horse 
had dashed off towards Mesnil Moray, he made no farther 
comment, but waved me to leave him, saying he would 
speak with me more another time, 

No injunction to seoresy had been Jaid upon me, but the 
duke seemed to consider it perfectly unnecessary to enjoin 
me not to reveal the transactions of which I bad been a 
witness, and in some of which I had borne & part, As may 
be well conceived, I never dreamt of such 4 thing as bab- 
bling, and the matter lay buried as deep and as securely in 
my heart as it did in his own, Nobody noticed that I had 
‘been out earlier than ususl, and consequently I was sub- 
jected to no questions; and the only single observation re- 
ferring to the business which I ever heard in the family, 
was when tho head groom asked the duke’s permission to 
take his favourite horse to the farrier at Rennes, arguing 
that the animal was ill, from having found him that morning 
‘as heated as if he had come from @ gallop, 

The household of tho Prés Vallée were, indeed, amongst 
the last to hear the rumours and inquiries which soon began 
to spread concerning the Count de Mesnil. That somo scci- 
dent had happened to him became evident to his sorvants 
and retainers, within a short time aivr his death had taken 
place; for although no one bad remarked, with any parti- 
cular attention, the fact of his having gone out at such an 
early hour unaccompanied, supposing him to be ungagod in 
some love intrigue which did not court witnesses, yet when, 
in about two hours after, his horse, masterless and fuaming, 
arted into the court-yard ot the castle, it could no longer 
‘be doubted that the adventure of the morning had terminated 
ill for the count. On examining the trappings and socou- 
trements of the horse, it was discovered That not only the 
girtha, but the saddle itself, was drenched with water, and of 
course conjecture was led upon # new and s false train con- 
cerning the event that had occurred. Some, indeed, cou- 
tended that the count had been killed by robbers or assus- 
sins; but the greater part of his followers belioved thet, in 
attempting to swim the river, he had beon washed out of 
the saddlo and drowned. Information, however, was sent 
immediately to Reunes; all his relations had notice of what 
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bad taken place, and immediate search and investigation 
were instituted to discover his body, and to ascertain the 
cireumstances of his fate. A new hght, however, was 
thrown upon the business when the papers of the unfortu- 
nate young nobleman were opened by the F person. 
Tt was then found, by two documents which he had written 
‘on tho night previous to the morning ot his death, that ho 
had anticipated such an event, and had roade every dispo- 
sition of his property accordingly. Ho referred not, how- 
evor, in the slightest degree, to the sort of deuger which 
he apprehended; the cartel of Monsieur de Villardin, which 
hed probably bean coushed in terms of bitter reproach, had 
een destroyed likewiso, and consequently imagination 
hod as wide a rango asever. Still some declared that he 
had purposely drowned himselt, ond certainly the state in 
which his horse had returned justified the searches which 
were mado for his body in the river; but others more wildly 
contended, os he had taken a road which might, perhaps, 
have led him to the forest, that he had been murdered 
the robbers who had so lately attacked and slain one of the 
royal couriers, with the three soldiers by whom he had been 
attended, New perquisitions were made in the forest, 
Tho whole country round about was searched without 
effect. Rumours, astonishment, cxaggeration, and a thou- 
sand falsehoods and sbsurdities filled up the next six 
woeks, and then the whole gradually faded away, till the 
nine days’ wonder was at an end, and the desth of the 
young Count de Mesnil became a story to frighten children, 
Dung the six weeks, however, that the fruitless investi- 
gations continued, gloom and darkness reigned over our 
welling. Deep and painful were evidently tho feelings of 
the Duke de Villardin in regard to this event; and o thou- 
coud times, I am gure, did he regret that ho had not pur- 
sued the usual mode of arranging euch encounters, which 
would, at Ieast, have spared him every scocssary circum- 
stance that now tormented him from day to day. Aza 
friend of the dead nobleman, he was frequently consulted 
upon his affsira, and even in regard to the search for his 
body; and every one thought that they were speaking upon 
a subject which must interest him, when they detailed to hia 
eara any of tha numerous absurdities that were current in 
the country concerning the death of the count. Al! this 
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was vory terrible; but, besides all this, there were feelings 
in the beart of Monsiour de Villardin which aggravated the 
regreta consequent upon the deed which he had committed. 
Ho had known the young Count de Mesnil as a boy. 
had known and loved his parents, He had seon him grow 
their hope and joy. He had himeelt anticipated great 
ings fom bin early promis, and et his had been the 
hand thus early to lay him low in s bloody and an unknown 


grave. 

‘Though sometimes he spoke to me upon the subject when 
wo were perfectly alone, it was more from various little 
points in his conduct than from his own words that I dis- 
covered these feelmgs, So far from ever going near the 

where the death of the Count de Meeml had taken 

¢, he never avon, when he could avoid it, 10de in that 
direction, as if the very wind which blew from the grave 
wafted fresh a pag to his heart, Even in riding to 
Tonnes, the to which city passed within half a milo of 
the spot, if he could possibly devise any excuse for so doing, 
he would take the most circuitous path, to avoid even com- 


ing in its newghl . 

‘overthele “henever he spoke with me upon the subject, 
‘he justified all that he had done, and declared, that were it 
to do over again, he would act exactly in the same manner, 
I naw, too, that unhappily, there was another feeling in his 
bosom, which, while 1t rendered him more miserable than it 
is possible to describe, confirmed him in this impression: I 
mean the suspicions which had been freshly excited in 
rogard to his wife, which, as the effect produced upon his 
mind by my report of hor conversation with Monsieur de 
Mesuil died away, seemed to become stronger and strongor 
every hour, I¢ was long, indeed, before he again spoke to 
me on the subject; but twice I saw him with the locket in 
his hand, and at other times his eye would rest on the dark 
tresses of Madame de Villardin, while I could see plainly 
that he was torturing his own hoart by comparing them in 
shade and colour with the ringlet which that looket con- 
tained. A doubt also more dreadful still, seamed to have 
taken possession of his mind, at least I argued ao from the 
following circumstance:— 

From the various painful feelings counected with the Prés 
Vallée, he had determined te change his residence for » time 
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to tho chitean of Dumont, and he told me that he should 
despatch mo thither before the rest of the family. The day 
previous to my departure he asat for me to speak with him 
in the saloon, in regard to various matters which were to 
be done before his arrival at Dumont. The ducheas and his 
little girl were both present, and after he had concluded his 
directions, Madsme de Villardin told me that if I would 
wait a few minutes she would bring me a billet for her old 
nurse, who inhabited the castle to which I was going. I 
‘was standing near @ window behind the duke, and when his 
Tile 1086, aad proseedad toverd be ber. ow oom, ty waits, she 
note promised, fing as sho did so, that alte- 
ration in her figure peg ee her situation, I saw tho 
eyo of her husband fix upon her with an intensity that 
seemaed sestosly sane, Happily she did not perosive it, but 
walked slowly out of the room; and as soon as sho was gone, 
Monsieur de Villardin, who seomed to have forgot that thero 
‘was any one else present, caught his little girl in his arma, 
and kiseed her repeatedly, murmuring, ‘Thou at least art 
mine own,” 

He started when he remembered that I was thore, and a 
quick flash came over his cheek; but the expression of decp 
grief, which, I feel sure, must have been upon my counte- 
nance, appeared instantly to calm him, and laying his hend 
affectionately upon my shoulder, he said, “Thou art a good 
youth, When thou hast got this note, go into the park and 
‘wait me there; I wish to apoak with thee for some time.” 

‘As there is never any telling to what acts of madness or 
weakness, folly or meanness, a suspicious neture will not 
reduce a mau, I was almost afraid that Monsieur de Villar- 
din was desirous of examining the contents of his wife’s 
note, and T felt not a little uneasy under the apprehonsion 
of his proposing to me to give it up to him. But in this I 
did him injustice; and when, after receiving the billot, I had 
gone out into the park, and he had joined mo, he at once 
turned the conversation to matters entirely in the past, 
“ From everything,” he said, “that I have seen and heard, 
I am inclined, my boy, to put the fullest faith in all you say; 
and of this fact you esanot doubt, since upon your word 
alone I have risked my own life and taken that of another. 
There are, nevertheless, some circumstances of an extra- 
ordinary nature, which makes me desirous that you should 
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repoat once more the conversation which you overheard 
between Madame de Villardin and the ushappy young man 
who lies out yondery” and he pointed with his hand in the 
direction of the spot where the Count de Mesnil waa buried. 
“Pell me, then, exactly the whole truth,” he added, ‘and 
fear not that anything you may say will agitate or affect 
mo." 


I willingly obeyed, for I well knew that impressions of 

being nevor so lasting aa impressions of ovil, require 
reiteration; and without varying a word, as far as my 
memory would serve me, I recspitulated exactly all that 
had passed between the duchess and the Count de Mesnil, 
adding, at the same time, that the tone of scorn and con- 
tempt in which she spoke to him was more forcible than 
even her words, 

« In riding past the house that day,” demanded the duke, 
«which side did you take?” 

“The apposite sido to the small saloon, my lord,” I re- 
plied, very well understanding to what his questions tendod; 
‘‘and as I came over the turf, and from among the trees, 
which, if you romember the way 1 took, you will seo I must 
have done, it is pertectly impossible that any one in that 
side of the houso could either hayo heard or have observed. 
my return,” 

“But could they not lear you enter the library?” de- 
manded the duke. 

“Tmpossible, my lord!” I answored, “‘for the first door 
was open, and the second, as you hnow, makes no noise; 
besides, I saw the whole immodiately, ond Madame Ia 
Duehease wos speaking before I entered, It was only the 
end of what she said that I beard.” 

.Monsiour de Villardin made no reply for some time, but 
pondered deeply over my words, gnawing his lip, and knit 
ting his brow. At length he spoke, but it seemed more to 
himself than to me that he sed his words. “And 
yet, that he should possess s lock of hor hair,” he said, “it 
is impossible] Thera must be some deceit!” 

Oh! my lord, it is not her hair,”’ I eried; ‘depend upon 
it, there is some mistake!” 

“False boy!” he cried, taming angrily upon me, 
her hair! Thete is no mistake! Have I not proved it by 
every test? Either you have been deceived or are deceiving. 
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But ao; you are deceived, I believe. Leave me, leave mo, 
Birt? 

{¢ may easily be conosived that I obeyed willingly, for 
there is but little use in reasoning with a madman, and such 
T looked upon Monsiour de Villardin to be, in the matter of 
jealonzy, at least, Returning to the castle, I occupied my- 
eelf as usual; but the duke did not come back for several 
hours, wandering about, as had been his custom lately, 
‘busied with solitary reveries which but served to foster the 
gloom snd anxiety to which he was a prey. 

‘The next morning, as I was to set out for Dumont before 
the breakfast hour of the household, I descended about 
eight o’clock to the apartments of good old Jerome Laborde, 
whose affection for me hed not decreased since I had ren- 
dered so many services to his nephew. I calculated, there- 
fore, on finding substantial meal prepared for mo in his 
room; nor was I mistaken, for there it stood upon tho 
table, consisting of everything qualified to fortify the eager 
and craving stomach of youth against the effects of a long 

journey, 

‘ nk you, thank you, good Jerome!’ I cried, at tho 
sight; ‘thank you both for my breakfast, and for rising 
‘betimes in the morning to give it me, as I know you love 
not to be the first in the house to see tho un.” 

“ Alack! young gentleman,” he answered, with s monm- 
fal shake of the head, ‘although I have been up an hour, 
yet I am not by several the first that saw the sun this 
morning, My lord has been up since six. So has Gaspard 
de Belleville, and closeted with his mastor for an hour, So, 
too, has been that pert slut Suzette, my mistross's maid, 
and she, too, has been callod to the conference, I fear all 
this bodes our poor Iady no good, though God knows what 
my lord can find to be jealous of here, where she secs not 
a living soul but himself.” 

Thia intelligence did not serve as a very pleasant accom- 
paniment to my breakfast. I saw at once how affairs wore 
going, and easily divined that my lord, Snding me eo little 
disposed to pamper the jealousy, which, though it tore his 
very heart, was still his favourite passion, wae inclined to 
take Gaspard into his confidence, very sure of finding all 
sort of compliance on hia part. To him, I had been, ns it 
were, a blunt razor in the hands of a man who wished to 
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cut his own throat; but Gaspard de Belleville was very well 
inclined, I believed, to the instrument of the wrong 
which his lord infli upon himself, From this now 
arrangement, there was, of course, much to fear, as far aa 
my personal favour with the duke went; but, even under 
that mortification, it was no small coneolation to me to 
think that Gaspard could do little to injure the poor duchess. 
However malevolent might be his natural disposition, as far 
as I knew he hed seen nothing which he could distort to 
evil purposes, and I also believed him to be too stupid to 
frame a story for himself, or to invent circumstances with 
such a regard to probability as would deceive even Monsieur 
do Villardin’s willing credulity. What might proceed from 
the agency of the maid, Susette, I could not tell, She was, 
horeelf, » bold, intriguing, saucy woman; suspected strongly 
by every one of not being quite a Diana; but I believed 

t she really was attached to her mistress, and trusted to 
that attachment to vindicate the duchess from all suspicion. 

‘My fears, therefore, if I can call them fears, were chiefly 
confined to myself; and although I may safely say, now 
that it ia a ast and over, that Sntowesied feehngs bad. 
nothing to my epprchensions, s, yet it was most pail 
to ine f0 think I mighe sup] tanted in the affection and 
confidence of # nobleman, for Tot, with all his faults and 
his weakness, I entertained a sincere affection. 

“ Woll, Jerome,” I esid, after a moment's thought, “ you 
are an old and faithful follower of Monsieur de Villardin. 
You ses, a8 we all sce, how miserable he is making himself 
about empty fancies and phantoms in the sir. Depend upon 
it, Gaspard is not likely to do him any in these 
rospecta, Now it is your duty, surely, to strain every effort 
to counteract any evil that may be done.”” 

“But how can If How can I, my dear young gentle- 
man?” cried the old man; ‘I dare not speak to my lord 
on auch subjects, unless he to me.” 

“A fow words well applied often do a great deal,” repliod 
T _“I¢ the duke hears his Jady cried up by all hia oldest 
and best servants and friends ag what she really is; all that 
ig good and yirtuous, he will soon learn to 60 t00; 
and you be fie} many an nity of saying ne 
words az, ‘20 a a el” ‘0 virtuous a 
6 the duchess!?” my if 
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«+ Well, well; I will try, Seigneur Jean,” replied the old 
man; “and depend i one thing: no ene shall injure 
your interests with my while old Jerome Laborde is in 
the house. No, no; I will take care of them!” 

“Ohl I know I leave them in good hands,” I replied ; 
and ere we could aay more, the groom appeared to tell mo 
that the horses were waiting. After receiving an affec- 
tionate embrace from the good old major-domo, I ran down 
into the court, and sprang upon my horse, without any further 
leave-taking, as I was not supposed to know that Monsicur 
de Villardin hed yet risen. 


CHAPTER XV. 


Axrnovan I loved Monsieur de Villardia sincerely, and left 
aay nena in his heart in a very precarious state, yet I 
mowledge that I was delighted to ride away from the 
Prés Vallée. Ever siuce the death of Monsiour de Mesnil, 
a gloom had fallen over the place, of which I could not 
divest it for s moment. These sensations would probably 
have worn sway in » few days, although I began to 
more seriously about human life than I formerly did, had 
not Monsiour de Villardin seemed to feel so deoply upon the 
subject himeclf, His regret and melancholy were a con- 
Btant excitement to my own; and though, of course, tho 
feelings that I experienced were far leas poignant than his, 
and no other internal torment was added to the awful 
memories which oppressed mo, yet the cloud that overcast 
his daya shadowed mine also; and the sight of all tho little 
‘traits which revealed how painfully he remembered the death 
of the count, constantly recalled to my mind the share that 
1 also had taken therein. 

Besides this, my mind was fretted and annoyed at be- 
holding continuslly the anxisties, suspicions, and cares, to 
which Monsieur de Villardin made himeclf s prey: the de- 
struction of an amiable woman’s happiness, and the ruisery 
of a man I Joved. I have said fretted and annoyed, because 
latterly & degree of impatience, which sometimes almoat 
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mastered my respect, had mingled with the grief that tho 
sight of such o state of things had first occasioned in my 
‘bosom. From all these causes, my feelings, instead of 
doing painful, were joyful in high degree, on quitting the 
scenes which, 2 few months betore, had ared to me 50 
beautiful and peaceful that I had fancied 1 could dwell in 
them for ever; and each milo aa 1 rode on seemed to take 
more and more of the load from off my heart. 

Tt was the moming of bright and beautiful day in 
spring; and as I suppose that there are fow people who do 
not feel themselves happier when the aspect of the world is 
cheerful around them, the pleasure I experionced in getting 
away from scenea of discomfort and pain was augmented 
by the warm sunshine and the clear sky, Tho thust of 
novelty, too, still fresh upon mo, made me feel delighted 
With the journey; and tho hope that this change in our 
dwelling would ultimately leod to a change in the genoval 
oliin of event, bad 20 amall share in the joy with which 
set out. The truth was, that though I had certainly met 
with a sufficient stock of adventures since I had lived with 
Monsieur de Villardin, to my timo abundantly, yet 
they had not been, if I except shoe which occurred during 
the firat fow weeks, of a kind that at all suited my dispo- 
sition. Enterprise of almost if sort I liked and enjoyed; 
‘but the excitement which I had Istely felt was of » gloomy 
and of a sombre character, which saddened without satisfy- 
sical ear peas and oer plore] td thong 
anticipated other sccnes i am 
in iru Thad not the slightest reason to suppose that any 
alteration would really take place, yet fancy can always 
supply i arracoes A ne ‘isle for the mealies of hopes 

as I journeyed on, imagination scope to 
work her wil, i Dullding up gay edifices in the distant 
prospect. 
eunns occurred ee ip apie in the reed 

my journey imple change of sconery; but 28 
the Tjotry Through wiich to passed was very beautfa 
ig season bptier shows off the loveliness of nature 
to greatest advan’ what between fair objecta 
flitting before my eyes ae rode along, and gay dreams 
rising up in my own bosom, tho road did net neem long, nor 
the time tedious. It was night when we reached tho 
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chateau of Dumont, and as the gossip of the one chateau 
had been, of courss, regularly transmitted to the other, by 
the servants and messengers that were continually passing 
to and fro between them, I found that the two or threa 
domestics by whom the house was at this time tenanted, 
‘were prepared to receive me with every sort of deference 
and respect, having heard that I was an especial favourite 
with their lord, and that he had declared he regarded me 
as his own gon. 

‘The next morning, at breakfast, I was visited by the in- 
tendant, and delivered to him the letters with which 1 was 
charged, and which he proceeded to read in my presence, 
After asking me for some explanations, in regard to the 
duke’s will, on two or three points which did not appear very 
clear to him, he added, ‘* Here is one letter, monsieur, re- 
forring to yourself alono, and as I suppose you are well ac- 
quainted with the contents, I have only to say, that I shall 
be very hoppy to accompany you immediately,” 

I assured him, in reply, that I was perfectly ignorant of 
his meaning, as I had not been before aware that his lord 
had written anything concerning me at all, 

‘The duke orders me here,” said the intendant in reply, 
laying before me the letter he had just opened, ‘to put you 
in possession of the lands and houses of Juvigny, which, he 
asye, he ceded to you, by e deed of gift, about two months 
ago. If, therefore, you are inclined to take possession this 

morning, I shall have much pleasure in walking down with 
you, and formally making over to you the lands, as well as 
Pointing out the boundaries of the farm and the dependencies 
thereunto attached.”” 

It is not to be supposed that so young and new a pro- 
prietor as myself would be very unwilling to see and take 
possession of the first property he ever had in his life; and 
thanking the intendant, whom 1 began to look upon asa 
very civil person indeed, I willingly agreed to nccompany 
him to my territory of Juvigny. As the place itself and the 
road that conducted thither are memorable in my little his- 

. tory, on many accounts, I must be permitted to describo 
that morning’s walk, etep by step, as we proceeded. 

‘We set out, then, about half-past nine, and took our way 
serosa & broad terrace, which extended in frout of the cha- 
fear, and which, at either extremity, sloped away into s 

u 
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fine road, broad enough for either horses or carriages. In 
front, however, it was supported by a perpendicular stone 
facing of sbout six feet high, at the bottom of which Jay an 
extensive fiower-garden, reached by a wide flight of ten 
ateps; and beyond the garden again extended a fine park, 
laid out in walks and alleya, containing about three square 
miles of ground, on cither side of a deep and rapid river, 
which, passing between high banke, took its way through 
the midat of the estate towards the cea, at which it arrived 
without mingling its waters with any other stream. Across 
this river the various paths, with which the park was in- 
ternected, were carried over a number of bridges, built in 
very good taste, some of stone and some ot wood, as the 
character of the acene immediately around seemed to require, 
Over one of these, which consisted of a light wooden arch, 
the intendant and myselt took our way, after having passed 
through the flower-garden and o considerable part of tho 
park, This direction, I tound, was followed, in order to cut 
across a bend in the river; for, after issuing forth through 
& postern door into the country beyond the park, wo again 
erossod the stream by another bridge, and proceeded aion; 
its course, pursuing a path which wound in and out threug! 
ascene of mingled rock and wood, as wild and varied as ever 
T beheld. 

Ae we proceeded along this road, which we followed for 
about half o mile, the itendant informed me that the little 
farm of which I was now the master had been bought by 
Monsieur de Villordin, on the death of the last proprietor, 
lest it should at any time fall into the hands of peoplo who 
might ronder its proximity to his park an annoyance to him. 
‘We soon after reached our bow , ond having called at 
the Métaric, where I was formally introduced to the farmer, 
and put in posseasion of my new property, we went round 
the limits, which wero much more extensive than I had ex- 
pected, and retarned by the dwelling-house of the old lords 
of Juavigny, which consisted of o amail feudal tower, with 
modern offices on the seme scale, perched upon a high bank , 
overhanging the water, and commanding « beautiful prospect 
down the valley through which the river wandered, 

While the intondont was ‘busy opening the door, which, 
from having had entirely its own way for several years, 
seemed very unwilling to give admission to a new lord, } 
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asked the good farmer, who had followed us on our round, 
what was the extensive gray building which I observed about 
a quarter of s mile farther down on the other bank of the 
stream, He replied, in a patois which I could scarcely 
make out, that it was a convent of Ursuline nuns, to whom 
¢ part of the ground on the opposite side of the river 
longed. 

I comin that I was glad to hear that 1 was to have 
such good neighbours; and following the intendant, who 
had by this time opened the door, I was inducted into my 
house, which aforded a much greater promise of warmth 
and comfort in the inside, than had beon given by its exter- 
nal appearance. 

The worthy intendant showed me over every part of it; 
and when he had done, he added, ‘‘ You have now seen tho 
whole of the estate, sir; which being, as I understand the 
duke, couferred upon you in full, gives you evory acig- 
neural privilege, comprising droits de me et de colom- 
Dier, d'eau, et de four.” 

As I turned away quite satisfied with oll these fine rights 
of mill and dove-cot, water and oven, I observed a slight 
smile pass between the intendant and the farmer; and oa I 
did not affect to observe it, the honest countryman ex- 
plained it by a question which he asked a companion in 
one of those horse whispers which may be heard distinetly 
ot a mile, 

‘Ta he a boy, really,” asked the farmer, grinning, “or 
alittle man?” The intendant made no reply, but enjoined 
silence by holding up one of his fingers; and walking 
gravely after me, showed mo the same deferential respect 
which he had formerly put on, and ax which I could plainly 
see he had been laughing in his sleeve. I was nottled a 
good deal, I confess; for though £ did not in truth feel my- 
self at all what the world calls a boy, 1 hod not the slightest 
wish to 2esume any station but that which wos my due. 
At the same time I am well aware, and was so even at the 
timo, that the habit ot mingling with mankind, and the fact 
of Loving passed all my early years in gathering knowledge 
of the world, instead of poring over grammavs and diction- 
aries, had given a sort of decision and promptitude to my 
manners which, coupled with my juvenile appearance, might 
well win for me the character of a conceited little fellow 
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from those who saw no farther. However, as I have said, 
I wos nettled at finding that the respect with which the in- 
tendant had bean treating me, and which was rather sus. 
picious from its profoundness, was nothing but a mockery; 
and had any occasion for venting my irritation ocourred at 
the time, I might have done so with a vehemence which 
most probably would have amused him and rendered myself 
ridiculous, A little roflestion, as we walked on, took the 
anger, and consequently the absurdity, out of my feelings ; 
ani conenbening that it was very likely that the worthy 
intendant might attempt to treat me as a conceited boy in 
money mattors also, I resolved to show him that I was fully 
aware of my own situation, 

«Of course, Monsieur 1’Intendant,” said I, as we again 
entered the park, ‘you will continue to receive the rents 
of the farm, and pay them into the hands of Monsieur de 
Villardin; for though he has Leen kind enough to bestow it 
pon me, I am well aware that my youth and inexperience 

such matters utterly incapacitate me to manage it myself, 
I know, too, that, as @ foreigner, I cannot exercise any of 
the rights you mentioned just now, without higher permis- 
sion, which however the duke has already promisol to 
solicit for me, and doubtless it will be ented long before 
Tam qualified by age to make use of it,” 

‘The intendant opened his eyes half an inch wider at o 
discourse which I am sure he did not expoct; and as I 
thought ovor the business, I proceeded: ‘* One thing, how- 
ever, I will ask you on my own account, which is, to sesk 
me out a good tenant for the house, and the field in which 
it stands, as the one is overgrown with weeds and the other 
ia vory likely to get out of repair, But at the same time, 
it is absolutely necessary that the tenant should be one who 
ig agreeable to Monsieur de Villardin. If you can find such 
‘8 person as I describe, who will Be attentive to and caroful 
of the place in which he dwells, the advantage of having 
the house kept from dilapidation will, of course, induce you 
to let him have the dwelling for a certain time without 
rent, and the land at the lowest value of the ground.” 

‘Whether the intendant did or did not conceive o better 
opinion of me from this discourse, I can hardly tell, for ho 
‘was one of those men so often met with, who with an air of 
Profound respect, have at the same time slight smile 
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hanging ever about the corners of their mouths, which casta 
a sneering oxpression over their whole countenance, I 
gave myself very little further care upon the subject, indeed; 
for though the people on whom nature or habit has inflicted 
such look are always hated, because, without having a 
pretext for resenting it, we porceive that they are insulting 
‘us in their own hearts; yet he was ali civil, and never 
afforded me the slightest pretence for anger, eithor by his 
demeanour or his actions. It was, therefore, of courae, my 
wisest policy to think as little as possible of what I could 
not remedy. 

At the end of a week, Monsieur de Villardin and the 
whole household made their sppenranee} and the buatle of 
taking possession of their new le concealed for the first 
day any changes that bad occurred. When all the ar- 
roagements were over, however, I began to see a marked 
and unpleasent difference. Monsieur de Villardin was 
something more than grave and gloomy: he was abstracted, 
and ot times fierce; and it was evident that tho intornal 
irritation of his feelings made him peroeive subject of offence 
in things the most simple and harmless. 

To me he was certainly as kind as he could be; bat still 
there was « difforence there also. He often spoke to me 
gently, even affectionately, of my circumstances and my 
future prospects, treated me in most respects as his son, 
made me dine with himeelf and Madame de Villardin, bus 
he never referrod to the events which had taken place at the 
Prés Vallée. 1 saw, too, that on the excuse of not looking 
upon me any longer in the light of » page, but rather as 
one of his own family, the familiar intercourse which I had 
held with him was in o grest donied to myself and 
permitted to another, and that Gaspard de Belleville was 
closeted with him for hours every day. Of course, this did 
not please mo; for although I trusted to my own conduct 
te maintain the good opinion of the dake, yet, with the 
common weakness of human nature, I did not like that his 
confidence should be given to snother, though it had often 
Deen painfal to myself, I knew very well that my beha- 
viour, though it might not have gratified his jeslousy by 
adwitting suspicions I believed to be false, would command 
his esteem moro than that of Gaspard, who probably was 
more complacent; but who is thers so strong and philoso- 
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phic in heart a5 to value esteem more than affection? I 
saw oloarly, and I saw it with regret, that Monsiour de 
Villardin’s love was likely to be given to him who pampored 
the weakness under which he laboured, rather than to huy.m 
who tried to clear away suspicions which, however detri,: - 
mental to himself, were too firmly rooted to be eradicaieu, ' 
without pain, 

As some compensation, however, I found that my place 
in the regard of the duchess was becoming higher each day; 
and as Monsieur de Villardin, on his arrival at Dumout, 
had desired me to attend upon her in her walke and drives, 
not a3 a page, but as her companion (I was but fourteen, 
‘pe it remembered,) and as her guard in case of danger, E 
had continually the means of cultivating her good opinion, 
Her spirits by this time were so depressed, that all the gay 
levity of manner which I had formerly remarked, was gone; 
and Brave, aad, and thoughtful, she took her daily walk 
though the park socompanied by myself and her little girl; 
sometimes endeavouring to amuse herself by talking 10 mo 
of England, and of the scenes that I had gone through; 
sometimes moved to.a smile at my boyish pranks with the 
‘peautiful child that ran on beside us, but still relapsing into 
melancholy the moment that the evanescent light was gone. 
Never by any chance did ahe refer to her husband’s beha- 
yiour towards her; though once, when she seemed more 
than usually depressed, her words aud her manner made me 
think she was going to do so. 

“You have greatly won Monsiour de Villardin’s confi- 
dence and esteem,” she said, after nome provious converss- 
tion during one of our walke; “and I very well perceive 
that hereafter that esteem will be much increased. Now, 
Monsieur Hall,” she proceeded, speaking with a consider- 
able degree of emotion, “I bave n favour to ask you, and 
@ promise to exact from you. Of courze, no woman in my 
situation oan count upon life for more then three or four 
months, with of degree of confidence. Should I die, then, 
in the course of the ovent which is to befall me, which I 
think more than probable, as you grow up to manhood with 
my children, and possess their father’s confidence, will you 
promise me to be to them as a brother, to defend them with 
your whole hoart end strength, by hand and voice, against 
any one that would wrong them, snd never to forget to up- 
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hold their cause whenever you hear them assailed? Will 
you promise me this, upon your word of honour #8 & loyal 
‘Englishman and the eon of'a good soldier?” 

That I will, madam, and that I do,” replied I; “even 
had. you not asked it, I would have doue so, But I now 
bind ‘myselt, by everything I hold doar, in ease, amongst 
the many changes of tho world, which havo laid my own 
hearth desolate, and given my father’s honse to strangore, 
they should ever require meh woak aid 28 mino, I will give 
it to them with my whole heart and soul, and show as much 
eal in their couse as if I were their brother.”” 

T purposely made my promise as strong in point of lan- 
guage us I could devise, because I cloarly saw by tho 
agitation of the duchoss whilo she spoke, that her husband's 
late conduct towards herselt had excited in her boeom many 
& fearful apprehension in regard to the fate of her children. 
Hope, I havo heard, will catch at strawa; aud certainly, 
though in the wide range of probability it was possible 
might ultimately be able to render the services she required, 
there appoared but little likelihood of my assistance being 
of much avail; yet nevertheless my zealous promise seemed 
to relieve her mind greatly; and os I le it, I saw the 
teare, which had been crowding to the gates of her eyea 
while she herself had spoken, now burst forth and roll over 
her choeks, 

“Thank you, thank you!” she replied; ‘I know that 
Jour promise will not be forgotten, and therefore I shalt 
never mention the subject to you again, but rely in all con 
fidence upon your word;” aud eo saying, she led the way 
back towards the chateau, 
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CHATTER XVE 


A ronson, or rather more, passed away in this unplea- 
sant state; and I found that time, which reconciles one to 
most things, had not that effect at all in making me endure 
patiently the transfer of the duke’s confidence to Gaspard 
de Belleville. Had he been, indeed, « person who deserved 
that confidence, or who would not have abused it, although 
my vanity might have been as much pained, my reason 
‘would not have supportod me in iepchee nor would my 
affection for my lord himself have given additional pain to 
my personal mortification. As it was, however, J felt con- 
vinced, from what 1 knew of that youth’s disposition, that 
he would not only do nothing to cure Monsieur de Villardin 
of his morbid suspicions, but that, both for the sake of 
maintwining his place in his master’s favour, and of annoy- 
ing me, he would do all that he could to foster any feclings 
which he night find out that I had opposed. When these 
thoughts came across my mind, not bemg of the most patient 
temper in the world, nor particularly serupulous as to the 
means of gratifying it, I more than once thought of throw- 
ing my adversary over the bridge into tho river; and as I 
lad never yet done anything of the kind in my own private 
cause, though I had committed many a doubtful act in the 
cause of others, I endeavoured to reason myself into beliov- 
ing that such » procooding was absolutely necessary to the 
peace of Monsiour and Medame de Villatdin. This passed 
through my thoughts more than once, I acknowledge; and 
T imagined, if done fairly in single combat, strength against 
strength, without any surprise or feint on my part, and 
with full warning received by him, that the act I contem- 
plated would be fully as justifiable as any duel that ever 
was fought, He, indeed, had the advantage of age, being 
cortainly two years older than myzclf; thongh now, having 
growa considerably in the air of Brittany, Iwas as tall a5 
‘he was, and ucaily as muscular, 
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‘What all thia would have ended in, heaven only knows! 
nd I am almost afraid to caleulate now what would have 
eon the probable result; but two circumstances took place 
soon after my conversation with the duchess, which I have 
detailed in the end of the last chapter, which put an end 
to all further thoughts upon the subject. The first was the 
arrival of a personage, who, on many points, changed all 
my ideax and opinions, gave me a new view of my dutios, 
and both enlarged and purified my mind, ‘The second was 
an accident which’ suddenly gave me a higher place than 
ever in the affection of Monsieur de Villardin, and esta- 
blished link of connexion between bis heart and mine that 
neither years nor circumstances could ever break. 

Let me speak of the events which followed, however, in 
the order in which they ocurred, Of old Jerome Laborde 
I had seen a good deal since his arrival from the Prés 
Vallée; and although he could give me no information as 
to the rosult of the conferences between Monsieur de 
Villardin, his page, and the soubrette, he did not fail to 
point out that the change that had taken place was an evil. 
one, and that all happiness was banishod from our dwelling, 
Tho only thing ho said which would ever restore it, would 
‘be the coming of good Pere Ferdinand, his lord’s confessor, 
who had more influence over hie mind than any one, and 
who had promised to come over and stay at Dumont for 
some time. I had caught » passing sight of the confessor 
more than onco at the Prés Vallée; and both from some- 
thing prepossessing in his demeanour, and from tho effect 
which his exhortations had produced upon Monsieur de 
Viltardin on a former occasion, I argued in the same man- 
ner as good Jerome Laborde in regard to hia next visit, 

Various circumstances detained him, it appears, at Ren- 
nes for several days after this conversation; and the next 
time I saw the good major-domo was one day when, on 
suddenly entering the saloon, I found him speaking with 
the duke, and as it appeared to me, in an attitude of en- 
treaty. I was about to draw back, but Monsieur de Vill- 

-ardin beckoned me forward, saying, “Come in Seigneur 
Jean,” the name by which he called me when in his milder 
mood, “come in! Here is Jerome pleading to me in a 
matter which concerns you ina twofold degree. It seems 
that you have told the intendant to seek you tenants for your 
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house at Juvigny, gonerouly prom promising to let them rest 
vent free if they will keep the house in repair. Now, I find 
that Jerome hae a nephew who is newly married, and who 
wants a dwelling, and he applies io me for my consent to 
his oooupying thia tenement of yours. Are you willing, 
Seigneur Jean? 

«Moat willing, ny Jord," I roplied, glad to give tho old 
man any testimony of my regard. ‘T am sure Jerome would 
not recommend any one who would not do full justice to all 
intrusted to him.” 

«By my faith! Tam not 60 sure,” answered the duke, 
You know more of this yonth than I do, for it seems you 
saved him once from the gallows: a piece of business not 
very much to the credit of either, Besides, I may be 
accused, Jerome, of harbouring convicted telona,” 

“But, my lord, I can sasure you,” avswered the old 
man, ‘ho has obtained grace and pardon af tho king, only 
coupled. with the condition that he never sets foot in Paris 
again, nor ever tale to exercise the business of o 
printer,” 

As may well be conceived, T was not little surprised to 
find that mny firat tenant wae likely to be poor Jacques Mar- 
lot; still moro to hear that Jacques had taken unto his bosom 
@ wife; and most of all, to find that @ libel, which attacked 
the person ond reputation ot the Queen Regent hersoli, had 
been pardoned upon any consideration whatevor, However, 
I, of course, joined my voice to that of good oll Jerome 
Laborde, who, to tell the truth, promized and roned o great 
deal more on the part of his nephow than I at all imagined 
his nephew would justify, sssuring the duke that all his 
follics wore completely at an end, and that henceforth, he 
himself would answer for Jaeques living a sober, tranquil, 
and pescofal life, Industrious and clever he always had 
heen, he continued; and aa the good ladies of St. Ursula, 
the old man said, were going to give him the management 
of their little farms, just opposite to Juvigny, the house would 
eome quite apropos. Although with some difficalty, the 
duke yielded to our solicitations, but solely on condition that 
Jacques produced to the eyes of the intendent the act of graca 
by whieh be was relieved from all danger of the royal in- 
dignstion. Jeromo ‘ilingly neospted of the terms, and I 
withdrew with him, in order moro of my worthy 
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philosopher's fate, and the adventures which had brought 
about such 4 consummation as matrimony and the cultiya- 
tion of the carth. 

‘The major-domo, however, could tell me but little more 
than I had already heard. Ho had recaived, he said, a 
lotter from his nephew that morning, dated from St. Aubin, 
entreating him to make the request be had just done to the 
duke, and giving him satisfactory assurances that his par- 
don waa really granted. How it had been obtained, Jerome 
added, remained to be explained to himself as well a5 to 
me; but respecting the farm of the Ursunes, and Jaoquos 
Marlot’s knowledge of my plans in regard to Juvigny, an 
easy explanation was afforded, by the fact of his having jnst 
married # niece of our intendant’s. ‘A little against the 
intendant’s stomach, I believe,” said the major-domo; “but 
it was an old love affair, it seems, before Jacques went from 
Rennes, where he ¥-s in good business enovgh, to Paris, 
where he pot bad business enough. But J have promised 
to open my own little atoro in his favour, so that that affair 
ia all sot right with Monsieur I’Intendant.” 

[now found that Jacques, with his wife and other move- 
ables, was to take possession of his new dwolling, if bis uncle 
obtained it for him, in » few days; and as I could afford to 
bridle my curiosity for the intervening time, I left the 
major-domo, and proceeded on my other affairs, These 
‘were of no great importance, aud suffered little from being 
disturbed ; but as the old man’s own occupations were very 
numerous, and generally methodically arranged for all the 
hours of the day, I was somowhat surprised to soe him enter 
my chamber towarda nightfall, and seat himself aa if pro- 
pared for no brief conversation, 

‘After again thanking me for the fresh kindness I had 
shown his nephew, he said, “But it was not on that suiject 
Teame to speak with you just now. You must know that 
Pére Ferdinand arrived about an hour ago, and is even now 
in conversation with my lord. You will see him at supper; 
and doubtless my lord will introduce you to bim, and will 
tell him all you have done, But E took the liberty, my son, 
of telling him all before, and algo of letting him know how 
much you were attached to ny lord, aud how eager you 
‘were to promote the peace and happiness of all the family. 
Nay, more—and I hope, and am sure, that you will not 
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think I went too far—I promised him that you should meet 
him this evening after supper, in my apartment, and make 
his acquaintance more completely.” 

se mat 1 will willingly meet him,” replied I; ‘though I 
suppose we should have had plenty of opportunities of 
making acquaintance during his atay in the chateau, without 
any appearance of secrecy.” 

“Tt need be no secret, my son," answered the major 
domo; “and in regard to your making acquaintance with 
him afterwards, that would depend entirely upon ciroum- 
stanoes, for he does not seem at all assured of ataying even 
over to-morrow, till the conversation he is now holding with 
tho duke is at an ond. I merely wish you to see him, 
becauso I think that, using both your efforts, you may do 
away much that is amiss in the house, and also because I 
am sure you will love and esteem him, for there never was 
® bettor man.” 

As old Jerome had anticipated, on ontering the salle d 
manger at the hour of eupper, I found the duke standing 
with the confessor, to whom he instantly introduced me, 
saying, ‘Father Ferdinand, this is the young Englishman 
I mentioned, whom I look upon, if not as my own sou, 
since euch « focling is, perhaps, impossible, at feast as the 
son of a dear brother, and treat accordingly.” 

The confessor took my hand, and looked at mo with a 
amile full of bonignity, saying, ‘‘We must be frionds, my 
son; J hear a high character of you from alt quarters,” 

I expressed, as well as I could, my willingness to meet 
his kindness; and as the duchess was not well enough to 
sppear that evening, we sat down to supper alone, I re- 
marked that Monsieur de Villardin was more calm, though 
not less grave than he had seemed of Inte; but it was the 
person and demeanour of the priest that principally engaged 
my attention. 

He was a man considerably past the prime of life; and 
though his framo was neither bent nor broken by the weight 
of years, yet his age was to be traced in his thin white hair, 
ond in many a long deep furrow on his brow and cheek. 
His eye, however, was bright end clear, and his teeth of as 
white an ivory as ever appeared between the lips of youth- 
ful beauty. He was thin and pale, but his complexion was 
clear, and probably had never been red; and his form, 
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which was tall, was also upright and eful, and in no 
degree stiff. Hin robes, bauer well ines him, which is 
always a sign of a lofty education or of a fine mind; for no 
one can feal himself perfectly at his ease in all his movo- 
mente, without possessing the one, or having received the 
other, With Monsieur de Villardin the confessor spoke as 
nd though, from his demeanour, I might, 
pression, have inferred that he was one 
frequently govern, with absolute 
away, the little kingdom of a private family, yet he waa 
evidently not one of those who would trucklo to the preju- 
dices, or give indulgence to the errors, of any one in whose 
dwelling he was established. There was in his whole con- 
‘vorsation a tono of bold independence, mingling with the 
oe of his au iiseieg any it Ane 
lightest appearance of iency, ond made me feel 
that, in giving him the title of father, one only addressed 
him by a name which he belicved himself to deserve. 

After suppor I again retired, and as 1 had promised, 
took my wa: the spartments of the good major-domo, 
whore the priest soon made his appearance, and spoke 
with me for some time, kindly and frankly, upon a variety 
of indifferent subjects. Ie was evidently delighted to hear 
that my mother had been « catholic, and that I had been 
criginally brought up in that faith; bat he pressed the sub- 
ject no farther upon ine, and I saw that he skilfully avoided 
‘saying one word that might make me auspicious of any design 
on his part, either to force himself into my own confidence, 
or to wring from me the secrets of others. Gradually, how- 
ever, he brought the conversation round to the subject of 
Monsiour do Villardin, and spoke with deep, and certainly, 
sincere regret, of the state to which the duke appeared to 
have brought himself. He asked me no questions, how- 
ever; but on my expressing equal pain at the fact, he only 
replied, by exhorting me to strive, by every means in my 
power, to remove the poison from my friend’s mind, I 
willingly promised to continuo all my efforts, and our cou- 
ference thus ended. 

After what I have just said, it may seem extraordinary 
that my first impression of Father Ferdinand was not farour- 
able. On retiring to my own chamber, I sat down to modi- 
tate over the character of the confossor, and, as usual, furmed 
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my judgment very rapidly. I was wrong, however, entirely 
i es for ae ye ad eal allowed meet to remark the 
worst, I may say, the sole bad trait in Father Ferdinand’s 
nature. On it, with the keenness which bad beon taught 
me from my youth, 1 pounced like a tiger, and resolved to 
be as wary as possible to guard myself against its effects. 
This evil spot, which I short-sightedly eonceived to over- 
spread the whole surface of his heart, though, indeed, it was 
‘put a small blemish therein, was a sight touch of that 
subtlety for which our priosts are rather famous; but I 
must pause for a moment, to define exactly its real limits, 
lest those who may read this writing fall into a like error 
with myself. 

It was certainly a part of Father Ferdinand’s doctrine, 
that, in churchmen, the end justified the means, provided 
that the means were not absolutely immoral, Thus things 
that, under any other circumstances, he himself would havo 
considered meannesses, lost that character in his eyes when 
they were employed to effect some good purpose; and art, 
duplicity, and cunning, used cither in extracting tho truth 
from others, or in guiding them, even against their will, uj 
the path he thought it right for them to follow, seemed to 
him not only edmissible, but praiseworthy, in a priest. He 
atopped there, however, prng that no clergyman had a 
right to go farther; and thet if upon the pretence of guid- 
ing others, he did one act that was ly sinful, the sin 
rested on himself, aggravated rather than palliated by tho 
motive, inasmuch as it was insulting God to suppose that 
‘he could be served by sin, 

On these principles, he made the character of all those 
with whom he was brought in contact his most minute study; 
employed every method of obtaining information concerning 
them, even to questioning their servants and their friends; 
and haying done so, proceeded, step by step, to eatabliah 
‘his own influence over their minds, which it was only owing 
to the goodness of his own heart, and the natural rectitude 
of his jndgment, that he employed it to their advantage and 
their peace. At first, however, he proceeded cautiously; 
suffered the traits of their hearts to develope themselves 
before his eyes; shocked none of their prejudices; rudely 
assailed none of their opinions, till such time as ho found 
himself xecure of his power over their minds; but then, 
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certainly, with an eloquence which I have never hear ex~ 
celled, and-s fervour rarely equalled, he would ecmbat their 
errors, oppose their vices, and once having begun tho strife, 
would throw himself before their passions, in full career, 
ond ehow them that they trampled on everything sacred, if 
they pursued their onward course, 

‘The consciousness of this ultimate purpose, too, gave & 
Gignity even to acts that I cannot but imagine to be ropre- 
hensible; and even in the endeavour itself to elicit from 
dependants the secrets and character of their lord, an occu- 
pation which surely is mean, if there be anything mean on 
Gorth, there was an air of authority in his whole bearing, 
which made it soem more as if he were examining witnesses 
‘With the powor and right of a judge, than inquiring into the 
private history of others for objects of his own. 

It is with rogret that I havo stated this blemish in man 
Testoom and love, though no one will see these lines till both 
our eyes are closed, and his virtues will live remembered 
long aftor wo both are dust, Ho himself, however, saw it 
not as @ blemish ; and wore he now to behold the lines in 
which I have ondeavoured to portray it in ite true features, 
he would very probably say that 1 had softened down one 
of the best traits in hia charactor to suit my own prejudices; 
tor he himself has slways contended that the noblest victory 
ho ever acquired over humau weakness, was that in which ho 
conquered his natural repugnance to employ means which 
the world condemns and seorns, for the sake of effecting 
the best of pw pores. 

In all othr respocts my memory can rest upon every part 
of our acquaintance with pleasure; and look into it as ner- 
rowly as I will, I find quelities in his character which I cou 
admire and respect, In point ot physical gifts, nature had 
originally been very bountiful to him indeed, and he had 
cultivated what she gavo with extraordinary csre, A fine 
ear for music, anda rich, melodious voice, gave full offect 
to a copiousness of words, and a happy selection of epitheta, 
that could only be gained by long study; and clearnoss of 
thought, which is probably » natural faculty, was tltus ren- 

doubly officacious by immense power of expression. 

But I must not dwell too long in description, which seldom 
does justice to its object. The next morning, in strolling 
through the park, a custom which my babite ot early rising 
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enabled me to indulge befure the rost of the family were up, 
I was joined by the confessor, or, as he was generally 
called, the directeur; aud although, as I have said, I hed 
already formed an erroneous opinion of his character, which 
led me to believe that any conversation between us was to 
be a game af chess, where it would bebove me to be wary 
of all my moves, yet there was something so bland snd 
pleasing in his very aalutation, that I walked on with hi, 
not ill-pleased with his company. : 

“Tam glad to see you an early riser, my son,” he said, 
after wishing me good morning. “It is a practice which 
leads to many worldly advantages; and where the mind is 
well disposed, may be tumed to better purposes. ‘There is 
a freshuess, and a sublimity, and a calm, monitory voice, in 
the early morning, which inspires purity of feeling, counsels 

poses for the ensuing day, and lifts the heart to 
adoration of the Being who made all the bright world that 
is wakening around us.” 

Whether he did it with that ae or not, I cannot tell, 
but certainly he could not have chosen a better method of 
breaking down all the barriers between us, which my exami- 
nation of his character on the preceding night had raised up, 
than by thus showing me that thero were finer thoughts and 
feelings in his heart ‘ian those which I had as yet discovered. 
After a few more words, however, in the same strain, he again 
brought the conversation to Monsieur de Villardin, and he 
now spoke of him in terms of tendernes: it i 
had restrained on the preceding night, while in the presence 
of the old domestic. Nor was it alone his sorrows ho ap- 
peared to commiserate: he seemed to pity him more for his 
errors than oven for his grief. He spoke of him as of a 
being who, with noble powers and @ gencrous heart, had, by 
a few weaknesses and faults, created for himself lasting 
misery below, and endangered hie happiness for the long 
hereafter. There waa something so eloquent, I may say 
80 sublime, in the pouring forth of his lamentation over ane 
who was evidently his friend as well as his penitent, that I 
‘was struck and affected ; while all my prepossessious, I felt, 
were rapidly giving way to a truer estimate of my com- 
panion’s character. 

Seeing that 1 listened eagerly, and mistaking the couse 
of the eurprise which was visible upon my countenance. ho 
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added, ‘* You wonder to find me addressing you thus upon 
the subject of the duke; but you must remember that I am 
his confessor, and knuw oxactly how much you know of his 
affairs, what share you have had therein, and how you 
have borne yourself under difficult circumstances.” 

I replied not; for I bogan again to be upon my guard, 
faucying that all this mizht be but a prelude to questions 
which 1 might not think fit to answer. By my sileneo and 
the casting down of my eyes, ho seemed at once to enter 
into my thoughts. “De not afraid, my son,” he said, 
laying ‘his band upon my shoulder, with a smile; “I seek 
nq information that you can give me. Indeed, what need 
I, knowing much more than you can know.  Suilice it, 
that what 1 havo heard of your conduct, making allowance 
for faults of education and habits, leads mo to give you my 
esteem; and I trost that, even yet, with your good aid, £ 
may be able to oradicate from the bosom of my noble friend 
the root of bitterness that poisons all the curront of bis 
days: and although s shadow from the past is, I am afraid, 
cast over his future for ever, yet we must try to soften it 
by the light of hope, which springs from repentance,” 

I doubted not that the priest alluded to the death of the 
Count de Mesnil; but it was neither my business to take it 
for granted that Monsieur de Villardin had confided that 
secret to him, nor did I see that the strong terms he used 
were very applicable to that event; for I could not get my 
anind to comprehend that the fact of killing an adversary in 
fair fight, though it might be a matter of personal regret, 
was at oll a subject for religious repentance. I replied, 
therefore, goncrally, that of courso le was tho best judge 
of what his peuitont had o atone for, but that for my part, 
as both duty and affection prompted me, I was willing to 
strain every nerve to relieve the mind of Monsieur de Vill- 
ardin, and to restoro him to a happier state of feeling. 

“T doubt you not, my son,” replied he, seeing that there 
was still some holding back in my conversation with him; 
“T doubt you not, ard trust that the time will goon come 
when you will not doubt me, In the meanwhile, to spenk 
of another part of our subject, good old Laborile tells me 
that the page, Gaspard de Bellesille, ecems lately to have 
taken your place in the duke’s confidence, Your place in 
his esteem and affcotion he has not teken, as I positively 

Pa 
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know; and T would fain be sure of the fact that Jerome 
Laborde tells me before speak with Monsieur de Villardin 
about it, Have you yourself remarked any difference?”* 

“So much s0,"” I replied, “that many a painful fecling 
have ¥ experienced on the subject. Indeed, I attribute the 
great increase of that evil which we all deplore, to the fact 
of Monsieur de Villardin’s now confiding entirely in persons 
who are likely ¥ foster all his suspicions, and strengthen 
overy wild idea that jealousy may s1 st.” 

“And do you think thet ‘his Gaspard de Belleville is a 
person to do so?” demanded the priest. 

Beyond all doubt,” I answered. ‘So sure am J, 
80 sure have I been, that such is the case, that, only yest 
T contemplated bringing him to the middle of that brides 
and throwing him over into the river, after giving him fair 
warning of my intention.” 

«My son!” exclaimed the confessor, recoiling with a look 
of involuntary horror; but the moment after, he recovered 
himself, cast his eyes down upon the ground, and muttered 
a short prayer, 

“ Of course,” I added, roeing the surprise painted on his 
countenance, “I did not propuso to do ao without giving 
him every fair equality, You cid not rupposo, I trast, 
father, that I woull take bim by surprise?” 

“God forbid! my +on, that you should do euch an act at 
all,” replied the contessor: “the time will come when you 
will think botter.’” 

He said nothing more upon that subject, however, govern- 
ing his own feclings with wonderful control; but from that 
day forward, I seldom failed to meet with Fatber Ferdinand 
in some part of my morzirg's walk, and I saw that the 
words I had spoken with rogard to Gaspard de Belloville 
had novor been forgotten. Gently and cantionsly, but firmly 
and perseveringly, he applied Limselt to change opinions 
and prejudices which my easly habits had rendered almost a 
part of my nature, At first he would take an opportunity 
of descanting generally upon the value of human life, as the 
most precious gift of God; and at various times, he put it 
ina thousand different points of view, each tending to show 
that it was an inostimable gift, which no creature had a right 
10 take from another, except in those cases which God 
himeclf had pointed out, Now, he represented it as the 
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space ollotted to a sinner for repentance; now, a the means 
of conferring benefits on others, rearing and supporting = 
family, and doing the will of the Almighty, Now, he 
showed it as the crowning and especial gift of God, a thing 
alike beyond man’s eomprebension and Lis offorts, which he 
could, indeed, take away, but which he could never restore. 
Now, he would disptay the horrors that would oppress that 
man, who, on 8 supposed injury, had taken the lhe of 
cuother, if ever he were to discover that his passion or his 
jadement had decoived him, and that no injury had really 
sen done, or that it had been attributed to an innocent 
porson. Now, ho would carry his view beyoud this world, 
and represent tho agony that the murderer's soul must 
suffer, when, in addition to the weight ot the crime itsel!, 
he felt loaded with all the unrepensed sius which his hand 
had prevented his victim from atouing upon earth, Then, 
#gain, le would return and awaken cvery human armpathy: 
display the sweet ties broken, the dear hopes destroyed, the 
noble oureers eut short hy such deeds; he would represent 
loves and affections thet we know nut of, bright but secret 
aspirations, joys end good decils concosled from every oye, 
ended for ever, as the punistiment of some trifling fault or 
idlo folly; and in the end, when he sound that all my pro- 
i ices were shaken, he addren-ed himself direct to my own 
eart, with such powerlul and elogrent exhortotion, that 
thenceforth I mingled with tho world with very different 
teolings in regar to tho relationehip between man and sono 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


Tw speaking of Father Ferdinand, I have compressed into 
one view the eff.ct which was produce] upon uty mind by 
many long interviows with bim, These tock place, as I 
lave seid, almost every mornings but in the meanwhile 
roveral events occurred to which I must now turn, A slight 
variation in our dull ond soncwhat painful course of lifo 
waa afforded about this time, both to geod Jerome Laborde 
and myself, by the coming of Jocques Marlot aml his lnide 
to my hvuso at Juvigny, and by the preparations which 
preceded his arrival, In these preparations, indeed, I did 
not share; but almost cvery day [ perceived that good 
Jerome continucd to absent himeelf from bis duties at tho 
chateau for a sufficient space of time to run down throw: 
the pork at Juvigny; and many e time did 1 meet bim with 
pleesome ratiafaction depicted on his countenance, return 
ing from his expedition to his nephew's new dwellin, 

‘As soon as I had learned that my friend Socrates hed 
brought home his Xantippe, and was fairly in possession of 
his new abode, 1 asked the duke’s permission to absent my- 
telf for an our or two, ond sullied forth to make hin a 
visit of congratulation. 1 found him gazing forth from his 
gor, with pleasure and content at the prospect around hira, 
having the farm which he was to cultivate for the good 
Urzulines just on the opposite side of the river, the convent 
itself within o quarter of a mile, and a little stone bridge, 
at half that distance, to render it easily accessible. 

Madame Ja marive was within, aided by a bustling big- 
rosed Bretonne sovvant, arranging tho household gods; 
and Jocques Marlot himself kad thus an opportunity, with- , 
out any sacrifice of dignity in tho ores of his bride, to pour 
forth his joy end gratitwle to John Marston ITall, 

As he somewhat belabgured me with tLauks for all sorts 
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of kindnosges, past, present, and to come, I cut him as short 
as I could, by demanding impatiently to see the bride. 

“Ha! ho! my young Jord and master,” he oxelaimed, 
« do not excite my jealousy within the first fortnight of my 
marriage; for I have but lately tound ont that you are an 
old friend and high favourite ot my dear better half."” 

Pheso tidings surprised me more, perhaps, than they 
might have done at a later period of my life; for al that 
time the extent of my fomale nequaintance was very limited, 
and perheps the most decided fragment of my boyhood that 
then remained to me was a lingering dislike to the generality 
ot female society, and a very juvonile contempt for women 
in general. 

* Indeed!” exclaimed I, in reply io Jaques Marlot’s 
furmation, ‘indeed! you make mo but the moro curious, 
Lot me offer my adorations with all speed to the first of 
your household divinities.”” 

«« Well, woll; enter, enter, by all means!” he cried: “1 
am nut nade of jealous stuff, thank God! and as our Jovo 
has already lasted five long years, I trust it will not brosk 
short at matrimony.” 

I was now conducted in form into the house; and on the 
first floor we found tho bride and hor coadjutrix, when my 
surprise was still more excited, by beholding in Madome 
Marlot tho protty branette whom I had seen at the inn near 
St. Aubin, on my first arrival in Brittany, and who had 
warned me of what was passing between her father and tho 
groom who then accoinpanied me, A ftor the first salutation, 
T returned her my thanks in set form, although I bad 
nenrly lost my life in consequence of her information; and 
1 then inquired after her worthy and respectable father ay 
touderly as my conscicnco would permit mo to do. 

In reply, sho intormed me that her parent had most un- 
justiy been suspected ot having given information to the 
same band of robbers who had plandered me, that the 
courier for St. Malo was about to pass within their hospi- 
table neighbourhood, on a certain day ond hour; and that, 
in consequence, he had been arrosted, and thrown into 
prison, where, within one fortnight ho died, just os the 
authorities were about to liberate him, having become cun- 
vineed of his innocence, and judging that a forinight’s 
imprisonment was a sufficient punishment for being sus- 
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pected. ‘The prisoner having thus liberated hinsolf, his 
daughter was left, secording to her own account, sole 
heiress of her father’s wealth, which proved a burden loss 
weighty than she had anticipated, Sho also found to many 
persons in this generous world willing to rolieve her of it, 
that she saw very clearly it would soon be no burden at 
all; and therefore she set Lerselt to consider what sh- 
might best do under such ciroumstances, when endienly her 
ancient lover, Jacques Marlot, appeared one night at the 
inn, and presented ber with an eapedicnt that she did not 
fail to adopt. 

In roply to thia communication, I paid her my compli 
ments upon her wisdom, and ss I found that the kind- 
hearted brunette and her bridegroom wero both bent upon 
my staying to partske ot their first dinner in their new 
welling, { yielded to my fate, and fuund that neither 
Jacques Marlot’s taste for friandise, nor the skill which 
madame had acquired in the kitchen of an inn, had aban- 
doned them. During our meal, my Philosopher gave me o 
sketch of his wandering life in the guise of a podlar, and 
thon rolated the means he had employed to obtain his par- 
don, which were ingenious enough. It appears that in 
France the presence ot the king is always mercy, aud that 
it he but set eyes upon a condemned criminal his punish- 
mont is remitted. Well knowing this fact, ond trusting to 
his disguise, Jacques Marlot made his way towards Paris, 
and having heard that the king and court wae about to 
make their public entrance into the capital on a cortain 
day, ho prepared to take advantage thereof, to obtain his 
pardon. This plan succeeded to hia wish, Bribiog some 
of the guards at the palace with a considerable portion of 
what he had gained in his petty trafic, he placed himself 
in a spot where tho royal party were sure to pass, in de- 
scendiug from their carriages; and as the young king and 
queen came on together, he atrugglod forward to cast him- 
self at their fest. Ono of the ushers, indeed, opposed hia 
progress, and knocked the poor printer down, to make him 
clear the way; but this only brought him literally to the 
King's knees, and the young monarch’s first impulse was 
to stoop in order to raise him, reproving, at the same time, 
the usher for his violence, 

Jacques Marlot rose no farther than his knoce, however, 
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and in that position bosought pordon for his offences. It 
being now ascertained who the intruder really was, the 
guards were ordered by Mazarin to take him into custody; 
and poor Marlot was removed, trembling, as he acknow- 
ledged, for the consequences of his bold attempt. The rule, 
however, was suffered to prevail even in his case, although 
the queen and the cardinal were both exasperated in a high 
degree against the unfortunate printer. After remaining 
in one of the rooms of the palace fur more than an hour, 
his pardon was brought him, but coupled with the condition 
that he should quit Paris immediately, never to return, 
and should never more exercise the trade of printing in any 
part of France. “And thus, my dear benefactor,” he 
added, “I tarned my steps hither, determined to becomo 
® new Cincinnatus, and abandoning the government of 
Roman capitals, to dwell upon my farm, and put my hand 
to the plough.” 

In such conversation we passed an hour or two very 
choorfully, at tho end of which time 1 took my leave, and 
left the pair to conclude their evening alone. It was now 
about two o'clock, on a fino April day, and walking slowly 
along, I meditated over all the strange turas of that stran, 
and unaccountable thing, fate, which, Principally by the 
means of a complete stranger, had conducted the ct devant 
Printer, in less than a year, from the foot of the gallows to 
© peaceful retirement in a beautifal country, 

On entering the park, I took the ehady walk by the bank 
of the stream, both because the warmth of the day made a 
shelter from tho sun not unpleasant, though the year was 
yet so young, and because I always lad an indescribable 
pleasure in anuntering by a rmning water, and gazing upon 
tho current gushing brightly by me. The banks here were 
irregular, sometimes high and overhanging, sometimes 
sloping softly down, and dipping tbeir turt into the atream; 
and as I often paused to gazo and ponder, and revolve a 
number of sweet sunshiny dreams that were now Yory com- 
mon to my mind, I was at least twice the length of time in 
the walk that I noedod to have been. 

Luokily did it happen that I was eo, When I had got 
about half way to the chatesu, I perceived that there were 
others in the walk besides myself; and straining my eyes 
a little, I saw that it wes Medanie co Villardin, with a ser- 
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vant a step behind her, and her little gicl running on before, 
The duchess approached but slowly, with her fine eycs, a 
‘usual now, bent pensively upon the ground, and her hands, 
which were very beauliful, clasped together, and resting on 
hor waist. The little girl, full of the joy and vivid life of 
youth, ran backwards and forwards before her mother, now 
gathering s flower, now peeping over at the stream, and 
receiving, from time to time, a grave caution trom the sou- 
brette, who walked behind, against approaching too near 
the water, As soon as she saw me, however, thio little 
Leura had a new object of attention, and running along the 
walk like light, she came towards her playfellow. The 
impulse, however, was soon over; and ere sho had halt 
reached me, she slackened her pace on hearing the voices of 
her father and the confessor in one of the other paths hard 
by, and was tuming gaily to seek them, when an early 
butterfly started up from the bosom of a flower and caught 
her notice. Tho painted insect fluttered on before her with 
that sort of faint impotent flight which leads so many a 
child to follow on for miles, still hoping to catch it at overy 
atop. Eagerly she pursued, with her wholo young soul 
beaming out of her beautiful eyes, For soma way the 
butterfly flew on down tho alley, and Laura dg Villardin 
wos close upon it, when rising a little in the air, it turned 
its course towards the opposite bank of the river, With a 
bound forward, Mademoiselle de Villardia strove to catch 
‘it ere it escaped for ever, slipped her foot on the bank, and 
plunged over at once into the stream. 

It ia impossible to describe the three or four long thrill- 
ing shrieks that burst from the lips of Madame de Villardin 
se her child disappoared. For one instant they overpowercd 
me, but the next I darted forward to the bank. Luckily 
the atream was flowing towards me, and though deep and 
rapid, was amooth enough. I cannot remember the time 
when I could not swita, and the only difficulty was to dis- 
cover the object of our search. ‘The first plunge over had 
made her sink, and nothing appeared as my eys ran along 
the river but the flat glistening surface of the stream. 

An instant after, however, the little girl rose again, and 
with a faint cry, held out her arms at the distance of about 
twenty yards from me, I plunged in, with two or thres 
strokes brought myself to the spot, and finding that she had 
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sunk again, dived down where 1 caught the gleaming of 
her clothes; and throwing my left arm round her, shot up 
to the surface, holding her head above thy own. By the 
convulsive grasp with which she seized my neck and hnir, 
T found that she was still living, and the joy which that 
conviction gave me was indescribable, when on rising above 
the water 1 saw the scene that the bank prescuted. Ma- 
dame de Villardin on hor kneea, with her hands clasped, 
and eyes straining upon the spot whore X had disappeared, 
was the first object that met my view; but a little nearer 
stood the iluke, called to the spot by the shrieks of his wife, 
while, with the frenzy of agony in his whole aspect, ho was 
evidently only restrained from plunging over also by the 
firm grasp which the priest had Inid upon his arm, Behind 
him appeared the form of Father Ferdinand, raising up his 
left hand with impressive energy, and I could not but think 
ho was redieting T would save the child. The whole scene 
was made up by # number of servants running down to- 
wards the spot, together with the woody irregular banks, 
the bright groen shades of the young leaves which clothed 
some of the trees, and the calm, bright suushine, streaming 
ehoertally over all, as if there were no such things as 
dangor, and torror, and caro, and distress, in all the many 
scence’ he looks upon. 

A shout of joy, that mado the banks echo again, burst 
iiom the rpectators, when we rose above the surface of tho 
stream, especially whon, by the ease with which my old 
habits of swimming enablod me to bear my little charge, 
they saw that she was placed beyoad further risk, and 
when # motion of her hand towards her father evinced that 
she was uninjured from that which had already occurred. 
Ail crowded round the spot to which I directed my course; 
and Monsieur de Villardia, stooping down as I approached, 
eanght his child in his arms, and pressed her again and 
again to his heart. For some time Madame de Villardin 
wept in silence, holding one little hand of her reacuod 
child, and kissing her fair cheek as she lay sobbing and 
agitated in her father's bosom. The pricst looked on for a 
Moment or two without speaking, but then calling to their 
remembrance Him to whom their thanks were first due, he 
offored a short prayer of praisc and gratitude in their nawe 
to the Alnighty Giver of all good. 
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‘When this was coneluded, Madame da Villardin besonght 
her husband to give their little Laura into the hands ot one 
of the servants, with orders to carry her to the chateau, 
jest, from the dripping state of her clothes, she might en- 
counter a danger different from that which she had just 
escaped. Her father, however, would not part with her; 
but so far following the suggestion, he himself carried her 
home, hurrying forward as fast as possible, while Madame 
de Villardin with the rest followed more slowly, hor situa- 
tion preventing her from accompanying her husband #0 
rapidly, Her feelings were too intense for speech, and che 
procoeded in perfect silence, while the priest, who followed 
by my side, questioned me concerning all the ciroumstances 
which had attended the accident, 

‘When we arrived at the castle, we were met by Monsiour 
de Villardin himself, leading his daughtor by the hand, now 
clad in drier garments, and smiling a8 gaily as if nothing 
liad happened. Such moments soften and expand the heart; 
ond the duke's first act was one which inspired bright but 
delusive hopes of better days in the bosom of more than one 
peraon present. Ho held his daughter up in his arms to 
tmbrace her mother, and then taking the duchese’s hand, 
he pressed a kiss upon her cheek. 

‘ithout pretending to any fine feclings, I may truly say, 
that I felt a8 glad os it some great benefit had fallen upon 
mysolf. His next act, however, was one which gave me 
gratification more entirely personal. The little Laura, 
having embraced her mother, turned to me, and us I bent 
over her to ask her how she was, she sprang into my arms 
ond kiased my checks repestedly, with all the warmth ond 
sincerity of childish gratitude. Monsieur de Villardin smiled 
kindly upon us both, and the duchess, who was again 
drowned in tears of joy, held out to me her hand, which I 
raised respectfully to my lips. We all now entered the 
chateau, and although I was not very apt to fear wet clothes, 
I made the state of my dress au exouse for retiring to my 
chamber, feeling that the duke and duchess would be better 
left alone together with their child, under the cireumstances 
in which they were then placed. A couple of hours elapaed 
before I again saw any of the family; but, at the ond of 
that time, one of the lacqueys entered my room, and in- 
formed me thas Monsicur de Villardin desired to epeak with 
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me. IT instantly followed, not doubting, certainly, that his 
intention was to thank me for the assistance I had rendered 
to his child; but not expecting, by any means, the deep 
and enthucisstic pouring forth of gratitude with which he 
now overwhelmed me. 

He knew not, he said, how he could express his feelings 
towards me. If he had before looked uy.on me as a member 
of his own family, in what light could he now look upon 
me, when I had saved his child, the idol of his heart, from 
the death which so imminently threatened her? In con. 
clusion, he again asked what ho could do to testity his af- 
fection for me, and to express his thanks; and bade me 
point out myself any way which would prove most gratifying 
to rayself, and he would instantly pursue it, did it involve 
the snerifice of half his fortune. 

«My lord,” I replied, “ I hope for nothing, I wish nothing, 
Twill sont of nothing, for doing an acy which is for more 
than repaid by seeing the happiness which it has given to 

roureelt and your most excellent lady. Or, it I must ask a 

oun, it aball be alone, that you vill, through life, give me 
the same place in your regard and affection that you do 
now, and let me share your love aud confidence as long as 
wo both live.”” 

“* That boon,” replied the duke, ‘was granted before you 
tonght it. For never, of course, can I behold you in any 
other light than as the dearest and best beloved of my friends; 
nay more, a8 a benotactor; though the benefits conferred 
ave of «kind that I can never repay. You must think, 
theiciore, of some other request; or, if you think of none 
‘now, let it stand over to the future, and I promise, whatever 
boon you then ask me, to grant you, upon my honour,”” 

“T do not think I shall have cause, my lord,”’ I replied, 
“to call upon you to fulfil your word; but, as there is no- 
thing that I either want or wish for at present, I can cet- 
tainly ask nothing now.” 

«Well, then,” he added, ‘‘let it remain for the futures 
but one thing I must myself do immediately, which I have 
heretofore forgotten. As I told you before, it will require a 
royal ordinance to put you, as a forcigner, in full and entire 
possession of your farm of Juvigny; and as I stand not 
over well with the court, I was almost afraid that such 3 
favour might be rofuce mao, if I applied without eome special 
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reason which I could assign for making over tie property 
to yon now can assigu the noblest and tho most valid of 
reasons, and I will at once write to the Prince de Condé, 
one of my best friends, entreating him to make immediate 
application to the court for such letters patent as may enable 
you hereafter. and for ever, to obtain and hold ands aud 
Jordships in Franes, a3 if you nere @ native subicct of the 
realm.’ 

1 thanked him sincerely for all bie kiidue«, aud the lef- 
ter to the Prince de Condé was immediately written and de- 
spatched by a special messenger, who, hefore three weeks 
wero over, brought me back Jetters uf naturalization in ai! 
due form, and entitling mo, John Marston Tall. Sieur de 
Juvigny; 3 name which afterwards 1 occasionally adopted 
when circumstances required. 

Jf, in the household of Monsieur do Villardin, there had 
hetoro been anything wanting to my being considered and 
treated as one of bis own family, such was ov Jonger the 
case. Every day something new was done to contr.bute to 
my comfort and happiness. My time was left perfectly at my 
own disposal. A servant was selected peculiarly tu attend 
upon me. A suite of handsome apartments were asrigned 
nuo in ono of the wings of the chateau. Two beautiful horses 
were presentod to me for my own use: and no young cava- 
lier, of the first quality, ould have been better equipped in 
every respect than I now found myself. That whieh y 
fied mo the most of all, however, was to find that Monsieur 
¢o Vulardin now selected me continually for his companion; 
snd though but little conversation of a very private nature 
took place hetween ur, yot I felt that, as far ax his confi- 
dence went, Gaspard de Bellevilio was bencath my feet for 
ever. 

From Father Ferdinand, tao, I recerved a mark of affee- 
tion and kindness, which. as I iad now learned to appre- 
ciate hie character properly, gratified me much. ‘The 
apartments arsigned me consisied of an ante-chamber, # 
litle saloon, 9 bed-room, and o dressing-room; and I was 
surprised on returning one morning, to see the carpentors, 
who were alnays more or Jess employed about the house, 
engaged in putting up a neat boukease in my ante-room, 
This was followed by the arrival of two argo packets of 
‘books from Rennes; and 1 soon after found the good priest 
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busily employed in placing them in order, When the task 
was conclnded, he begzod me to accept them for his sake, 
and added, “I have had them placed here for you, beesuac 
there are many leisure moments in every man's life which 
he ia glad to employ in reading, if a bovk be at hand, when 
probably he would ‘not take the trouble of going down to 
seek one out in a large library like that beluw.”” 

When I camo to oxamine tho store thet the good fathor 
had provided for my mind, I was both pleased and aunsod 
with his sclection, and indeed it offered not a bad type of 
his own mind. The books were in general of anything but 
a heavy or vory scrious caat, though amongat them were to 
ba found a number of volumes, in the pages of which a mau, 
disposed to seck for sound and wholesome ideas, was suro 
to find them on every branch of morals or ethics. Tho 
generality, howover, consisted of the beat and purest poots 
in the language, of historians a considerable number, of ro- 
mance writers & very few; but all were chosen evidently 
with a view to induce a habit of reading, and to lead tho 
mind on to knowledge aud virtue, by the pleasant path of 


entertainment, 

The offs such as the good priest could have wished 
and desired: as I was not natorally obstinate or perverse, 
the knowledge of his design led me rather to endesvour to 
accomplish than to defeat it. Although my tnste for rend- 
ing waa certainly never so great as it might have been, yet 
the half hour that I snatched twice or thrice in the course 
of each day, to peruse somo of the volumes with which he 
had supplied me, carriod me through a great number of the 
classical authors, both in French and Latin, and gave mea 
taste for many things which 1 had before but little appre- 
ciated, 

Owing both to new pursuits and feclings, my time did 
not now bang heavy on my hands; but it must be remarked 
also, that a renewed gleam of sunshine had fallcn upon our 
dwclling, which made everything seom cheerful around. 
The burat of kindly emotions and tender feeling, to which 
Monsieur de Villardin had given way, had proved more per- 
mauent than might have been expected. For several days 
befure, the confessor had been labouring to freo his mind 
from its delusions; and although he had clang to his sus- 
picions with all the tenacity of a jealous disposition, yct tho 
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calm, steadfast reasoning of the priest hed, it appears, to- 
gether with my former representations, produced & great 
effect, and it wanted but some little circumstance to wake 
the dormant affections of his heart, when the accident that 
befell hia child occurred. The consequence, at the time, I 
have already noticed; and for several weeks the eame mood 
continved. Everything assumed a new aspect, and to me, 
especially, the whole scene sras full of enjoyment. 

Although the season was no longer one in which we could 
urge the chase, as we had formerly done at the Prés Val- 
Ke, yet fishing and falconry, which was still s favourite 
sport in that part of Brittany, afforded us constant amuse- 
mont; and as I have aid, I was ever hy the side of Mon- 
siour de Villardin, often his only follower, and always his 
most cherished companion. The only one in tho house 
whom this change seemed really to oppress, was ny old 
enemy, Gaspard de Belleville, and never did I set out with 
the duke on any expedition of pleneuro, but T caught aright 
of his brow lowering upon us, cridently full of gloomy dia- 
appointment at seeing the new hold I had obtained ot his 
mastor’s affections, That he would struggle to regain 
them himaelf, and endeavour to deprive me of the confidence 
and regard which he coveted, I dd not at all doubt; but ag 
T feared nothing for myself, and trusted that his power of 
injuring Madamo Ce Villarcin, ot least in regard to the 
Count de Mesnil, was at an end, his hatred and malevolenes 
yer: more a matter of mockery to me than anything else, 
It is difficult, however, to know when the fangs of » snake 
are drawn completely, and I had yet to learn what base 
and malicious heart can accomplish, when it seraples at no 
meana to serve its own sordid and ungenerous purpose. I 
thought it quite sufficient that I did not affect to triumph 
over him who was evidently my enemy, and that without 
insulting him by anything like protection or condescension, 
T treated him with civility. 1 have sometimes, indeed, been 
rorry since that I did not pursue a different course, an‘ 
even by irritating him still more against myself, who could 
alwaya defend myself, give a different direction to eftoris 
which, without serving his own purpose, were but too fatal 
to the peace of others, 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


‘Tue calm continued for nearly s month; and though on oc- 
casional fit of gloom would fall upou Monsieur de Villardin, 
it disappeared on every occasion ere it had lasted many 
hours, So much, indved, did the harmony of the fomily 
now seem restored, that Father Ferdinand, although he had 

‘eod to fix his residence permanently in the hunse of his 
fiend, took advantage of sranuillity which be had so 
greatly tended to re-establish, in order to visit Rennes, and 
arrange his affairs in thut city before he finally settled ot 
Dumont, 

The situation of Mademe de Villardin, and her appoar- 
auce, became every dar moro intercsting; and althovgh 1 
could at times seo a shado come over the countenance of her 
husband while, as he gazed upon her, some unworthy sus- 
picion crossed his mind, yot in general he seeined to regard 
her with that ineroased tenderness and interest which every 
man nrust, or ought to feel, towards a being they love, under 
such circumstances. The medical attendants of the duchess 
had strongly enjoined her to take as much exercise on foot 
as possible, and followed by a servant carrying © small 
garden foat, she continued her walks through the park, 
resting whenever she found herself tired, and proceedmg 
again when she felt able, In many of those walks the duko 
himself accompanied her, and still more frequently joined 
her at ono of her halting-places. All this bespoke renewed 
sffection and confidence; and I too certainly hoped and 
believed that the demon which had caused so much unkap- 
piness in our household was quelled for ever. Such was 
the state of affairs when one day, by the duke’s desire, E 
set out to visit Avranches and St. Malo, the latter of which 
places I had a strong desire to ree. My little tou Insted 
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four days; but nothing of any interest occurred in its course, 
except an secidental interview which I had at St. Malo, with 
am acquaintance I certainly did not expect 1o aee 20 soon 
again and in such a place, After having visited the port, 
and perambulatet such of the fortifications as I was per- 
mitted to see, I retired to the house of one of those auber- 
gistes, whose hospitable dwellings are ever ready to receive 
the money of auccessfal captains just returned from the sea; 
and there, sitting down in the general receptacle of guests, 
I ordered my dinner, which was set before me by the ser- 
vants with all the promptitude of men accustomed to deal 
with a hungry and impatient race. 

Scaresly had I begun to eat, when  gaily-dressed per- 
aonage entered, and placing himself nearly opposite to me, 
ordered his dinner alao, in a tone of authority which was 
anewered with due respect by tho gargon, with, “ Yes, 
captain; rot a moment, captain; directly, captain.” Thia 
new guest was a strong, square-built man, with a face that 
any one would have unserupulously prouounced a frank, 

m countenance; but os coon as my eyes rested upon it, 

though his whole garb and a] ice was perfectly naval, 
yet I ‘thou sht that [ had seen him filling the office of captain 
in the land service rather than the marine. Le caught mo 
posing at him, ond as he did £0, o slight frown curled his 

row; but as J did not usually respect frowns particularly, 
I only smiled in return, and preceeded tranquilly to the dis- 
cussion of my dinner. Beforo I had proceeded far, how- 
ever, my nequaintance seemed to have made up his mind as 
to his conduct; and taking a moment when the room was 
full of different persous, he exclaimed, after fixing his eset 
‘upon me for a moment, ‘I think, monsieur, I have had the 
honour of meeting you before.”” 

“I think so also,” I replied, making an inclination of 
the head; “‘your face is familiar to mo, though 1 really 
cannot tell where I have seen it.” 

“The same is my case,” replied he, ‘in regard to you; 
Dut at all events, you see that I have abanloned the pro- 
fession of arms, which I followed till within the last six 
months, and have become o humble captain of a merchant 
vessel trading to the colonics.”” 

__ *L admire tho versatility of your talents,”’ said J, assum- 
ing the same tone, thovgh doubting greatly the truth of 
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the tale he tuld mo; “you must have sequired a knowledge 
of naval matters quickly, for now I remember you were, 
when last I saw you, o very distinguished, active, and 
expeditious officer, in the service to which you were then 
attached.”” 

“Oh! monsieur, you sre too flattering,” he replied; 
‘and in regard to my versatility, too, do me more honour 
than I deserves for to tell the trath, I was originally brought 
up in the navy. You doubt me,” he addod, in a lower tone, 
‘Sand perhaps doubt the whole story, but it is true, never- 
theless, I have, indeed,” he continued aloud, ‘ condes- 
cended to go into the merchant service, but it is only on 
condition that my ship be armed, and one of the finest on 
the water, I should be proud to show her to you, sir. 
‘We sail at high water, which will be in an hour, and if you 
will come with me to the port, you shall see ua get under 


weigh,” 

well comprehended that it might not be quite 
agreeable to Captain Iubert, with whom I bad made a 
somewhat interesting acquaintance in a certain forest neor 
Renres, to leave » person who knew his former pursuits 50 
well as I did, to walk unwatched through the town ot St. 
Malo, at least till such time as he himself had fairly sailed; 
the merchant service, it appeared, being his real occupation 
at the present moment, To put his mind at ease, there- 
fore, as it certainly nover entered into my head to betray 
him, I agreed to walk with him to the port; and after be 
hed concluded his dinner, which was interrupted by tho 
applications of half 9 dozen clerks, and twice the number 
of seamen, all proving that his tale was true, we tuned our 
steps towards the spot where his vessel was lying. 

Near the door of the auberge I saw the servant who had 
aecompanied me thither, and whom I had left to take caro 
of himself. I now, however, made him o sign to follow, 
and we thus proceeded to the port, which was crowded with 
people of all kinds, every one busy on their own peculiar 
offairs, and seeming to think that there was nobody else in 

“the world but themselves, Here the worthy captain pointed 
out to me his vessel, which, indeed, was of a goodly size, 
and apparently well armed; and it being now time that 
he should embark, he gave me a friendly invitation to go 
with him and take « hasty view of the interior. This 
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honour, however, I declined; and playfully catching me 
by the collar, he declared I should go, pushing me at the 
same time towards his boat with an air of jest, but at the 
same with sufficient foree to hurry me on 2 step or two 
before 1 was aware, ‘The spectators laughed at the good- 
humoured captain's badinage; but I, who had seon more 
of his jests thau pleased me, laid my hand upon my dagger, 
and beckoned the groom towards me, saying, at the same 
time, Lot go my collar, my good sir, while the matter is 
ajoke! You know Iam ee 

“Oh! if you take it in that light,” replied tho other, 
seeing the groom running up, “‘you are, of course, free to 
do 04 you like. But, remember!” he added, in a low, deep 
voice, “remember !”” 

“‘Pshaw!”’ I replied, in the same tono; “do not bo 
afraid; I will not betray you.” 

“1 trust you,” he said; “‘] trust you;” and springing 
into his boat, he was instantly rowed off to his ship, leaving 
mo to congratulate myselt on having cacaped a trip to the 
colonies, ‘where most likely I should fare been treated more 
as the merchandise than the merchant.* 

Amused with my adventure, I rcturned to my auberge, 
where I asked one or two questions concerning the wurthy 
gentleman from whom I had just parted, and found by tho 
Feplisa that, since our furmer rencontre in the forest, ho 
had alrosdy made one successful wip across tho Atlantic, 
and had given every sort of satisfaction to the owners of 
his vessel. ‘All is well that ends well,” I thought; but, 
howover, it was no business of mine to interfere with a 
man's return to an honest profession, and thorctore, of 
course, I held my peace concerning one, at least, of hia 
previous occupations. 

The next morning, at an early hour, I set off on my 
return to Dumom, pleased with my whole expedition, ard 
trusting, foolishly, to find everything in the same stato of 
tranquillity which bad reigned there when I left it, As I 
rode on, and entered the park by the gates near Juvigny, 


* In explanation of this expreseion of the worthy antoblographer, it 
may be peceuary to romind the xader, that numbers of pafeous wer, 
abont that time, hiduapped end sold as claves in the various American 
colonies. 
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all appeared sunshine and brightnesa, and there was an 
aspect of calm serenity about the whole place which ren- 
dered it almost impossible to conceive that it was the abode 
of anything but happiness. About half way up the avenue 
I perceived Monsieur de Villardin approaching towards me, 
with his arms crossed on his breast, and a sort of staggor- 
ing, uncertain step, which seemed to me oxtraordioary. I 
immediately dismounted, and giving the horse to the groom, 
advanced on foot to mest the duke, who evidently saw me, 
but suddenly turning away, he took a path into one of the 
side alleys; and seeing that he wished to be alone, I re. 
mounted my horse and rode on to the clatenu. The first 
person I saw in the house was Gaspard de Belleville, who 
possed me in the vestibule, with a sort of grin upon hia 
countenance, which made me fear that matters were not 
going so well as I could wish; for 1 had remarked that bis 
smiles were not, in general, the precursors of anything very 
pleasant to myself, 

The feeling, indeed. that some disagreeable event had 
occurred was vaguo; but I had alweya found it the best 
plan to make inatant inquiries into the situation of 1) 
around me, as soon 98 ever I had the slightest suspicion 
that anything had gone amiss. Without even proceeding 
to my own upartments, therefore, I directed my steps, at 
once, to the room of my domestic oracle, the major-domo, 
and entered unannouneed. The old man was busy with 
papers and accounts; but the moment he saw me he threw 
them down upon the table, and lifting up his bands with 
an air of afftiction, he exclaimed, ‘It has all gone wrong 
again, sir; it has all gone wrong!” 

“Why, what in heaven’s name! is the matter now, 
Jerome?’’ I demanded. ‘‘ When I left you, all bade fair to 
continuo tranquil and at peace.” 

“« Ay! but there is some demon of mischief at work in 
the house,” replied the old man, ‘ whose machinations we 
don’t understand, My lord is a thousand times worse than 
ever. Indeed, he hardly appears to me to be sane,” 

This news, as it may well be supposed, grieved me 
deeply; but of course, my frst thought was to discover the 
origin of the change that had taken place, in order, if pos- 
sible, to counteract any evil thet might have been produced 
either by accident or by design.“ Tell me, good Jerome,” 
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I said, as the old man was going on with desultory lamen- 
tations and vague facts, “tell me exactly what has ocourred 
since I went away, step by step, as nearly as you can 
remennber it.”’ 

«Why, my son,” he replied, ‘I have very little to tell, 
except what I have before said, that my lord seems nearly 
insane, However, let me see! The only thing that oc- 
curred worth noticing, the day after you went away, was 
that in returning from Juvigny, where I had been visiting 
my nephew, late in the cveniug, I found Master Gaspard 
and Madame Suzette, my lady's maid, in one of the alleys 
of the park, s great deal more intimate than I liked. I had 
poen something of the same kind before, at the Prés Vallée, 
and then, though 1 did not choose to show myself in the 
matter, I took good care that my lady should know what 
‘was going on, and I know that she scolded Suzette severely, 
and threatened to discharge her if she behaved so lightly. 
However, thore they were again, walking along together, 
certainly more like two lovers than s page of good birth 
and a lady's tiring-woman ought to be. Coming upon them 
suddenly, I passed by without their well seeing who I was; 
bat I heard him say to her, speaking of some one else, ‘ Oh! 
he would take fire at it in 2 minnte; anything of that kind 
would do very well.’ This time I thought ic my bounden 
duty to tell my lady m what I had seen, and she was 
very angry indeod, The morning after that, as I was just 
going up the grest staircase, I heard a terrible noise in my 
mistress’s dressing-room, and the next moment my mester 
passed me like a madman; while I saw Lise, the other maid, 
running out of my mistress’s room as if for help. Tho 
moment she set eyes upon me, sho called me to coma up 
and help her; and I found my mistress lying upon the 
floor of her dressing-room, as if she were dead; while be- 
side her there was a largo roll of bright blue ribband, which 
seemed to have fallen out of her hand. While we wero 
lifting her up to put her on the conch, my lord rasbed in 
again, and giving a glance at her as if she had besn a 
viper, snatehed up the ribbaud, and left us to bring her to 
herself a5 we best could, She did not recover for aome 
time; and ¥ thought it but right to call the doctor, who 
kept her to her bed all that day. In the meanwhile, [ 
asked Lise to explain all the eauso of this discomfort; ard 
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she told mo that she know but little, not having heard all 
that passed between gy lady and my lord. When first sho 
went into her mistress’s dressing-room, she said, she found 
Suzette persuading her mistress to have her white mantlo 
trimmed with that blue riband; and though her mistress 
said it would look ugly, still she held it in her hand. Ina 
minute or two afierwards, Suzette went away, and tho 
duchess asked Lise whether she thought the riband would 
look well on the mantle. Just while they wore speaking, 
in came my lord, and Lise went into the bed-room beyond; 
Dut, in a moment after, she heard a word or two about tho 
riband, and my lord gave my Jady some hard namos which 
she would not repeat. Hearing some one fall, she ran in, 
she said, to see, and found the duchess as I have told you 
she was when I came there. Ever since that time my lord 
has been like one distracted; and though he saw hia wifo 
yesterday, he spoke not a word to her, but all the time he 
‘was in the room, he continued playing with tho curls of 
mademoiselle’s hair, and thinking of something else.’’ 
Although I saw more deeply into the mystery than good 
old Jerome Laborde, and felt afraid, indeed, that be fim 
aelf might unintentionally have contributed to bring about 
the change that we both deplored, yet there were many 
points of the whole business still dark and obscure even to 
myself. ‘That the discovery of a ribaud in the hauds of his 
wife, of the same colour, and probably the same shade, as 
that which suspended the locket to the neck of the unfor- 
tunate Count de Mesnil, had revived in the mind of Monsieur 
de Villardin, with more tremendous force than ever, those 
suspicions which the exhortations of Father Ferdinand, and 
my own direc’ testimony to the duchess’s conduct, had 
crushed with difficulty, I did not in the least doubt. Nor 
bad I more hesitation in concluding that Gaspard’s hatred 
of myself, and desire to supplant me in the confidence of 
‘Monsieur de Villardin, together with the offence which the 
duchess's rebuke in regard to the page had given Suzette, 
wore sufficient motives for the lovers, or paramours, or 
whatever they might be, to combine in fostering the sus- 
picions of Monsieur de Villardiu against hie wife, and thus 
Yevenging themselves upon her while they rendered them- 
selves agrecable to him. But how they camo by thc 
knowledge necessary to make such schomos effectual war, - 
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T confess, a wonder tome. Could Monsieur de Villardin, 
Taskod myselt, could he have been eek enough to confide 
in Gaspard de Belleville the secret ‘of his encounter with 
the Count de Mesnil, and the discovery ot the locket and 
its contents? Qr could either Gaspard or Suzette have 
watched our proceedings on that ocession, or have overheard 
any of the conversations relating to it which had taken place 
Detween myself and the dake? The first supposition I re- 
jectod at once, for it was impossible to believe that Monsieur 
de Villardin would trast to tho ear of one, whom he himself 
auspocted of having betrayed his confidence in former 
instances, @ secret which, from the concealment and privacy 
that hod attended the duel, might, in all probability, involve 
his own lite. Neither could 1, in calling to mind, with the 
most scrupulous accuracy, every circumstance relatin, 

tho transaction, believe that we either been watched, or 
thet ony of our words had been overheard. The spot whero 
the duel had taken place was ao remote and pri 

thing in the house had been so much in its usual t1 
we returned, that certainly no one could have fullowed us 
from the chateau to the plece ot combat; and any conversa- 
tions that had taken upon the subject afterwards, 
had always been carried on in low tonos, and in pace 
whore it was almost impossible thet they could bo overheard. 

All this perplexed me greatly; and although good 
Jerome Laborde pressed eagerly for my opinion, I could 
neither give him insight into the past, nor advice concerning 
the futare. All that I could suggest was, that with the 
very first opportunity, he should send off notice of what hod 
occurred to Father Ferdinand, who might boldly originate 
the subject in conversation with the duke, without waiting 
till he was addresaed upon it, This, of course, neither 
Jerome Laborde nor I dared attempt, though we naturally 
determined to do our best, should the occasion of serving 
the unhappy duchess present iteelf. 

The means of sending off speedily to Father Ferdinand 
were, luckily, found without difficulty; for though we could 
not risk despatching a servant to him from the chateau, yet 
Jerome saw thet another messenger might he procured by 
the intervention of Jacques Marlot. 

Under these cireumstances, 1 determined to write to the 
priest myself; and having done so, I committed the letter 
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to the hands of the good majur-dumo, who undertook that 
it should go, at the latest, the next morning. All this 
occupied some time, and it was now growing fats, but yet 
the duke had not returned. Another hour elapsed; supper- 
time errived; and although one of the most regular men 
in his habits that I ever saw, still Monsieur de Vilardin aid 
ni 
y in. 
formed of the facts, gave herself completely up to terror, 
and weeping bitterly, came down to the hall in order to 
send out people to seek for her husband, At that moment, 
however, Monsieur de Villardin’s step was heard in tho 
vestibule, and immediately afterwards he entered tho hall. 
He took but little notice of his wife, merely asking, 
“Why sro you wooping, madam?" and after her reply, 
that she was apprehensive for his safety, he cast down his 
eyes and stood musing in the middle of the hall, for two or 
reo minutes, which ssemed perfect ages to those who were 
the spectators of so painful a scene. Then, starting sud- 
denly, he looked round frowningly upon myself and several 
of tle servants, who were gazing upon him in surprise and 
sorrow, and sat down to table unwashed, ond in his dusty 







He aeemed, however, by this time, to have recovered sorao 
kind of command over his demeanour, and appeared eager 
to prevent the sorvants, whose astonishment he saw that he 
had excited, from remarking that there was anything in his 
behaviour different from his ordinary habits, He spoke to 
Madame de Villardin frequently during supper, to which 
ehe sat down with him, using, as he addressed her, all those 
forms of cold courtesy and politeness, which none knew 
better how to employ than himself, To me, also, he spoke 
once or twice concerning my late expedition, and evidently 
strove, with a desperate effort, to appear attentive to my 
replica, It was in vain, however, that he did so; for ha 
continually relapsed into deep thought every two or three 
minutes, rousing himself violently from his reveries, and then 
falling back again, whether he would or not, into a state of 
dreary abstraction. 

The next morning, a new change seemed to have taken 
place in his mood, for he came down perfectly himself, col- 
lected and firm. He wae quick and stern, it is trae, but 
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that was o frame or mind in which we had all often re- 

marked him, and thought there was now, perhaps, something 

more approaching towards fierceness in his manner than we 

had ever beheld; yet this demeanour was so much better 

Lara the state of the preceding evening, that it appeared a 
lief, 

Several times during the course of the morning I hoped 
that he was going to speak to mo ou the subject of his now 
suspicions, for more than once he looked earnestly, J may 
call it wildly, in my face; and once, when he had dane so 
during e longer space than ever, he suddenly broke off, and 
turned away, muttering, “No, no! myself alone!” 

I eagerly watched his conduct to Madame de Villardin 
during dinner, and saw that it was certainly very diffrent 
from that of tho night before: keen and rapid, but no longer 
harsh and abstracted. Yot though the duchess herself 
seamed delighted with the change, and did all she could to 
soften him still farther, there appeared to me something not 
natural in his manner, which alarmed me, and J determined 
to walk down to Juvigny in order to make sure that the 
letter had been despatched to Father Ferdinand, for whose 
coming I prayed more fervently than I had ever done for 
the presence of any other man in my life, The reply waa 
satisfactory; a messenger having been sent off to Rennes at 
an early hour, and I felt certain, though it might be late 
the next day before the confessor could arrive, that he would 
not suffer two suna to rise ere he was in the chateau, 

So far relieved was the mind of Madame de Villardin by 
the altcration in her husband’s conduct, which she apparently 
trusted would now return to its ordinary course, that she 
Began to resume her usual habits, and accompanied by her 
little girl, took her stated walk in the cool of the evoning, 
for it was now the month of May, and aa warm as June, 
The duke was shut up in his library all day, and I sup. 
posed alone; but in descending the back staircase, which 
Joading from my apartments in the wing, passed one of the 
library doors, and thence to the court behind the chateau, 
1 encountered Suzette, the duchess’s woman, coming out 
from a conference with Monsieur de Villardin; and I felt 
sure, from that moment, that no internal change of feeling 
had taken placo in his bosom, though he might assume, by 
@ great effort, o different demeanour to those around him. 
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‘To the hour of supper he was this night exact; and though 
his conversation was evidently iorced, and perhaps & little 
rambling, yet it was fluent and courteous. 

After supper I, as usual, retired to my own apartmenta, 
and full of painfal thoughts, turned to the window, and 
gazed out upon the park as it lay bofore me sleeping in the 
calm moonlight. I had not bean there 2 moment, when a 
figure spposrod upon the terrace, which I instantly recog- 
nieed as that of Monsieur de Villardin. With a quick and 
irregular pace he descended the flight of atepe that led into 
the garden, croseed it towards the park, and in a minute 
after was lost to my view in one of the dark alleys. Never 
did I feel so tempted to play the spy; but though I was 
conscious that the motive was not an evil one, yet my mind 
revolted from the thought, and casting off my clothes, I 
went to bed. 

The next morning and day much in the same man- 
ner; but, about an hour before dusk, while Madame do 
Villardin was prepering for her cvening walk, the duke 
himself set out on foot before her, saying to his wile, as he 
loft the saloon in which I happened to be at the time, “As 
you are not going to take Laura with you to-night, if you 
como down the walk by the water tide I will meet you. 
Our young friend here will accompany you!” 

Madame de Villardin’s joy at these words almost over- 
flowod at her eyes; and though she had nover said sho was 
not about to her little girl with her as the duke implied, 
yot sho determined to follow his words exactly, and leaving 
mademoiselle to play in the flower-garden, under the super- 
intendence of Suzette, she sot out about ten minutes after 
her husband, accompanied by mysclf alonc, She walked 
but slowly, and rested about half way down the walk; but 
although the sun was below the horizon, and the light was 
growing faint, yet the air was so warm and the sky so clear, 
one could hava walked on for hours with iar more pleasure 
than in the fall glare of day. 

Ere we had again proceeded a dozen yards, wo saw Mon- 
ricur de Villardin come into the alley as if from the bank of 
the river; and offering his arm to his wife, ho took the gar- 
den-seat which I was carrying, and walked on down the 
alley in silence. A minuto or two after, however, a8 we 
approached ono of the little wooden bridges, he paused, and 
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asked Madame de Villardin whether she was able to walk 
on a little further on the other side of the river. ‘I have 
just now seen a wounded chevreuil,”’ he said, “and wish to 
put it out of its agony;" and then turning to mo, he bado 
ye run back to the house, and bring his carbine, which I 
should find charged in his dressing-room. 

His voiee fnitered, I observed, as he spoke, and the mo- 
ment he had dono ho turned towards the little bridge, which 
might lie at about fifty or sixty yards trom the spot where we 
stood, A feeling ot awo and agitation eame over mo not to 
‘be described, for I had # sort of instant conviction that all 
was not right; and though I took a few steps towards tho 
chateau, I paused again almost immediately, not knowing 
how to act or what todo. Never in my existence did I feel 
such o painful state of uncertainty; and gazing ofter Mon- 
aieur de Villardin and his fair wife, as they advanced slowly 
towards the bridge, my mind in a moment ran over a thou- 
sand vague apprehensions, probable and improbable, which 
only Jef, the conviction that something tearful was about, to 
occur, though of what nature I could aot diviue. 

“ His carbine!” I thought; “long before I can get back, 
it will be too dark for him to shoot anything thirty yards 
frora bim!” and resolved to fullow, and protending I had 
forgotien what he had suid, to ask where the ‘Woapon was to 
be found, When I turned, though, as I have said, it wos 
quite dusk, I could eon the figures of Monsieur and Madame 

je Villardin approaching the river; and walking fast to 
come up with them, I was within twonty yards of the bridge 
when they began to cross it, Scarcels, however, bod they 
taken two eteps upon tle wood-work when I heard a crash, 
a eereom, a plunge, and both figures at once disappeared. 

I darted forward to the spot where the bridge had stood, 
‘but nothing now remained of it but some broken fragments 
attached to the piles, which, driven into the high bank, had 
served os the foundatiun. The growing obscurity of the 
twilight, the trees that overhung tho banks, the height of 

the banks themselves, which st that spot rose fall twenty 
Hoet above the stream, the rushing and rippling of the 
current, which there, considerably confined by ita bed, 
hurried on towards a sharp turn which it took about fifty 
yards below; all served to prevent me seeing distinctly 
what were the objecta on the surface of the water. Fiag- 
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ments of the bridze there certainly were: but I saw neither 
Madame do Viilordin nor her husband, though the whirling 
of a part of the wood-work in ono of the eduies of the rivar, 
made me fora moment think I beheld the struggles of a 
living creature, I paused but for a single instant to cal- 
culate what were best todo; and then, secing that there 
‘was nothing else to be done, I leaped from the high bank at 
once into the stream, and a8 soon aa J rose after the first 
plunge, I strack rapidly down the current, in order, by ex- 
ceeding its own speed, to come up with whatever objects it 
was carrying down, Almost at the turn of the river, whero 
the water, in circling round the point, drifted strongly against 
the bank, which was here again less steep, at Jeast on one 
side, I saw, amongst some broken pieces of wood. a larger 
object, impeded in ita course down the stream by some pro- 
jecting stones and roots of trees, and the next moment I 
@rasped the arm of Bfonsieur do Villardin. He seemed 
Perfectly ingensible; but, springing to the shore, I dragged 

jim up the bank, and laid him upon the turf. Still he mado 
no movement; but, os I confess, that from various feelings 
which I need not explain, I folt more interested in the fato 
ot Madame de Villardin thau even in his own, I left him at 
ouce, and again plunging into the stream, I swam rapidly 
round the little peninsula I have mentioned. 

‘The river here was more open, aud whatover light was in 
the sky was reflected clearly from its boson; but by this 
time all the fragments ot the bridgo had drifted out of sight, 
and in yain lifting ny head as high as I could, I attempted 
to discover any object floating upon the water. Still dart- 
ing on as fast as my utmost efforts could impel me along the 
current, I endeavoured to regain the time lost in drawing 
Monsieur de Villardin on shore; and after a moment a faint 
and very distant ory for help caught iny ear and encouraged 
me to strike on. The ery, however, was never repeated ; 
and after swimming till I was perfectly exhausted, I was 
obliged to abandon the attempt in despair, and landed about 
a mile below the dwelling of good Jacques Marlot. Thither 
J directed my steps as fast as possible; and finding the door 
locked, I knocked for several moments so violently as to 
bring him himself, with a face of terror, to the gateway. 
Telling him what had occurred, I besought him to rouze ail 
the servants of the farm and the colters in the acighboar- 
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hood, and dividing into two parties, one on either bank, to 
acareh the whole course of the stream with torches and 
Janterns. 

In the meanwhile, I hurried beck, and calling the wood- 
cutter at the nearest gate of the park, made him hasten on 
‘with me to the spot where I had left Monsieur de Villardin, 
answering as well as I could the eager questions which he 
put to mo, as we went, concerning the events which had 
occurred, 

‘We found the duke exactly where I had left him; but, 
though he had not moved in the slightest degree, it was 
evident thst ho was still alive, for he was breathing loud 
and hard, like # person in a deep sleep. Taking him up in 
our arms, we carried him as quickly as we could to the 
chateau, when we wore instantly eurrounded by the whole 
honsehold; and by the lighta which were now brought, we 
perceived that a severe blow on the head was more probably 
the cause of his insonsibility than the short time he had 
remained in the water. 

Leaving him in the hands of the physician, who for the 
last month had inhabited the chateau, attending upon Ma- 
dame de Villardin, I set out, with the greater part of the 
houschold, alt furnished with torches, and for three hours 
continued our search for the body of the unhappy lady, 
from the spot whero tho bridge had broken, to a village 
nearly six miler farther down the stream. Our search, 
however, was in vain; and all feeling that s good mistress, 
e kind friend, and a gentle lady, was lost to us for over, wo 
returned aad and sorrowful to the chateau, 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


‘Tre sound of our steps orossing the terrace was heard 
within the chateau ss we refurned from our ineffectual 
searoh; and on entering the veatibale, the first object on 
whioh my eye fell was the form of Father Ferdinand ad- 
vancing to mest me. The natural clear brown of his com- 
ploxion had now given way to a deadly paleness, and I saw 
by the haggard anxiety of the old man’s eye, the tremulous 
eagerness of his lip, and the agitation thet pervaded his 
whole frame, how deep and heartfelt was the interest which 
he took in the fate of those to whom ho was attached. 

5 - Have you found her?" he cried; “hove you found 
or 

A mournful silence was the only reply, and the priest, 
clasping his hand over his eyes, remained tor » moment or 
two apparontly in prayer, When the hand was withdrawn, 
howover, it was clear that tears had minglod with his ori- 
sons, and turning grey frm the gaze of the domestica, he 
took me by the hand and led me towards the library. 
There, closing the door, he cast himself into sent, and 
gave way to a burst of feeling which certainly did not lower 
him in my oatimation, 

“This is, indeed, terrible,” he ssid, when he bad some- 
what recovered himself. ‘This is, indeed; most terrible; 
and even J, who am too well acoustomed to witness scones 
of death, and crime, and sorrow, am overpowered by this.’” 

“Ta Monsieur de Villardin dead, then?” I exclaimed, 
misunderstanding him, ‘Ia he dead? 

“No, no,” replied the priest, “ ill alive, and likely 
to live; but I fear me,” he added, “is likely to live only to 
wretchedness and remorse, Tell me, tell mo, my son, how: 
did all this happen? for it seems you were tho only one 
present at the tune this fatal catastrophe occurred.” 

To answer his question was more difficult than it would 
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seem at first eight; for it required no amall care to avoid 
mingling the dark suspicions that were in my own mind with 
the facts that I myself had seen, especially ax I perceived 
that the priest himself entertained many doubts of the event 
which bad occurred having been purely accidental. All 
that he could positively know, indoed, must have been ob- 
tained from such information as the physician and the do- 
mestics had gleaned from the broken secount I had given 
on first returning to the chateau; but it was evideut to me 
that his own knowledge of foregone facts had led his mind 
to dark suspicions, for which be now sought, in hie conver- 
sation with me, either confirmation or disproof. I replied, 
however, as cautiously as I could, telling him the simple 
facts aa they had happened, but abstaining scrupulously 
from all remarks. My manner, beyond doubt, was embar- 
rassed, for I would fain have spoken freely with the priest, 
and fully believed, even at tho time, that I might do so 
without danger; but I imagined that I had no right to give 
utterance to the slightest unascertained particular, and 
therefore evinced a backwardness to explain more than was 
absolutely necessary, which he instantly remarked, 

“ Are you deceiving me, my son?’”” he asked, gravely, 

"No, indeed, father,” I answored; ‘I am telling you 
the simple truth; but for reasons of my own, you must let 
me do so without comment, and draw your own deductions 
from what you yourself know ” 

“ Well, then,” he said, after musing a moment, ‘you 
say that you were turning back to ask him where his car- 
bine was placed when you saw the accident that occurred. 
Tell me now, my son, did your never-failing memory and 
attention abandon you in the present instance, or had you 
not forgotten in reality, where he had told you that ‘the 
‘weapon was to be found?” 

«Thad not forgotten,” I replied, “and only turned back 
with that excuse, because I did not wish to leave him just 
‘at that moment.’ 

“‘Then you must have apprehended something,” seid 
the priest; “tell me what it was, and why you did so, You’ 
may do 60 safely, my eon, for I pledge my word that your 
reply never passes my lips.”” 

Thus prossed home, i replied, “Certainly I did appre- 
hend something, good father; but my apprehensions were 
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quite vague and unformed, pointing to no particular object, 
and having no very definite cause,” 

«Then why did you entertain fears at all,” demanded 
oer’ Ferdinand, “if you had seen nothing to excite 

em?” 

“Y had seen much to excite fears of cvery kind,’’ I an- 
swered: “the whole demeanour of Monsisur de Villardin, 
his altered habits, his look, the fiorceness of his mauner, 
the wildness of his eye, all mado me fear that he was 
hardly sane, and that surely was cxcuse sufficient for gene- 
ral apprehensions,” 

“Tt was,” said the priest, “it was; and your conduct 
yras,s0 just and proper in writing to me at first, that I will 
‘not believe you conceal anything from me now.” 

* Father Ferdinand, I will tell you the truth,” J rejoined, 
as he was about to proceed; ‘‘I conceal from you no fact 
of any kind, but I do retain in my own bosum all those de- 
ductions which I havo made from the same events that I 
havo detailed to you.”” 

“Tt matters little,” he said, “it matters little. The 
truth of all 1 shall soon know from this unhappy man, if 
ever he recover tho use of his reason, and in the mean time 
I will draw my own conclusions.” 

“ Has he been roused from the stupor into which he had 
fallen?” I asked. 

“Completely,” answered the confessor; ‘but he is now 
ina state of raving delirium, which is still more fearful, 
Of course, however, you are at liberty to go and sce him; 
sud I do not know that it will not be botter for you and me, 
and old Jerome Laborde, with whom alf secrets are safe, to 
take upon ourselves the entire tendance of the duke during 
his i!lness, than to sutfer others, on whose discretion we 
cannot rely, to wait upon him, Mon in delirium often say 
fearful things, which, whether true or falee—whether the 
breakings forth of long-suppressed remorse, ot the mere 
dreamings of o disordered imagination—make deep impres- 
sion on the hearers, and are often transmitted to othera with 
all the evidence of truth. We had better, perhaps, watch 
him alone, Do you understand?” 

“ Porfectly,” I replied, “ and will be guided in all things 
by your counsel, father. Would that yon had come before 
to direct us!”” 
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*« Would Ihad! would I had)” replied the pricet, sadly. 
‘But it was impossible. = set out from Rennes as coon 08 
I received your letter, and travelled even with far mors 
hnste than beseemed my age and my profession.” 

‘We now repaired to the chamber of Monsieur do Villar- 
din, and msde arrangements with the physician, in whom 
the comessor appeared to placo full confidence, for carrying 
into execution what had been already proposed. It was at 
once determined that we should each wateh six hours at a 
time by the couch of the sick man, whose ravings were cer- 
tainly of a nature to be kept scoret ss for as porsible, 
Now he w sald call upon the Count de Mesnil, now use harsh 
and cruel words, as if towards his wife; now speak of « 
cunningly devised scheme to end it all at once; now talk or 
4 bloody gravo beneath the oak; and in short, he would let 
drop a thousand wild oad whirling words, which with all 
their incoherence might very well have led to the discovery 
ot much that he would willingly have concealed, and to the 
suspicion of other acts of which, perhaps, he was innocent, 
though ho never gare his mind time to remain long enough 
upon the tearful facte that busied it, to pour forth anything 
uko a coheront tale in regard to either of them. 

As the physician had now done his part, and as I bore on 
my iace sufficient traces of iatigvo and anaioty, tho confes- 
sor took upon himself the first six hours’ watch, sayin, 
‘bat while he sat up he would writo to the uncle a 
Madame de Villardin, whose domains wero situated in tho 
Orleanois, 

I certainly never remember to have becn more fetigued, 
snd willingly took advantage of the good priest’s proposal, 
As I retired with the medical man, however, I asked him 
engorly what was the state in which ho hed found the duke 
when ¥o brought him home; and in reply, he explained to 
me that though his ekull was not fractured, yet a severe 
concussion of the brain had taken place, from hia head 
having strack, in the fall, either somo projecting rock, or 
some pioce of the broken bridge. From the ravings which 
had prince come on, ho feared, he said, that there was a 
tendency to inflammation; and on my pressing to know 
what would be the reeult, he shook his head doubtingly, 
saying, that tho result was in the hands of God alone; he 
himself could not venture to give an opinion on the subject, 
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I did not sleep more than four or fire hours, and on 
rising, proceeded towards the apartments ot Monsieur de 
Villardin, in order to take my place by his bedside. I found 
old Jerome Laborde already there, however; who, having 
been made aware of the arrangements of the preceding 
night, had come about half an hour before to relieve the 
pricst. By this time the duke had fallen into a quiot sleep, 
from which I augured well; and leaving the old major-domo 
to hold out his watch, I descended to the saloon, feeling 
most oppressively that deep and shadowy gloom which 
always seems to fall over a house where such a sudden and 
fatal event has taken place as that which distinguished the 
foregoing evening. ‘The low voice in which overy one 
spoke when they met, the stealthy pace with which every 
one moved about the mansion, the stillness which porvaded 
the whole place, expressed the souse of awo that was felt by 
every bosom, and had ing awful in itself. 

Ali this strack me much descended the stairs; but 
on entering the saloon, there was something more pai 
still to be encountered. The little Laura de Villardin was 
playing near one of the windows with some trinkets of her 
mother’s, but the moment I entered, she ran up to me with 
Nacaeary and holding up her fair face towards me, 6x- 
al xd, «Oh! tell mo, telt me, whore is mamma? Suzette 
says ahe is dead, and I shall never see her again. What 
does dead mean? Where is she goue to?” 

It was impossible to hear such questions calmly; and for 
the firat time since my father’s death, I wept like a child, 
Surette herself now entered the saloon, and for a mowent 
her eyes and mine met. Whether what I felt towards her 
‘was Very visibly ¢: in my glance or not, I cannot 
tell, but she turned extremely red, and casting down her 
eyes, caught the little girl by the arm and drew her rudely 
out of the room. In trath, I was not sorry to be spared 
mae quostions, and taking my hat, I walked forth into the 


The morning was as warm arfd bright as that of the pre- 
ceding day, and a feeling of painfal curiosity impelled me 
directly towards the spot where the accident had oceurred 
on the night before. I followed the exact path which I had 
pursued with Madame de Villardin, and as I turned trom 
the lateral alley where we had mct the duke, into the shuit 
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path which led to the broken bridge, I suddenly saw the 
form of Father Ferdinand standing st the very point to 
which I was directing my steps. He turned round as I 
approached, and without any apparent surprise beckoned 
me towards him. I walked on at once; and for two or 
threo minutes after I bad come up, we stood gazing 
together in silence upon all that remained of the wooden 
arch which had there spanned across the river, and which 
I myselt had passed over on horseback not five days hefore. 
Very little of it was now to be seen, for full twelvo fect of 
the centre had fallen into the river and had been carried 
away; but enough atill remained attached to the piles at the 
sides to show, in some degree, the manner of the accident, 
thongh not the cause. The nails which had fixed the crosa 
supports to the rafters had either given way or had been 
drawn out; and the two main beams which upheld the whole, 
having been deprived of everything that strengthened them, 
had broken at the side nearest the chateau, and dragged. 
down by their own weight from the piles on the other bank 
of the river, had fallen with the rest of the wood-work into 
‘the current, and been carried away. 

rt, however, of one of them remained, as I have said, 
attached to the side where we stood; and after scntemplating 
the whole for some timo in silence, the priest laid his han 
‘upon my arm, as he saw my eyes fixed upon the broken 
beams, and he asked, in a tone half stern, half sorrowful, 
“Do you remark nothing there, my son?” 

T stooped down and looked more closely, but still kept 
silence; and he added, “‘ Then I will ask you, in plainer 
= do you not Rereeire the marks of a saw?” 

“Tam afrai lo,”” replied I, rising up. 

“It is enough,” he said, and with bis foot Pushed the 
fragments of the beams over into the water, which was 
easily accomplished, as all that held them had already been 
nearly wrenched out by the breaking down of the rest of 
the bridge. Father Ferdinand and myself gazed at each 
other for several moments ith sad and bitter hearts, and 
then, feeling that nothing more need be said between us, 
‘we each turned on our way without another word. Father 
Ferdinand tock the path back to the chateau, but I 
walked on towards Juvigny, in the sed hope of hearing 
from good Jacques Marlot that the body of Madame de 
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Villardin had been found. Qn my arrival, however, I 
learned that Madame Marlot herself, who, it seems, was 
in e delicate situation, had been so agitated and alarmed 
by all the disturbance and anxiety ot the preceding night, 
as to be obliged to keep her bed that morning; and tho 
Jarge-nosed Bretonne servante, who gave me these tidings, 
added, that her master was gone over to the gate of the 
convent, and that I should certainly meet him there if I 
walked that way. 

T did as she suggested, and met Jacques Marlot returning 
from the convent; but he informed me that no trace had 
been discovered of the body of Madame de Villardin; and 
as his wife was ill, I turned back towards the chateau. As 
I passed by the bridge again, I found Gaspard de Belleville, 
and one or two of the servants, examining the spot where 
the fatal event had ocourred; and it was not difficult for me 
to Petecive that the whole household looked upon the pago 
and myself as irreconcilable enemies, by the manner in 
which the servants drew away from side when I ap- 
proached. As I had most scrupulously avoided mentioning 
even his name to any one whon not absolutely called upon 
to do so, it must have been from Gaspard himself that the 
domestics had learned that any degree of evumity existed 
between us. At all events, their having discoveied the fact 
‘was by no means to his advantage; for ag my good will was 
of more value in tho family than his, from the cirenmstances 
in which I stood in regard to the duke, my favour was of 
Course moro courted, and it often happened that it was 
courted at his expense. 

As I wished to be asked no questions upon the subject, 
I passed on, without noticing any one, and ofter an hour 
or two spent in the melancholy rooms of the chateau, I 
went to take the place of good Jerome Laborde, While I 
watched by Monsieur de Villardin, he woke from the sleep 
into which he had fallen; but so far from my anticipations 
of amendment being realized, he appeared infinitely more 
delirious than ever, His words, however, were now £0 
incoherent and wild, that the most suspicious ear could 
have drawn no moaning from them, and thus luckily they 
continued through the rest of his illness, For nearly a 
fortnight he remained in tho same condition, but at the end 
of that period a material change for the better beyan to 
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manifest itself, and the ravings to which he had beet eul- 
ject ceased ontirely, though by this time he was reduced 
to a state of infant weakness. 

Innumerable visitors had presented themselves at the 
chateau, as tho tidings spread through the country; and 
all who could hope to obtain anything by his death were 
moat assiduous and tender in their inquiries, Shortly be- 
fore he recovered his reason, also, the Count de Loris, the 
uncle of his late wife, warned of Madame de Villardin’s 
death by o lotter from Father Ferdinand, with whom he 
was well acquainted, appeared at the chateau, and took 
up his abode there for the time; but as had never heard of 
any dissensions between his niece and her husband, and 
care was taken not to make lim aware of the painful state 
in which they had lived for the last five or six months, tho 
good old count expressed, aud I believe felt, a8 much 
anxiety in regard to Monsieur do Villardin as if he had 

his own son, His manners were simple and kind to 
all eround him, and when informed by Father Ferdinand 
of the share I had borne in several of the late events, he 
embraced me tenderly, and after thanking me repeatedly, 
made me relate every particular in regard to the accident 
which had befallen his unl niece. The warm tears 
coursed ench other down his checks as I proceeded, and 
when I had ended, he ssid, “If ever I can serve you, 
young gentleman, let me know, I am s man of few 
words, but I mean what I ssy.” 

I gave him full eredit for doing so, and I only di him 
justioe. After the delirium had left Monsieur de Villardin, 
his bealth continued to improve every hour; but. atill it was 
the most painful convalescence that ever I beheld. He 
nearcely spoke @ word to any one, and his eyes roomed 
round those that surrounded hie bed with @ searching and 
anxious glance, that was terrible to those who understood 
the feelings in which it arose. When he began to speak 
again, it was but one word at a time, and even then he 
confined himeelf to the name of any object that he wanted 
at re Seepage 

8 800n a8 the physician j it prudent, Monsieur de 
Loris was ‘brought into his paieectale and took his hand 
affectionately; but the duke turned his head away, and 
preseed his eyes upun the pillows, as if to aroid the aight 
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and all its concomitant ideas. The good old count went on 
to comfort him in a kindly tone, but not knowing the truth, 
he followed the most painful track he could pursue, and by 
addressing a man who had destroyed his own happiness, a8 
he would have done one who saffered alone under the be- 
reaving hand of fate, he poured gall and wormwood into all 
tho consolations he offered. 

The shock, however, though terrible, was not without 
good effect, for it seemed to rowre the unhappy duke from 
the dull despair that overwhelmed him, and at all events, 
it broke the first dreadfal feelings of returning to scenes 
which had each its own peculiar associations of agony to 
pour forth upon him. 

Still, the day that he first came forth from hia own 
chamber was full of misery. The sun was shining through 
all the windows, checkering tho staircases and saloons with 
gay and gladsome light. Under the dircotions of Father 
Ferdinand, everything had been removed which had pecu- 
liarly belonged to the duchess, and alterations had been 
made, in various ways, to break in every direction the 
chain of associations which we knew could alone prove 

ainful, Monsieur de Villardin’s eye, however, still wan- 

‘ed wildly over every object around, and I do not know 
that it was not really more distressing to him to miss all 
the ohjects he expected to eee, than it would have been to 
find them in their accustomed places. 

I heard him mutter to himself, “They are all gone! 
they are all gone!” and sinking into the fauteuil in which 
he had been sceustomed to sit when in the saloon, he 
covered his eyes with his hands, and remained musing for 
several minutes. At that moment the door of the room 
‘was gently opened, and Mademoiselle de Villardin, warmed 
and persuaded by every means in our power to be careful 
of what she aaid and did, was Jed in by Monsieur de Loris. 
‘The duke heard the door open, and withdrawing his hand 
from his eyes, saw his child for the first time since the 
death of her mother. He had scarcely been able to reach 
the saloon with the assistance of two people, but when his 
eyos foll upon hia daughter he started up without aid, sprang 
forward, and catching her to his heart, buret into a pas- 
sionate fit of tears. 

Father Ferdinaud and myself supported him to a seat, 
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but still he held his little gir] in his arma, and weeping 
bitterly, every now and then drew back her head from 
his bosom to gaze upon her face, which that day bore, or 
seamed to me to bear, a more striking likeness to her mother 
than ever I had before remarked. She, on her part, was 
silent, but wept too, mingling the tears with which sho 
bedewed her father’s bosom with kisses pressed upon his 
check, The physician would fain have put an end to such 
a ecene, but when he proposed to remove tho young lady, 
the duke turned round, saying mildly, but firmly, ‘She 
must remain! It does me good!'? 

I believe most sincerely that it did, and certainly from 
that moment his health improved much more rapidly than 
it had previously done. Each day ho regained strength, 
and gradually, by walking out upon the terrace, and driving 
forth in a carriage, he acquired sufficient vigour to mount 
his horse, and thencetorward might be considered well, at 
Jeast in body. 

Tt was necessary, indeed, that he should recover strength, 
for there were still many painful things to do which could 
not be much longer postponed. N. de Loris bad now been 
nearly a month at the chateau, and was of course anxious 
to return to his own dwelling; yet, as his niece had brought 
to Monsieur do Villardin, at ber marrisge, an estate called 
Virmont, in the Orleanois, which had been settled upon her, 
with all the peculiar forms and agreemente that enter into 
o Fronch marriage contract, it became necessary to mako 
some arrangements in regard to this property, which of 
course reverted cntirely to her daughter, M. de Loris felt 
that to epeak long upon such a subject would be inflicting 
much pain upon both the duke and himself, and therefore 
he had procrustinated for some days, when, suddeuly, one 
morning, as we were driving out in the neighbourhood, 
Monsieur de Villardin, who had been agitated by the same 
feelings, began the conversation himsclf, aud concluded it 
in fewer words than it otherwise would have required, 

“Monsieur de Loris,”’ he said, with a degree of calmness 
which showed how he had tutored his mind to the pint, 
“I hve long thought of speaking to you in regard to 
Virmont. Although, of course, 1 am my beloved child’a 
only guardian and protector, yet, under present circum- 
stances, I do not choose to hold the property, which is now 
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hers, any Songer, even as her guardian. It is contiguous to 
your own land, and J have therefore to request that you 
would kindly take charge of it, menage the rents, invest 
them to the best advantage, and make the whole over to 
‘Laura when ehe marries or becomes of age.” 

The count made some ition, although he acknow- 
ledged that the confidence of the duke was highly grateful 
and fisttering to him, 

Monsieur de Villardin sighed deeply, but replied, <* You 
must, my dear count, allow me to have my will in this re- 
spect. Accept the trust, I beseech you; and as we may 
all feel very sure that my remaining years will be few, I 
have named you in some papers that | drew up yesterday 
for a still more important charge, which I must entroat 
you to undertake, tt is that of one of the guardians to 
my child bis Tam hese in a Mai ai 

The was such as might be expected, but the con- 
versation e randed in Mosconi Loris accepting both the 
offices whish Monsieur de Villardin put upon him. A few 

after, the necessary papers were brought, drawn up 
in Jogal form, and having been read in silence by both par- 
ties, were duly signed. The next moming the Count de 
Loris left us, pouring upon Monsieur de Villardin expres- 
sions of affection and esteem, every one of which went 
home to his heart like a dagger. The duke seemed re- 
lieved when he was gone; but there seemed still another 
painful task to be performed; at least I judged so from the 
anxious expression of his eyes, as he sometimes turned 
them upon the face or the confessor. 

At length, one morning, after walking for half an hour 
upon the terrace, he turned to Father Ferdinand, who at 
the moment was coming forth into the garden to take his 
customary stroll with me, and said, ‘‘Now, good father, 
T am ready, if you can do me the favour.” 

‘«Tt is one that must never be refused, my son,” replied 
the priest; ‘1 follow you:” and they turned towards the 
chatean. Both had become somewhat paler aa they spoke; 
and in about two hours afterwards I was joined by tho 
Priest, with @ countenance on which strong and terrible 
emotions had left tracea which could not be mistaken. He 
tried to appoar calm,“indeed, and succeeded in a certain 
degree, by spesking for some time of indiffercat things. 
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At length, when he had obtained command of himsolf, he 
said, “In the letter which you wrote to me when I was at 
Rennes, and which brought me so suddenly back to the 
ehsteau, you said, my son, that you really doubted the 
sanity of Monsieur de Villardin, from the extraordinary 
change that had come over him. Now tell mo truly, I 
beseech you, was that an expression hazarded without 
attaching to it its full mesning, or was it your real oon- 
viction at the time that the mind of your friend was an- 
healthily affected? It is of much consequence that I 
should know-”’ 

“T will tell you, my good father, most sincerely,”” I re- 
plied, seeing that the feelings of the confessor were, in truth, 
most deeply interested; ‘‘ indeed I will give you an answer 
that will show you I spesk without reserve. Did I not be- 
lieve, then, that during the four or five days preceding the 
dreadiul accident whioh lately happened, the mind of Mon- 
sieur de Villardin was decidedly d, I would not stay 
in be house ge hour.” i Wi pei th 

‘It is enough, my son: it ia enough!” replied the priest, 
“So thinks he ph cian, and 80 Reha Himeclt "added 
the confessor, in a lower tone; giving what he said more the 
appearance of a reflection to himself than to me. 
“And yet,”’ he continued, his mind must have been dread- 
fally worked upon by others; at least, it would seem so from. 
al) that I can hear in the house.” 

“The more reason, tather,” I replied, ‘for supposing 
that their irritating suggestions hed affected his brain. 
People seldom go mad without some cause, unless they are 
very madly disposed indeed.” 

The pricet mused; and after s long pause, he replied, 
“Well, well, let us always lean to the side of charity. Wa 
are all too sallible to judge rigidly.” 

I aaw that the fear of ching, even in the slightest 
degree, the .acts which had been confided to him under the 
seal of confession, prevented Father Ferdinand from apeak- 
ing with me more candidly upon a subject which occupied 
50 great e part in the thoughts of both at that time, Of 
course I did not press the topic, and the conversation turned 
to other matters, 

What I had said to him was, nevertheless, trae; for cer- 
tainly, had I not believed that, for several days before tho 
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death of Madame de Villardin, the duke himself had been 
positively insane, I would, without hesitation, have restored 
to him all hie gifts, and would have quitted for ever a man 
to whom I could not help attaching, in my own mind, the 
darkest of suspicions. But his whole previous conduct had 
ao firmly impressed me with the idea, that at no period be- 
fore my return from St. Malo and the death of his unhappy 
wife, had he possessed the complete eommand of his own 
reason, that I felt him to be more an object of pity than of 
ceusure. yen more, regarding his conduct in this light, 
and looking upon him as one whose happiness had been cast 
away for ever, under the influence of mental disease, all that 
had oscurred proved a strong, though mournful tie, which 
bound me to him more firmly than ever; and when I re- 
membered the promise which I had ao shortly before made 
to this unhappy lady who was pow no more, I determined 
that no time nor circumstance should ever induce me to quit 
entirely the child that she had left, till I saw her hand given 
to some one who would have the right and power | siipaad 
her, I say that my doterminstion was not to quit her en- 
tirely, bocause the conduct of Monsieur de Villardin to- 
wards mo, since his recovery had been such, that I knew 
not whether he either desired my longer abode with him, 
or Whether it was to be upon such terms as I could now 
alone endure. 

Althongh no son could have tended upon a father with 
more care snd anxiety than I hed done upon him, yet ho 
had seareely addressed ten words to me since his convales« 
cence began. Those that he had spoken, indeed, had al- 
ways been kind and affectionate; and I had often caught 
his eyes fixed upon mo with a look of intense interest, 
mournful, perhaps painful, but still fall of regard and feel. 
ing. Nevertheless, the strangeness of his silence, which I 
ought to have attributed to other causes, made me anxious 
and unhappy; and as I was not a person to express any of 
that loud indignation for ill-requited kindness, which is eure 
to pile contempt upon ingratitude, I frequently thought of 
asking his permission, oalmly ond tranquilly, but firmly and 
urgently, to return to Paris, and to mingle in the scenes of 
strife and turmoil which were again beginning to ngitate the 
unquiet capital of France. 

T waa saved, however, from the pain which auch a request 
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would have occasioned to us both. On the day following 
that in the course of which I had reason to believe he had 
relieved his bosom of the load that weighed upon his heart, 
and had poured forth both bis sorrows and his faulta to the 
ears of the confessor, ho beckoned me immediately after 
breakfast towards his Jil , and led the way thither him- 
self. I followed, and closed the door; and as eoon as I had 
done so, he put his hand upon my shoulder, and gasing in 
my face with an expression of deep grief, he said, “Why, 
why, my doar boy, did you save my life? Why, why did 
you preserve me to daily sorrew and continual regret?” 

Although I was seldom destitute of a reply, his question 
might have been a painful ene to answer, had not my con- 
versations with Father Ferdinand piven me altogether a new 
view of human hfe from that which I hed formerly entor- 
tained. 

“My lord,” I answered boldly, ‘every man, I have 
heard, has something to repent of in this world, and it is 
always better to have time here, where repentance avails 
us, than to go whore it is a punishment instead of o 
penance.” 

«You say true, you say true,” replied the duke; ‘and 
I thank you for the le you have preserved, as well as for 
the kindness and the courage which prompted and enabled 
you to preserve it.” He pauscd for a moment thoughtfully, 
and then proceeded: “You havo thought me eold, unkind, 
ungratcful, sincs I have recovered lite and health; but it 
has not been so. I have felt all that you have done for 
mo; I have seen all that you have felt for me; and I have 
a thousand times longed to thank you for the whole; but 
ever, when I was about to speak, all the horrible memories 
whieh ore in your hoart and in mine have risen up beforo 
mo, and compelled me to silence, I have scarcely had 
courage even to address you, much less to apeak with you, 
on subjects connected with the terrible past,”” 

Such an explanation was more than sufficient, and the 
pain of it once over, alll further difficulty or reserva between 
us was at an end, He spoke some time longer with me in 
the library, and though he alluded but vaguely and remotely 
to the past, yet he did speak of it more than once with that 
tort of lingermg tendency which » man always has to return, 
in conversation with others, to any subject that oocupies all 
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his thoughts when alone, At length taking s key from the 
table, he ssid, “I have s fearful taak before me, but one 
which I promised to execute myself. Nevertheless, I contoss 
my heart so plays the coward with me that I am arraid to 
enter thoss rooms alone. You must go with mo, at least as 
far as the ante-room, and wait for me there till my task is 
concluded.”” 

Although he did not mention what rooms he meant, yet 
as I had heard from the old major-domo that Father Ferdi- 
nand had, with his own hands, closed and sealed the apart- 
ments of Madame do Villardin immediately after his arrival 
at the chateau, I easily divined that it was to those chambers 
that the duko now alludod, I instantly prepared to follow, 
but still ventured to ask whether he had not better desirs 
the good priest to accompany him in the sad duty he was 
about to perform, 

He shook his head gloomily, and replied, No, no, I must 
go alone;” and then, with a palo hoek and wavering sleps, 
took his way up the great staircase. Llis hand shook no 
fearfully that he could scarcely remove tho seal, and turn 
the koy in the lock of Madamo de Villardin's chamber door; 
and sitting down in the ante-room he paused for several 
minutes, in order to gain strength tor the undertaking. At 
length he started up abruptly. exclaiming. ‘ Now!” and 
entering her bed-room, which communicated with a dressing- 
room on the other side, he closed the door behind him, 
Pull of sad thonghts, I stood gazing out of the lattico for 
some time; but at the end of about a quarter of an hour, I 
hoard the ante-room door open, and turning my head round 
without any noise, perceived Madame Suzette stealing quietly 
in, and looking about her, As soon as she pereoived ime sho 
halted; and with as much abhorence as ever I felt towards 
any loathsome reptile in my life, I walked forward, aud 
taking her by the arm, turned her quiotly but firmly towards 
the door. 

Thinking, probably, that I was there alone, she seemed 
about to take some noisy notice of my unceremonious ejec- 
tion of her pretty person; but, pointing sternly towarda the 
bed-chamber, I whispered, ‘‘ The duke is there;"’ and glad 
to get oft uuobserved, sho tripped away os quietly and 
speedily as possible, I kept my silent and now undisturbed 
watch in tho ante-room for nearly iwo hours, and all seemed 
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ko stilt and quiet within tho chamber beyond, that I bogan 
at length to feel alarmed lest the excitement and agitation 
which Monsieur de Villardin had evidently experionced when 
he entered, should have overpowered him in the course of 
his undertaking. 

He came forth, however, just as I was about to open the 
door, and was evilently calmer and more firm than when 
ho had left me, though I should say that the expression of 
deep stern grief, which had now become babitual to his 
sountenance, was, if anything, a shade deeper than before. 

“Did I not hear another step than yours sbout an hour 
ago;” wero the first words he spoke. replied in the affir- 
mative, and told him at once who it was that had intruded. 
He looked at mo for a moment or two with a sort of inquir- 
ing glance, as if ho sought to read something in my heart 
ere he himself spoke, 

“Suzette!” he said, thoughtfullys “T have been think. 
ing of kooping her here to take charge of Laura."” 

fy feelings burat forth whether I would or not, and I 
exclaimed, ‘What! give the care of the doughter to her 
who calumniated the mother ?”” 

The retort was so sudden and so unexpected that tho 
duke started, and gazed at me fora moment, with a look 
in which I thou ht T could trace no slight anger at ray rash 
exclamation, I had spoken the truth, however, thoagh I 
had spoken it too boldly and unadvisedly, and I was not to 
‘be abashed while such a conviction was at my heart; but 
casting down my eyes, I waited calmly for the rebuke that 
I doubted not was to follow. Brt Monsieur de Villardin 
pee and for several moments utiered not a word, till nt 
fongth, grasping my arm, he snid in a low, but emphatio 
tone— 

** However you made the discovery, young man, you say 
true. She did calumniate her mistress: For though there 
is atil much to be accounted for, which, probably, will nover 
in this world receive an explanation, yet I were worse than 
‘base to doubt the proofs of virtue and of love with which 
those cabinets have furnished me. I heap coals of fire upon 
my own head by yielding to the conviction; I inflict the 
tortures of hell already on my heart by making the ncknow- 
ledgment; but I own before you, who probably bavo seon 
more deeply into my weakness and my madness than any 
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human being, that I did that beloved girl false and shame- 
ful wrong, and that from my soul I believe her, now that it 
is too late, to have been as pute as purity itself.” 

He trembled as he spoke with the very energy of his 
feelings, though every tone was 4s low as a lover’s whisper, 
and when he had concluded he sank down into a seat, and. 
gozed at vacancy, giving way, I am sure, to all that longing, 
burning thirst to recall the past, which every one at aome 
time feels amidst the errors aud the faults of life, 

Jt waa Jong ere he recovered himself; but when he did 
80, Le callod my attention toa letter that ho held in his 
hand, saying, that it eoncerned mo as well sa himeclf, The 
handwriting was that of Madame de Villardin, and the epistle 
covered two sheots of papor, one of which he gave me to 
peruse, after having made an ineffectual effort to read it to 
mohimeelf. I remomber the contents almost word for word, 
and put down hero that part which movt interested mo at 
the time, 

“TI mean not to reproach you, my Jord,” it went on, 
after a broken sentence at the top of the pago; “far, far 
from it; and I only thus assert my innocence of even one evil 

thought; I ouly thus attempt to prove that I could not have 
‘been guilty; I only thus depict all that I have suffered, in 
order that you may love cur children when I am dend, and 
grant me, in dying, o few not very burdensome requests. 
T repoat again, that withour knowing why, I am convinced 
that I shell not survive many montha, Nor does this con- 
viction ariso in the common terror of women in my present 
situation. On the contrary, I fear not to die; and now that 
J am deprived of your affection, I have nothing to attach me 
to the world but the dear child that we both love, and the 
one which is yet unborn. Still I feel that death ia not far 
from me; and therefore theeo lines, which will never meet 
Your eye till 1 am dead, may well be looked upon as my 
dying words. Oh! then, my lord, I beseech you to love the 
children that I leave you with tender and equal affection; 
and should a regret at any time cross your mind for sorrows 
inflicted on their mother, make me atonement by your affec- 
tion for them. If ever the spirits of tho dead be permitted 
to watch over those they loved while living, my soul shall 
follow you and our children tRrough existence, and every 
kind werd or deed towards thom shall be received ... wipi.g 
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away come unmerited reproach or some harsh act towards 
elf, 

Me My next request is, that yon would yourself confirm and 
sanction an engagement which I caused the young English- 
mao, who has since saved our daughter from s watery grave, 
to enter into in regard to ourchildren, Your fate, my lord, 
is, of course, uncertain: and how long you may be permitted 
to guard and protect them no one can tell. I have heard 
much of this young gentleman, and his history, both from 
yourself and from others, and I have myself seen that he is 
always prompt to succour and defend, and that his know- 
ledgo of the world, in all its changes and disguises, is ex- 
traoordinary for one so young. As it is more than probable 
that he will grow up with our childran as an elder brother, 
T have made him promise that ho will nover wholly leave 
them, but will always come forward to give them aid and 
assistance, wherever you may be, whenever they may neod 
his help. In making this request to him I felt sure that I 
could not be doing wrong, as the person whom I besought 
to undertake the task, and whom I entroated, while you 
acted towards my children as a father, to act towards thera 
‘as a brother, is one in whom you yourself seem to pee the 
fullest confidence; but I have since been confirmed in what 
T have done by the opinion of our excellent friend and epiri- 
tual guide, Father Ferdinand, who not only assures me that 
this young gontleman’s goodness of heart and rectitude of 
judgmont may be depended on, but undertakes boldly that, 
in ease of my death, you shall sanction my conduct, induce 
him to repeat his promise, and give him every opportunity 
: croeutng it, both during your life and after your 

jeath, 

“My requests, I think, are now all made, except that 
you would bestow upon my servants the suma which I have 
‘Written down upon the paper attached to this letter, and that 
you would assign to the convent of Ursulines, at Juvigny, the 
thousand crowns of revenuc which, with your consent, I 
promised them on the birth of our daughter, and which has 
never been formally made over to them. Besides this, I 
trust that you will give 4 thousand livres to the church of 
St, Peter, at Rennes, to be expended in masses for my soul ; 
and a8 my last Fogerty I beseech you to think of me 
Kindly, and when I am dead, to do that justice to my 
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memory which you have not done to my faith and honour 
while living.” 

L could well conceive, as I read these words, howpoignantly 
they must have gone home to the heart of Monsieur de Vill- 
ardin; and even as 1 read them in silence betore him, I could 
see from his eye, which was fixed upon my tuce, scanning 
its expression from line to line, thet he again mentally ran 
over oll which that paper contained, and inflicted on his 
own heart every gentle word as the moat scvere of punish- 
ments. 

“Do you undertake tho task?” he demanded, when I 
had done. 

“T have alroady done so, my lord,” L-replied; “and I 
never forget my word.” 

“Your task may become a strange and a difficult one,”” 
ho said, musing; ‘but never mind,” he added, abruptly, 
and at tho same timo rising, ‘whatever comes of it, ao it 
shell be. Ion my part promise, before heaven and beforo 
you, on my hope of pardon, and on my honour as a man, to 
givo you every means of executing what you have under- 
taken, and to take such measures as will sccuro you the aaina 
opportunity should I die, She anid right,” he continued, 
holding out his hand to me; “‘ she said right, poor girl! you 
do possess my coufidence most fully; none over possessed it 
#0 much; and would to God, would to God, that you bad 
possessed it more! Oh, had I but trusted your words! Oh 
God! ob God! that it should now be all beyond recall 1” and 
he groaned bitterly under the torture of remorse. 

cll me,” he eried, after a long pause, “tell me! do 
yon kuow of any cause which that woman, that Suzette, had 
to hate her mistress ?”” 

‘« Personally I know of none,” 1 answered; ‘‘but if I 
mistake not, good old Jerome Laborde could assign suffi. 
cient reasons for all her malice.” 

“J will inguiro!” he rejoined, “1 will inquire!” and 
varefully locking the doors, he tumed away from the apart- 
ments of his dead wife. 

Tho agitation aud exertion he had gone through, however, 
hhad been too much for him, and ere he reached his library, 
towards which his steps were directed in the first instance, 
‘he was obliged to turn to his own chamber, and lie down to 
rest for the remainder of the day, The next morning early, 
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good old Jerome Laborde was summoned to his master’s pré- 
sence, and I fully believe, in his fright, for he held Monsieur 
de Villardin in great awe, he would either have prevaricated 
80 desperately as not to obtain credence for his tale, or he 
would have denied any knowledge of Suzette’s behaviour 
altogether. I luckily, however, saw him before he went, 
and exhorted him to tell the whole trath exactly as it was; 
and I conelude did so, though I was not present. 

‘Whatever took place, the result was but just; forno sooner 
was his conference over with Monsieur de Villardin, than the 
good major-domo came forth, armed with authority to send 
forth Madame Suzette, with all her moveables, without allow- 
ing her to sleep another night in the house, 

‘Some time was, indeed, consumed in her arations; but 
as I had notics from Jerome of the order he received, 
and I intended to spend the greater part of the day in my 
own apartments, I certainly did not expect to see Suzette 
more, « I was astonished, however, by the door of my little 
saloon being thrown unceremoniously open about two hours 
after ; and in walked the soubrette, with an air of determined 
effrontery which I have scldom seen surpassed in man or 
Woman, 

“T have come, Monsieur l’Anglais,”’ she said, making me 
& mock courtesy, ‘‘to take my leave of you before I go, and 
to thank you for all your kindness. I am not unaware of 
all your good offices, and as I shall not in all probability be 
very far off, I shall tako good care to repay them, I donot 
doubt that some opportunity will occur; in the mean time, 
farewell!” and without waiting any reply, she walked out of 
the room, leaving all the doors open behind her as she 
went, 
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CHAPTER XxX. 


Aa it is not so much the history of other people that I am 
writing as my own, I must now spesk for a few minutes of 
myself, and of all that had been going on during some years 
in the little world of my own bosom, During the last six 
months, @ greater change had taken place in my mind and 
my chaatae thes ever secsenbee to ne Lae at any 
er porios my life, though I suppose that there ia no 
pooh in man’s existence when his Telings and disposition 
may be considered as uo irrevocably fixed es to be ansua- 
ceptible, during the rest of his days, of change or modifica- 
tion. The original fabric of the mind, of course, remaina 
the same; but, as eduestion shares with nature in the 
character of each human being, and as life is but a con- 
tinual education, I feel convinced that we go on alterin; 
from the cradle to the grave. The tree grows up an 
spreads, and certainly remains for ever the ash, the elm, or 
the oak, that it first sprouted from the ground; but its form, 
and appearance, and size, and strength, and beauty, are 
changed by winds, and storms, and circumstances, and ac- 
cidents, and position, and time; and so, I am convinced, it 
is with the human heart, We are all change throughout 
our being; and were it not for a few remaining traits, a few 
alight traces, of early predilections and original character, 
it would be very difficult for the old man or the man of 
middle age to prove, even to himself, from the state of his 
own mind, hia identity with the young man or the boy. The 
ritorations which hed taken place in my own mind aud 
teelings, however, within the last six months, had been so 
great and rapid that they were even remarkable to myself, 
‘and now form in memory an opoch from which 1 dete anew 
and diatiuct course of being. My corporeal frame, it is 
true, was also wodergoing s change, and rising rapidly, 
almost prematurely, towards manhood; bat my mind was 
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aleo affected in a manner totally distinct and apart, by the 

scenes in which I mingled, by the persons with whom I 

conversed, and by the deep feelings, strong passions, and 

awful events, in all of which I took a part. Scarcely a 

year before, scenes of bloodshed and slaughter, energotic 

attempts, and dangerous izes, had passed around me 

as a sort of pageant in which I acted my part, without any 

deep or lasting impression, without any great thought or 

exciting passion, It had been all a sort of youthful sport to 

me, which, although I suffered some inconveniences, felt 

fiomne sorrows, and encountered many dangers, was upon the 

whole more a matter of amosement than of pain. My first 

deep grief was occasioned by the death of my father. My 

firet, strongly-roused passion was the thirst for vengeance 

‘upon the man that had slain him. After that came my con- 

nection with Lord Meaterton, and certainly the love and. 
affection that I felt towards Lim, and the interest I took in 
his fate and in that of the Lady Emily, prepared the way 
for what I was now feeling; but still it was all very, vory 
different from my intense participation in the passions and 
the sorrows of Monsieur and Madame de Villardin, and 
equally ao from the sensations of gloom and awe which the 
ead evente that were passing around mo impressed upon my 
mind. The effect of my conversations with Father Ferdi- 
nand ¥ have already related; and under the influence of the 
whole together X found my heart losing rapidly its boyish 
lightness, and becoming day by day susceptible of more 
deep and powerful sympathies then I ever dreamed it was 
possible to feel. If I may use the expression, during the 
Inst six months I had been educated in the school of dark 
and vehement passions, and the lessons that I had received 
had been at least so far instructive as to teach mo, what- 
ever I felt, to fool deeply. The boldness and decision of 
my conduct, in former times, had proceeded both from the 
promptneas of determination which my father had inenl- 
cated, and from the habit which I had acquired amidet 
scenes of turbulence and confusion, of valuing human life 
and all connected with it as = mere nothing; but now, 
although I had lesrned to estimate almost everything diffe- 
rently, yet by having been taught to feel a deep and per- 
aonal interest in all with whom I became connected, I had 
acquired & new and stronger motive for exercising the same 
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Figoroualy than before all pepenpener ach my mind, 

‘Such had become my feelings at the time when Monsieur 
de Villerdin recovered; and even in watching by his sick 
‘ped, I had experienced the greatest difference between the 
sensations which I then felt towards him, and those which 
I remembered haying undergone in attending upon Lord 
Masterton under somewhat siwiler circumstances. Yor 
Lord Masterton, ipdeed, I had felt as much affection and 
more esteem; but towards Monsieur de Villardin pity and 
regret, nd many other mingled sensations, rendered my 
ieclings of interest tar more deep and intense, There were 
memories and ties between us that oould never be broken; 
there was the confidence ot dark and secret acts that could 
never be forgotten; there was many a deed of kindness and 
of feeling, too, en eine towards others could 
cancel as re; myself; and even m ficions in 
respect to the last terrible catastrophe wore in themselret 
‘ source ot moumnfol, painful, but profound interest. 

Such, then, as I have said, were ny seelings when Mon- 
vieur de Villardin recovered; and if I had sympathised with 
‘him even under his madness and his errors, how much more 
‘was my affection increased towards him by the conduct that 
he subsequently pursued! The deep , the bitter re- 
morse, the stern self-condemnation which he evidently felt, 
increased my esteem without diminishing my interest; and 
his conduct to myselt, which I have related in the last 
chapter, scarcely gratified me so mach, I contess, as his 
bce dismissal of her who had traduced his injured 

fo. 

‘The absence of Madame Suzette wae most indubitably = 
relief to the whole house, with the exception, perhaps, oi 
ona Doreen in it, Even Mademoiselle de Villardin, young 
as sho was, soemed to take a part in the general satisfac- 
tion; for she had already, though why I know not, acquired 
a distaste to the eoubrette, which had heen strongly appa- 
rent even before her mother’s death, as well as a dali 
for the duchess’s second woman, Lise, who now became the 
young Indy’s Principal attendant. 

‘The departure of Suzette was followed close by that of 
suother person, who, though not eo generally disliked in the 
household, was but little more amiable, at least in my eyes, 
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than the souhrette herself, This was Gaspard de Belle- 
ville; but it would seem that Monsieur de Villardin bed 
‘various motives for not dismissing him at once from his 
fomily with the same wnceremonious decision which be had 
evinced towards the woman, and therefore waited for an 
opportunity of placing him in a situation where the road to 
honour and distinction was open to him, if he chose to 
follow it, 

‘The first occasion that presented itself also gave rive to a 
temporary separation between Monsieur de Villardin and 
mytelf, and may require some further explanation than 
uuld be afforded byte mere detail of the cir Btanoes 
which took placa at the chateau. When Monsieur de Vil- 
Jardin hed quitted Paris in haste, he had Lf the repeney 
triumphant, The parliament had become the der slave 
of the court, The generals had made their peace, Tho 
young king, the queen-mother, and the cardinal, had en- 
‘tered Paria, and regained greater powor than ovor; and the 
oly shadow of sn independent fection that remained, con- 
sisted in the union of the lower classes, led and headed by 
se Cendisal te Rate too the Dake of Desai Maserin 

everything; soon began to tw friend, 

to whose services he owed everything, might be more difli- 
call to manety ibe oven os oem ‘The Prince de Condé 
jim to authority, and brought back the court 

in triumph; but young, vehement, and hasty, he considered 
‘his claims as inexhaostible, and the lightest opposition he 
looked upon as en insult. Supported by his -in-law, 
ithe Duc do Longueville, by his ‘brother, the Prince 0 
Cass ened © camber ihe Beas nobis af the lend, he som 
imed at governing the state, opposed the court in all ite 
procecdinge, dictated to the regent, and invulied the minis- 
‘ter. The orafty Italian, however, now feeling himself more 
keoure, determined st once to coalesce with his former ene- 
nies, in order to punish one, who, from his protector, had 
changed into his tyrant. To the party of the Fronde, led 
by the Cardinal de Bets, the grest Condé was, for the time, 
an mach an object of hate and jealousy az he was to Ma- 
arin himself; and for the purpose of rerenging upon him 
tho former defeats of the Parisians, De Rete willingly joined 
with the minister, for whom he entertained the most tho- 
rough contempt, Taken by surprise in the very palace 
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itself, the Princes of Condé and Conti, and the Due de 
Longueville, were arrested by the captain of the queen's 
guards, and were hurried off as fast os possible to the castle 
of Vincennes. Terror immodiately seized upon all their 
partizans, and one half the nobility of France fled from 
Paris on the day of their arrest. Mary de Bourbon, 
Duchess of Longueville, breathing indignation against the 
enemy of her brothers and her husband, made her escape 
into Normandy, accompanied by about sixty horsemen, and 
declared that she would ouce more raise the standard of 
civil war. The Duke de Bouillon fled towards the south 
with the same purpose; the Marechal de Luxembourg took 
the way to Burgundy; and the eolebrated Turenne himeelf, 
proceeding into Champagne, instantly avowed himself the 
partisan of the princes, and levied troops for their de- 
"Though ouch was the general feling of the prinsipal 
ough such was eslin, the princi 
nobles of the French court, very different, indeed, _ the 
sentiments ot the eaple of Paris upon the arrost of the 
princes, Led e Rets and Beaufort, and remembering 
‘the insults and defests which the Condé had inflicted upon 
them, the citizens of the capital could hardly find means 
sufficient to express their joy at the indignity offered to the 
grenteat man of the country. Shouts and songs sigualized 
is downfall. Bonfires blazed at every corner. Kven tho 
obnoxious ministor himself was enthusiastically applauded 
for his ingratitade to his deliverer ond protector, and 
one declared that, after this act, the cardinal himself was 
no longer a Mazarin, 
‘Varioua rumours of these occurrences, which had taken 
lace early in the year, had reached ua in our retirement at 
Dumont; ‘but I need not tell the reader that we had quite 
snfficient matter in the events of our private life to ocaupy 
all our thoughts. Even had it not been so, it is more than 
probable that Monsieur de Villardin would have avoided 
taking any part in the civil dissensions of the time, as he 
might have found some difficulty in choosing the party to 
which he would give his support. Bound by ties of intimate 
regard to the Prince de Condé, he felt, of course, anxious 
for his liberation; and although he had opposed the princes 
himself in the cause of the parliament, he was naturally of 
loyal disposition. It is true that, like all the rest of the 
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world st that time, he was destined to change his party 
more than once, but beyond doubt his own feelings neturally 
led him towards the court, Under these circumstances, in 
all probability, he would, as I have ssid, have remained 
neuter, notwithstanding that continual desire for activity 
which Lord Langleigh had noticed at the time I wae first 
introduced to bim; but about the period of which I speak, 
an appliontion was made to him, which, coming as it did 
at @ moment when any sort of employment offered the pros 
peot of relief from those bitter and consuming thoughta that 
preyed upon him, proved irresistible. 

About threo days after the dismissal of Madame Suzette, 
I was riding by the side ot the duke in one of the roads 
leading direst to the chatean, when we were suddenly en- 
countered by a horseman coming at full speed, who paused 
and drew up his horse as soon as he perceived our party. 
Bingling ont Monsieur de Villardin, he at once rode up to 
him, delivered « ener poe which waa received with 
that sort of listless air which « combination of sickness and 
despondency had left behind upon the duke, who demanded. 
carelosaly, “ From whom 2”? 

“« From tho Princesa de Condé, and the Dukes of Bouil- 
Jon and Rochefoucault,” rephed the courier, 

‘Three names #0 friendly to his ears caused Monsieur de 
‘Villardin to nhow a greater degree of interest than he had 
done at first; and turning his horse, he bade the messenger 
follow, and rode back to the chateau, After dismounting, 
he retired to reed his letters alone; and as our proposod 
ride was thus brought to an end, I proceeded to join Father 
Ferdinand, whom I hsd seen walking in the park as wo 


strolled up and down the different alleys with him for 
nearly an hour; snd of course, the deep shadow of 
the past still overhung os our conversation was lighter 
than usual, and the arrival of the messenger from the Prin- 
cess de Condé furnished us with a subject, which soon led 
us to the political events of the day, With these, Fathor 
Ferdinand was much better acquainted than myself; and 
in his brief but perepicucas manner, he gave me a clear 
view of ail that bad boon lately passing inthe ospitsl. The 
detail was over, and we were moralising upon the facta, 
when « servant approached in breathless haste, telling me 
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that he and soveral of his fellows had been eecking we 
everywhere, as the duke had demanded to see me some tima 
efore. I followed at once, and found Monsieur de Villar- 
din in his library with the letters still before him, 

* Hore-are important tidings, and important re te 
he said, pointing to the papers as I entered; “and among 
other things to which they give rise, there is an expedition 
for you to perform, if you will undertake it,” He looked 
up as he spoke, for my reply; and I answered that anythin; 
with which he might think fit to charge me, I should fod 
honoured in performing; and he thus went on:— 

“No, no; you must follow your own judgment, when you 
have heard what it is, John Marston. There may be danger 
in the case, my boy, and certainly some fatigus and exer- 
tion must be expended on the task. Tell me first, what you 
kuow of the events which have Istely occurred in the capital. 
Are you aware that the Prince de Condé and his brother, 
as well as Monsieur de Longueville, are all in prison at 
Vincennes?” 

E replied, that I was well aware of the facts he mentioned, 
and added several others which I had learned both from 
gure rumour, and from the more correct account of Father 

‘erdivand. 

“Well, then, you know fully sufficient to judge of the 
risk,” replied Monsieur de Villardin, ‘You can easily 
conceive that this notorious piece of injustice, committed in 
the case of three such distinguished persons, has set all 
France in a flawe; and almost every man of honourable 
feeling is now putting his foot in the stirrup to compel the 
eardinal to liberate the princes, Monsieur de Bouillon 
hore informs me, that the cause in Guienne is in the most 
hopeful state; and adjures me, both by my regard for him 
and by my regard for the Prince de Condé, to join him 
immediately with what force I can collect. 

“« At the same time, the Princess de Condé, while making 
@ similar request, does not conceal that, by the influence 
used in Paris, she trusts to see her husband at liberty in a 
few weeks. Now, as the only motive which could induce 
me to join the party of the princes would be their continued 
imprisonment, I much desire, without calling attention upon 
myself, to ascertain the real state of the negotiations in 
Paris.” 
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He then explained to me, thet it was his wish I should 
instantly set out for the capital, and, conferring with 
Gourrille, an attendant of the Due de Rochefoucault, then 
in Paris, employed in endesvouring to effect the liberation 
of the princes, thet I should ake myself fully acquainted 
with every particular of their situation. At the same time 
he proposed to sond Gi: do Belleville to the Duo de 
Bouillon and the Princess do Conde, charged with a message 
to the purport that he would jain them at the end of throo 
weeks, if he found that the prinees were not likely to be 
liberated within 4 month, 

OF course, I willingly undertook the task; and I could 
plainly see alao that Monsieur de Villardin, although he was 
unwilling to commit himeelf sgain with the court, was s0- 
dtelly delighted with the ¢ of once more entering 
upon an active course of fife, which, by constant employ- 
ment, would afford the means of withdrawing his thoughts 
from all the painful subjects on which they now rested, 
Hegeey and iapidly he drew up a letter to Gourville, bid- 
ding him confide entirely in me; and having given it to me, 
he made me remark that he had written on the back, “ By 
the hands of Monsieur de Juvigny.”” 

“You must on no account,” he added, “appear a6 & 
foreigner, which, in Paria, would instantly eall upon you a 
degree of attention that is to be avoided by all means, You 
have now no longer the slightest accent, except, indeed, it 
be a touch of the patois of Bretagne, which, however, will 
the more confirm the Parisians in the belief that you are a 
Frenchman, and you may boldly pass yourself at a Breton 
even upon Gonrriils himself. I must furnish you, however, 
with plenty of that golden oil which makes all doors tum 
essily upon their hinges; and remember, spare no expense 
to reach Paris soon, and to return quickly, for every hour 
apent upon the road is lost to better purposes. Not ao, 
however, with your inquiries: Jet them be diligent and 
minute; do not come away without knowing everything that 
ean ba known; and remember, that abould fortune, which 
has been favourable to you in many instances, put it in your 
power to oid or serve the Prince de Conde, you have my 
etrongest injunction to do s0.”” 

‘Whether ho suspected that such would, indeed, prove the 
ense, I do not know; but he three times spoke of the chanoa 
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of my serving the prince as not impossible, and reiterated 
his charge to take advantage of it, if itdid occur. He then 
added a great many cautions and explanations for the diree- 
tion of my conduct, and gave me a larger sum of mon 
than ever I had possessed before. To iL this he joined 
a number of billets of introduction to different persons: 
of hia acquaintance in Paris, conceived in the following 
terme:— 


“To Monsteup DB - 
Know and put full confidence in my young friend, 
Monsieur de Juvigny. 
(Signed) «De Visvarpin,” 


I found that this sort of Zetter of credit had been oom- 
mon in the times of the former war; and ss it committed no 
party to anything, even if seized, was of course very con- 
venient. Kyerything else apparently being arranged, { was 
toking my loave, intending to set out instantly and alone, 
when Monsieur de Villardin, to my surprise, bade me take 
‘two of the servants, whom he named, to give me assistance 
in case of need, 

“No, no, my lord,” T said; “for heaven's seke, do not 
inflict such shackles upon me! J shall ba much better by 
myself; and as to assistance, I shall want none, depend 
‘upon it. I have alwsys been able to make my own eyes 
find my own way, and my own hand keep my own head, 
since 1 was eight years old, and with your permission I will 
go alone, Besides, if 1 took any of the servants from this 
place, I should have my English birth and education known 
to every one they came near in five minutes, especially if 
we bade them keep it eecret.”” 

“Well, well, do as you please,” replied the duke; “but 
Sf you go alone, you bad a great deal better ride post; for, 
el kaow you are an indefatigable horseman, you will by 
that means be able to double the distance in the same space 
of time.” 

To this I willingly agreed, and it having been arranged 
that I was at lesst to take » servant with me as for as tho 
next relay, in order to bring back my own horse, I left 
Monsieur de Villardin, and proceeded to make my prepara- 
tions, which, I need not say, were brief enough. 
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OUAPTER XXI. 


I cout not but feel melancholy as I rode away from tho 
chateau, and passed by many of the spots which were en- 
graven upon the tablet of my memory by acts and feelings 
that could never suffer them to be effaced. It was not, 
indeed, that I entertained any sad or gloomy anticipation in 
regard to the future; for, through life, the noblest blessing 
of all the many with which heaven has heaped up my lot, has 
been that indestructible hopefulness of disposition which 
always presents o bright in the coming yeara; but 
it was that memory, as if stimulated by the act of leaving 
the place, called up again, and passed in long review before 
my eyoa, all those dark hours snd terrible deeds which had 
filled up my residence in Brittany. 1t was against my 
will thet there recollections swarmed upon me; but there 
are moments when we have no power to bid Memory cease 
her reespitulations; when the heart, often from some mere 
trifling accident, is oast prostrate before the past, and 
cannot struggle up against the torrent of remembrances 
‘that pour over it, and such was then the case with myself, 

If 1 had given a world, 1 could not have banished from 
ay thoughts the violent death, the dying countenance, the 
Vloody grave of the Count de Mesnil; the gentle looks, the 
melancholy fate of Madame de Villardin; the gloomy swim- 
ming down that fatal stream in the endeavour to find her, 
the long torch-light search for her body, and the <errible 
nights of watching I bad spent by the bedside of her deli- 
rious and culpable husband, 

As memory would have way, I strove to tum it into 
some gentler course, and ‘ied’ to fix it upon something 
sweeter in the past. There were only two or three acta, 
however, which I could recall, that afforded s pleasant 
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reating-place for thonght in all that had cceurrad to me 
sines I first entered the house of Monsieur do Villardin. 
The efforts I had made to removo trom the mind of the 
duke the wild suspicions that he had then entertained of his 
wife, were now, of course, most grateful in remembrance. 
Nor, indeed, do I recollect, amongat all that I ever did in 
my life, anything which gave me greater pleasure than I 

rienced at that moment, in calling to mind the rescue 
of sweet little Laura de Villardin from the same stream that 
had afterwards proved fatal to her mother, though after all, 
it was but the service of a water dog. Neither, indeed, 
did the memory of all the little kindnesses I had shown to 
Jacques Marlot prove at all ungrateral to me, though I 
confess, they had been done more in a spirit of merriment 
perhaps, than benevolence. One is almost always benefl- 
cent when one laughs, with the exception, perhaps, of a 
few human hyenas, who scarcely deserve the name of men; 
and notwithstanding all his misfortunes and distrosses, the 
worthy printer was always connected in my mind with 
associations of @ gay and jocose character, 

I¢ was upon him, then, by thir train of associations, that 
my thoughts last rested as I rode away trom the chateau of 
Damont; and o8 my constant attendance upon Monsicur do 
Villardin bad prevented my seeing Maitre Jacquoa for 
nearly six weeks, I was suddenly seized with a great desire 
to Toave of him ere I wont to Paris. The road by his 
house was as near, though somewhat rougher, and I turned 
my bridle thitherward almost as soon as his image rose up 
before my mind, At his door 1 met with Fatber Ferdinand, 
whom I had left a couple of hours before in tho pak; and 
after explaining to the good priest that I was bound to 
Paris, on the business of Monsieur de Villardin, 1 received 
his benediction, and one or two injunctions in regard to my 
conduct; and while he pursued his way back to the chateau, 
I knocked loudly with the butt of my whip at the door of 
the ci-devant printer. He came out immediately, and but 
few words passed between us, as I hed not time to dismount. 
Nor, indeed, did he ask mo to come in when he found that 
Twas bound upon an errand of importance; but wishing me 
all prosperity, and that I might live long enough to save a 
great number of honest men from the gallows, he bade mo 
adieu, and suffered me to depart, 
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I have marked this visit, for strange enough to eny, it 
‘was the last tims that I saw the good printer for nearly six 
years; and by the end of that period, I neod hardly aay 
that we had both undergone many changes, at leat in 
personal appesrance, 

From Juvigny, I rode on as fast as possible to the next 
post relay, and there leaving my horse with the servant who 
bad accompanied me, I set out with my postilion for Paris 
aa fast as I could go. Remembering the directions which 
T had received, I certainly did not fail to make all speed; 
‘and I found it no difficult thing to induce the post-boys to 
put much more celerity into their beasts than the law 
required, or indeed allowed. By this means, and by utter 
forgetfulness of oll personal fatigue, I reached Paris fall 
two days sooner than I should otherwise have done, and 
much oarlior, I am convinced, than Monsieur de Villardin 
himself anticipated. 

The moment I arrived, I found out the residence of 
Gourrille, who was then lodging at a small house in the 
Rue St. Thomas; and after somo difficulty, which showed 
me that he was not very much at his ease in regard to his 
own situation, I was admitted to his apartments, and found 
@ young man of s shrewd, intelligent countenance, and 
nimple but not vulgar manners. Following s habit I had 
aequired, of examining every new face closely ere I said a 
word myself, I paused a moment or two before I delivered 
the letter with which I was charged from Monsieur de 
Villardin, and I could easily see that Gourvillo was annoyed 
and alarmed by the visit of a person 20 completely a stranger 
to him, and whose manners, I believe, app somewhat 
extraordinary. The moment, however, that I had orplained 
to him the object of my coming, his countenance cleared, 
but still he said not one word which could have committed 
himself in any way, till he had first read Monsieur de 
Villardin’s letter. Nor was he even satisfied with that, 
without first speaking to me himself upon various matters 
which I very well understood were more designed to draw 
out my character, and ascertain whether I were reall 
trustworthy, than to gain any information of another kind, 
As it was not at all unlike the conduct which I should hare 
pursued myself under similar ciroumstances, I did not cer- 
tainly feel in the least offended; and after about half an 
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hour spent in this sort of apider-like investigation, which 
Bi nek take place loss spes aay side thee Spon hun we 
‘began more clearly to understand each other, aud the con- 
yersation turned to the objects which brovght me thither, 

“Well, Monsieur de Juvigny,” said Gourrille, at length, 
paialy and straighttorwardly, what is it that you want to 

vw? 

“Plainly and straightforwardly, then,” I replied, “what 
I want to know is, whether there is any chance of the 
liberation of the princes, and whether thet chance is 
immediate or remote.” 

Gourville smiled, and paused for a moment or two, and 
then sasuming an sir of frankness, which 1 never saw put 
on suddenly but when it was intended to deceive, he replied, 
“ Oh! indubitably; there is every chance of their liberation. 
The princess dowager, as you well know, is every day 
presenting some new petition either to the court or to the 
parliament, and undoubtedl: her just complaints will be in 
the end attended to, and princes will be restored to 
that | borty of which they have been most unjustifiably 


As I have said before, from the very air of candour with 
which he to speak, I had perceived that Gourville 
intended to deceive me, and theretore, I only smiled incre- 
dulously as a reply. “It is very true, I can assure you,” 
he added; and I saw, that either from doubting my judg- 
ment, on account of my youth, or from some suspicion of 
wy character, he was so far determined to give mo no roal 
information, that I must employ other means to extort it 
from i - an} er hitherto baecy Ast Lape 
ever, that he c 1° for secrecy at least, 
T affected, at length, plpcnrnegehtg ty said as trath; and 
replied, ‘Well, well! since such is the case, and of course 
1 cannot doubt your word, I will immediately write to 
Monsicur de Villardin, informing him that there is no 
necessity whatever for his committing himeelf by joining 
the princess and Monsieur de Douillon at Bourdeaux, as the 
princes are certain of obtaining their liberation without his 
taking a step which might embroil him with many of his 
best friends, as well as with the court.” This, ot course, 
did not suit Gourville’s plans at all, and as I had foreseen, 
it forced him into an explanation, - 
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“No, n0, sir! no, no!” he replied. “Do uot do that too 
hastily, Wait at least a day or two, that we may see the 
oflect of the means we are using at 

“That, I am sorry to aay,” replied I, “is quite out of 
the question. I eame here, as you well know, to investigate 
for Monsieur de Villardin what were the chances in favour 
of the immediate liberation of the princes; and I promised 
him to write immediately after I had seen you, to give him 
such information as would determine the part that he was 
to take, Come, come, Monsicur Gourville, you are not 
aoting candidly with me, If you speak frankly, you have 
nothing to fear. If you do not speak frankly, you ms) 
prevent Monsisur de Villardin from throwing his whol 
weight into the scale of the princes. You may speak freely 
tome, T assure you. I am not ao much of boy as I may 
seem,”* 

“Tt appears not, indeed,” my ion; “and 
therefore, I su , I must epeak frankly with you: bot 
there ia one thing, youn; itleman, I would iave you 
remark, which is, that if 1 do admit you to my confidence, 
you must take your part also in the schemes which I am 
pursuing; and as J tell you that they are just aa likely to 
conduct every one concerned in them to the gallows, as to 
produce any other reault, you may whether this is 
‘the sort of confidence that you w: 7 

T smiled at his reply, and soid that I was too much ao- 
customed to danger of all kinds, to fear the gallows more 
than any other sort of death, 

“ Well, woll! if that be the case,” he replied, “the matter 
‘will soon be settled, Monsieur de Villard here tells me 
to trust you entirely, and Monsieur de Rochefoucanlt eujoins 
ine to trust in him in the same manner. So thet of course 
1 muat cbey, whatever be the consequences; though I do 
not, I confeas, like to confide secrets of such vital impor. 
tance to more people than necessary.” 

Ho then proceeded to inform me, though with o great 
deal o. diffienlty and hesitation, even sfter having made up 
hia mind to do so, thet e plan was at that moment in 
gress for tho liberation of the Prinos de Condé, by means of 
tho soldiers of the guard in garrison at Vincennes, where 
the prince was at that time confined, These men, many of 
miom had served under Condé, and all of whom admired 
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and loved him, Gourville represented as uniformly {avour- 
able to the scheme; and I learned that the execution of 
the whole was merely put off till the Sunday following, in 
order that the attempt might be mede while the governor 
and officers were at vespers in the chapel, 

“The only difficulty,” he continued, “which presents 
itself in the course of the whole undertaking, is to prepare 
the princes themselves for the effort that is to be made in 
their favour. No ons is allowed to soe them except Pallu, 
the eur of the Prince de Condé, who visits him three 
timed*\ “Peek, in order to dress the wound in his arm. 
Now Pallu is himself ss much attached to the prince as 
any man can be, but he is as timid as a child, and not- 
withstanding all my peteuasions, will not be the besrer of 
0 message to his highness.”” 

“But cannot you contrive to introduce some one 
oso?” I demanded, ‘I should think that might bo 
easily done.” 

« Indeed!” said Gourville, with a smile, ‘I have turned 
it im my head in every way I con think of; and yet J not 
only do not see any easy method, but I confess that I per- 
ceive no possible means of conveying the information to 
Monsieur lo Prince. We are, therefore, preparing to exe- 
cute our scheme as well as we can without.” 

I mused o moment ere I answered, and then merely 
asked what was the post which Gourville intended to as- 
sign me in the matter, and which he had declared was 


serous, 

“simply this,” he repliod; <‘and you will see at once 
that it is not more perilous than that of any other person 
concerned, We are about to station twenty or thirty cava- 
liere in the different villages round Vincennes, divided into 
parties of three or four, and each provided with led horses, 
to afford the princes the means of escape, whatover direction 
they may judge fit to take. If any of the parties are caught, 
they will be hanged to a certainty, but each man must of 
course make his mind up to his risk; and what I proposed 
‘was, that you should be joined to one of these bodies, and 
act as guide to the princes into Brittany, in case that they 
should determine upon pursuing that road; for I judge by 

yur tongue that you are a Breton, and doubt not that you 

the country well.’” 
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«That I do most assuredly,” replied I; “but neverthe- 
Jesa I think I can serve you better in another way, aud not 
without exposing myself,” I added, seeing a slight smile 
carl my companion’s lip, “fully as much, if not more, than 
mt peel vhat di propose?” he said, 

~ what do 2”? he said, 

a Simply, I answered, “to convey the tidings of our 

ign to the princes thempelves.”” 

“Impossible,” he replied; ‘depend upon it, that is quite 
impossible," 

Tr Not near so much so, rest assured, as you imagine,”” I 
answered, “The fact is, } know Monsieur de Pallu well, 
for ho attended long upon a gentleman to whom J was much 
attached, and I saw him regularly every day. Now I know 
all bis manners and his habits so well, that I could fear- 
Jeasly take upon myself to feign myself one of his assistants, 
‘and to give auch an account of himeelf and his person, if by 
any chance I should be questioned, that I am certain 
should escape detection. I doubt not in the least,” I added, 
seeing Gourville’s countenance begin to brighten as my plan 
developed itself, ‘1 doubt not in the least that, although 
he cannot be prevailed upon to deliver the message to ‘tbe 
princes himself, he may easily be induced to neglect his 
‘visit to Vincennes for one single day. As soon as that is 
determined, 1 will take advantage of the fact, aud ig 
suyself as ® gargon apothicsire, I will present myself at 
‘Vincennes, with dressings and plasters, and declaring that 
Monsieur de Pallu ia ill, or called by some urgent case else- 
where, will demand to see the prince and dregs his arm.” 

“Bravo! mon cher Breton!” cried Courville, eatehing 
me in hig arms and actually embracing me; ‘‘ bravo! bravo! 
Pallu will consent of course; and if he do not, a little gentle 
force, or some good-natured ruse, will easily bring the 
matter to bear, as far at lesst as he is concerned. Disable! 
I would keep him in his house with a pistol at h's throat 
sooner than such a hopeful enterprise should fail, But are 
You sure, my good young friend, that your courage will hold 
out?” he added, as he began to reflect; the very delight he 
felt at my proposal making him apprehensive lest it should 
fail. ‘* Remember, for heaven’s sake! that Vincennes is a 
terrible-locking place, and what with its drawbridges, its 
guards, and its chains, its gloomy passeges, and frowning 
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stone walls, you mey lose your presence of mind at the very 
moment when it is most necessary, and not only forleit your 
own life, bat overthrow our whole scheme.” 

“No fear! no fear!” I answered smiling; “1 am more 
accustomed to euch work than you know of, and have no 
opprehensions.”” 

“ Well, well!’ answored Gourville, ‘have your will then; 
though I must sy you look to me very young to bers much 
acquaintance with proceedings dangerous in themselves, and 
i thousand times more dangerous in their consequences, 
You cannot be above sixteen?” 

“Not so much,” I replied; “‘and yet for many a year I 
have lived amongst eccnes to which all that is passing in 
these foolish wars,is but child’s play, But now let us 
concert our plans, that nothing may go wrong.” 

After some more conversation on the subject, Gourville 
proceeded to the house of Pallu, and finding him at home, 
wont in, while I remained in the street. On his return ho 
informed me thet all was arranged with tho worthy surgeon, 
who consented to how an apparent neglect to the Prince 
de Condé; but required that, in order to screen himself 
completely from the ire of the court, in case of our detection, 
a fictitions letter, demanding his immediate presence at St. 
Germain, should be sent to him at the very hour in the 
evening that he usually visited his patient in Vincennes, 

‘All thie was eottled with the surgeon, ond nothing re- 
mained but for me to play my part. ‘The time for executing 
my design was, of necessity, three o’clock on the following 
day, a8 thst was the usual period of Pallu's visit; and 
having proceeded to the house of the well-known fripier 
Martin, where every sort of dress under the sun was to be 
procured for a little more than ite real value, I farnished 
myselé with the complete equipment of a surgeon's éleve. 
1 spent the rest of that evening in concluding my arrange- 
ments with Gourville, who gave me all that minute infor- 
mation which was necessary to the accomplishment of what 
Thad undertaken, 

On the following morning early, I rode out to St. Maur 
toece Lord Masterton, but found that both Lord Langleigh 
aud himself were absent in Normandy. 1 saw the Lady 
Emily, however, and could not but feel what 9 contrast her 
bright and amiling looks efforded to those which had Jatterly 
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appeared upon the countenance of poor Madame de Villardin, 
ones as gay and happy as her own. 

On my return to Paris, it was nearly time to set out for 
‘Vincennes; and mounted on a litile sturdy horse, which 
seamed made on purpose for a surgeon's pony, furnished 
with ointments and plasters in boundless profusion, and 
habited as a garcon chirurgien, I rode off upon my expedi- 
tion, and soon approached the prison of the princes, The 
castle had nothing very formidable in its aspect to my eyes; 
but, nevertheless, in gazing up at the donjon, and remera- 
bering the purpose of my visit, J felt more as I used to d> 
in days of old than I had dons for some time. I was little 
«« Ball-o’-Fire” all over; and I could almost have fancied 
myself upon some of my expeditions during the civil wars of 
England, This feeling tended to put me much more et my 
case than I might otherwise have been; and as there is no- 
thing eo serviceable ss effrontery under such ciroumstancos, 
it proved of real use to me, 

On entering the gate, the first question asked me was by 
& grim-looking guardsman, who came up as the sentry 
sopped me, and demanded what I wanted there? 

answered, with all the naiveté in the world, that I 
wanted to see the Prince de Condé, 

“+ Indeod!”’ exclaimed the guard, not a little astonished 
at my coolness. ‘* And, pray, what may be your name, my 
good youth?” 

1 am called Jerome,” I replied, “and I om assistant 
to Monsieur do Pailu, the surgeov, who sent me here 
because he was obliged——”” 

“Oh! if that be the case,” cried the soldier, interrupting 
me, “you must come to Monsieur de Ber, We cannot let 
you in without his authority, for we must not even speak 
to the prince ourselves.” 

From the man’s tone, I doubted not that this was one of 
the sergeants of the guard, whom Gourville had spoken of 
as in the interests of the princes; but of course I had no- 
thing to do but to go through with my part as garg 
apothecaire; snd therefore, assuming as stupid an air a 
Rosle, I suffered myself to be led to the presence of 

fonsieur de Bar, the governor. I never saw & leas 
possessing fellow, or one better framed by the hand of 
ature for 6 jailer. As soon as I hed informed him that 
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Monsieur de Pallu, having been sent for to St. Germain on 
a. case of life and death, had despatched me to dress the 
prinse’s arm, which he thought could not remain till the 
following day, the governor knit his brows, and stared me 
all over with o heavy frown, as if I had committed some 
offence. But without taking apy notico, or showing the 
slightest agitation, I stood upon one leg, like an awkward 
boy, and lucked round the room with an air ef stolid 
curiosity which completely deceived him. 

“Monsieur de Pallu should not have gone away on any 
etext,” said tho governor abruptly, when he had satisfied 
imself with his examination of my person, “It ia diagrace- 

fal of him to send a atupid boy like you to dress the prince's 
wound. Ihave a great rnind to send you back.” 

I gazed at him for s moment with open mouth and eyes; 
and then assuring him that I could dress the wound as well 
as Monsieur de Pallu himself, I procceded to detail exactly 
that surgoon’s method of proceeding, which I had watched 
attentively during his attendance on Lord Masterton, The 
governor cut me short with an oath, however, and telling 
me that he did not want to learn «urgery, rose, and took the 
hey of the apartments in which tho princes were confined, 

Throwing open the door. he pushed me in by the shoul- 
ders, bidding me to knock loudly at that eame door when I 
had done, aud not to stop longer than necessary. I now 
found myself alono, in a little ante-chamber; and as it had 
‘but ore other door, of course I advanced towards it, and 
entered the next room without ceremony. ere, seated at 
a table, which was covered with pots of beautiful carnations, 
sat a young man of about five or six and twenty, busily 
tending and arranging his flowers. Ho was alono, though 
T heard voices in a chamber beyond; aud from the whole 
appearance of the apartment, tho neglect and poverty ot the 
furniture, and the simplicity of the young man’s own attire, 
I might have imagined that he was some valet-de-chambre, 
admitted to the prison in order to attend upon tho princes, 
had he not looked up; as he did so, however, the eagle eyo 
could not be mistaken, and 1 felt that I must be in the 
presence of the great Condé, 

“Who are you, my boy?” he asked, as soon as he saw 
me. ‘Good faith! this is » pleasing novelty; I have not 
seen a new face these two months; let me look at you;” and 
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rising from his seat, he approached the window near which 
I pened as { ontered from the ante-room. He was neither 
very tall nor very strongly made, but there was the promise 
of oxtraordinary activity in every limb. His featuros were 
slightly oguiline, and in good, without being very 
stniking, But his eye was indeed remarkable. It was 
deep set, it is true, and not particularly large; but there 
was a light, and a keenness, and an intensity in its slightest 

lance, that are quite indescribable, It was quick, too, as 
the lightning; and I observed that at almost every other 
word, the corner of the eyebrow next tho noso was drawn 
forward and rounded, as it were, so as to shade the eye in 
a degree, and to cut off every ray of light but those which 
fell upon the object at which he was looking. 

"Who are you, my boy? Who are you; who are you?” 
he ropeated quickly, ‘Has Monsieur de Bar forgotten 
himself, and Jearned to believo that gentlemanly conduct is 
consistent with the office of a jailer?” 

For a moment I was in doubt how to answer; but aa I 
still heard voices in the other room, I thought it best to be 
cautious, and being obliged to speak loud, on account of my’ 
distance from the prince at the moment, I told him the same 
story that I had passed upon the governor. 

“Ya!” be ssid, ‘‘Pallu should have come to me first. 
He forgets that he is my oracle as well as surgeon, and tho 
only human thing that I see from week's end to week’s end, 
except the grim visages of my jeilers, or the gloomy ones 
of my fellow-prisoners. However, if there was hfe or death 
in the case, as you say, of course he could not come.” 

While he was speaking I advanced quietly to the table, 
and putting down the packet of salves and dressings upow 
it, I approached closer to the prince without saying a word, 
He looked at me sharply as f did so, seeming to compre- 
hend at once that there was something extraordinary in thig 
manguvre; and when I was within about yard of bim, ha 
put out his hand to stop my further advance, saying, “Stay, 
stay; no nearer, if you please, till 1 hear more of your busi- 
ness.” 

I bowed low, and replied, in a tone that could only be 
heard by himself, “If your highness will sit down and 
pemmit me to dress your arm, or, at least, to seem to do 60, 

may prove more oracular than Monsieur de Pallu, I 
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rome from your highness’s faithfal friend and servant, 
Monsieur de Villardin, and from your no less faithful ser- 
vant, Gourville.”” 

“Hush!” he replied, “hush!” And advancing to the 
door which led into the other room, he said, speaking to the 
Prince de Conti and the Duke de Longueville, who were 
within, “‘Messieurs, I am going to have my wound dressed; 
ond therefore, unless you wish to learn surgery, you may 
atay where you ate for half an hour,” He then closed the 
door, and returning to his scat near the table, stripped off 
his cost, and drawing back his sleeve, prosented his arm to 
me, saying st tho same time, “Now!” 

J, on my part, busied myself with the dressings, and while 
I did 80, proceeded to explain to him, in a low tone, but as 
distinctly as possible, the measures that had been taken for 
setting him at liberty on the Sunday following, I told him 
that the guards, who had entered into our plan, were already 
provided with the means of fastening the officera into the 
chapel during the vesper service, that horses would be ready 
at each of the villages within fuur miles of Vincennes, that 
the whole garrison was in his favour, and that nothing waa 
wanting but preparation on his part to take advantage of 
the opportunity when it occurred. 

“Fear not,” he replied, in the same tone; “fear not that 
I will be tound unprepared, No, no; as soon as thet door 
is open I will be quite ready to walk out of it. But tell 
me,” he added, “‘who are you that have been trusted with 
such an important communication, and have had courage 
and address sufficient to execute it?” 

“*T am one, your highness,” replied I, ‘‘for whom you 
were kind enough somo time ago, at the intercession of 
Monsieur de Villardin, to obtain some favours at the hands 
ot the court.” 

,”” he cried, ‘* who saved 





I replied in the affirmative; and he added, ‘‘ Well, then, 
they were the last favours that I obtained for any one, for 
not three days after my arrest took place.” 

*« Most grateful I am to your highness,” I replied; ‘‘and 
I thank heaven that the commission with which Monsieur do 
Villardin has entrusted me enables me to be of some slight 
service to your cause.” 
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« Of inestimable service, young gentleman,” he replied; 
“for, in truth, I know none, except yourself, and porhaps 
Gourvillo, who would have undertaken the dangerous task 
which you have accomplished, Should you be succesaful, 
which I will not doubt, since the scheme is ao well devised 
and so well conducted, I shall not be .ound wanting in gra- 
titude to any who have served me, especially to one who has 
served me so well as you have; and now, is clear enough 
that you know nothing of dresing woun , get you gone as 
speedily as possible, lest Pallu himself abould come, and 
worse should befall you.”” 

“Thero is no fear, my Jord,” I replied ; “we have taken 

meana to keep Monsieur de Pallu away. 

“Indeed!” he answored ; “then it would seem you have 
forgot nothing ; but, nevertheless, I am anxious fur your 
safety. Tell Gourville and the rest that I shail be ready to 
@ moment at the hour of vespers; and once beyond these 
prison-walls, the court and Mazarin shall have something to 
remember which they may find it not oasy to forget. Fure 
you well, young man ; and be sure, that whether we succeed 
or not, Condé will not be found ungrateful.” 

My errand was done, and of course I did not feel inclined 
to linger in such dangerous ciroumstances. 

Gathering up all the trampery which I had brought with 
me, on the pretence of dressing hia wound, I took my leave, 
and retiring into the ante-chamber, I knocked hard, as I had 
‘boon told to do, in order to call some one to the door, 
During nearly ton minutes, however, I knocked in vain, and 
of course graduslly increased the vehemence of my applica- 
tion, till the whole passages rang again with the sound, At 
Jeogth the governor appeared, and showered upon my head 
‘no mitigated abuse for the noise which I had made, Aa it 
was necessary, however, to proceed with the sane cantion 
in effecting my exit as I had employed in procuring admit- 
tance to the prison, I rosumed my air of stupidity, and mut- 
tering something about having knocked for ten minutes, I 
glided past him as he locked the door, and walked on to- 
wards the stairs. With a few more abusive epithets he 
suffered me to depart, and passing down into the court, the 
wickot gate was thrown open for me to go out into the park. 

As the soldier at the gate maliciously refused to open it 
ny farther, I was obliged to lead my pony through the 
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wicket; and as the aperture seemed much leas than the 
animal conceived its own dignity and magnitude required, it 
cost me nearly a quarter of an hour to force it through. 
‘When this was at length effected, amidst the merriment of 
the soldiery, I mounted, and procoeded on my way; nor did 
anything occur in the courae of my ride towards Paris which 
was worthy of remark, except the fact of my meeting, at 
about twenty yards from the gate of the chateau, one of the 
serjeants of the guard, who, with downcast looks, and a 
rapid but unsteady pace, was returning towards the castle 
which I had just left, 


CILAPTER XXIL 


Tr was late in the day when I returned to Gourville’s lodg- 
ing, and I thought he would have gone mad with joy when 
I told him the success of my attempt, He frankly avowed 
to me aleo, that, though well accustomed to dangerous en- 
terprises, he had listened during my absence for every sound, 
expecting each minute to find that I had been arrested, and 
o lettre de cachet had been sent for his own apprehension, 

“And did you really think, Monsieur Gourville,” 1 de- 
manded, ‘that, even had I been stopped myself, I would 
have implicated you?” ° 

«There is no knowing, monsieur; there is no knowing,” 
replied ho; ‘*the question is not a pleasant thing, and I have 
never been able to tell how I should myself behave under its 
infliction. I acknowledge that it is just as likely that 1 
should yield all sorts of secrets to its potent influence, as 
that I should conceal them.” 

“Of course, then, I can neither be surprised nor offended,” 
Treplied, “‘at your attributing to me the same feelings. But 
to epeak of other matters: to-morrow early I shail go cut to 
St. Maur, to see if a friend, whom I expect there, has re- 
turned ; but I ahall be back in the evening, and you will fad 
me at my auberge by five o’clock,” Thus ended our con- 
versation, and we parted. 
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It is wonderful what changes 2 few hours produce in this 
Vife. On leaving Gourville that night, we were both as sully 
persuaded as mortal men could be, that our echeme was going 
‘on better and better each hour, Nor did we entertain a doubt 
that we should be able to cerry it forward successfully to 
the close. Ere I had risen from my bed, however, the next 
morning, I was surprised by some one knocking sharply at 
my chamber door, and on opening it, the first thing 1 saw 
was the face of Gourville, apparently many shades paler than 
it had been when I left him the night before. ‘We are 
lost!” he said; ‘some unfortunate accident haa discovered 
our whole design.” 

“Unfortunate, indeed !" I answered; “but let me hear, 
my good friend, what is it that has filled you with such ead 
tidings this morning, when I left you lost night bome up 
upon the very pinione of hope?”” 

“I have just discovered,” he replied, “ that after a long 
consultation betore day-light this morning, between the Duc 
de Beaufort, the archbishop-coadjutor, the cardinal, and the 
Duke of Orleans, Monsieur de himself, with three 
troops of cavalry, szt out for Vincennes o little before the 
dawn; and after searching every village in the neighbour. 
hood. proceeded to the chateau, and there remains. 

This intormation was certainly alarming enough ; but still 
it seemed to me necessary to obtain some more correct in- 
telligence in regard to the causes of these movements on the 

art of the court than Gourville had yet obtained, ere wo 

jecided upon abandoning an attempt, whicb, as far as it had 
proceeded, had beep conducted with great success, Cour- 
ville coincided with me in opinion; but the difficulty was, 
where and how to obtain the information that we required. 

“At all events,” he said, “it is my duty to communicate 
immediately what has occurred to the poor fellow, Frane- 
eq@ur, oengh wisn I have carried on my correspondence 
with the 6 at Vincennes, He belongs to another com- 
‘pany of the guards, who are now in Paris ; and as the matter 
may touch his life, should we be actually betrayed, I must 
give him instant notice, that he may betake himself toa place 
of security. As I go, 1 will endeavour to obtain all the in- 
formation I can, and will return in [ess than an hour, and 
let you know my discoveries.” 

‘He was a8 good as his word, and returning even paler than 
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Lefore, seemed somewhat surprised to find me quietly eating 
my breakfast, as if nothing had occurred to derange my 
ordinary habits, or affect my appetite, He now told me 
that he had found the serjeant not only imurmed of alt the 
particulars with which he himself was acquainted, tut also 
possessed of a knowledge of their cause. ‘This he had com- 
municated to Gourville, who now related it to me, and it 
appeared that one of the soldiers, who had been trusted with 
the scheme for delivering the princes, had taken fright the 
day bofore, and pretending to confess himself at tho church 
of Nétre Dame, had given the penitentiary a billet, inform- 
ing him that, on the following Sunday, af three o'clock, the 
Princes were to be set at liberty, by means of an understand- 
ing between their frionds and some persons within the castle 
of Vincennes, 

“Now,” continued Gourville, “ although Franc-ewur de- 
clares that, notwithstanding this piece of treachery, he is 
sure his comrade will not betray us any farther, yet, as it is 
clear that our scheme is now hi , ond aa I never put 
great faith in any man’s resolution under the influence of 
the question, I think it will be a great deal better both fur 
you and me to leave Paris as fast as possible.” 

“Certainly, as the scheme is hopeless,” I replied, ‘1 
wee nothing that should detain us; and thorefore I shall 
return with all speed to Brittany; where, perhaps, it may 
be advisable,” I added, with a lough, ‘‘to tell Monsieur 
do Villardin by no means to put any trust in all those fino 
potitions and remonatrances of the princess doweger, of 
which you boasted so much when first I saw you,"’ 

“No, no,” replied Gourville, smiling in turn; ‘let him 
not rely upon them for the liberation of his princely friend. 
Tell him rather, for me, that 1 now look upon it as abao- 
lutely impossible to obtain the freedom of the princes by 
any means but the sword. The parliament and the quesn 
aro alike resolved not to give them their liberty, and it is 
to the effurts of their friends alone that we must look for 
their deliverance.” 

After a few more words to the same effect, we parted; 
and mounting the sturdy little horse which I had brought 
to carry me to Vincennes, I rode away as hard as I could, 
on the side of Brittany. When I bad completely tired out 
my beast I again took the post, aa¢ pursued my way to- 
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wards Dumont, with very little rast or cessation, It is 
true, when I arrived 1 was desperately fatigued, for nine 
doys had taken mo to Paris and back, a distance of moro 
than seven hundred miles; and during the period of my ab- 
sence, I had spent two whole dsys and part of another in 
the capital. Nor had I any very consolatory remembrances 
to make me bear up with spirit under my corporeal weari- 
ness, having been foiled in my endeavours to serve tho 
prince, at the moment that auccess seemed within my 
graap; but, at all events, I felt that I had some reason to 
be satisfied with my journey, inasmuch as I had obtained 
every information that Monsiour do Villardin could require, 
and had found an opportunity of personally seeing and 
attempting to oid his friend, though our scheme had ulti- 
mately proved inoffcetual. ‘The chief mortification, indeed, 
which I experienced, arose from 9 fear that the Prince 
de Condé, who would, of course, remain ignorant of the 
vents which had taken place without the walls of his prison 
might imagine that I had deceived him; and I could only 
ee myself by remembering that one day ho must learn 
the truth, 

On arriving at Dumont, everything I saw announced that 
Monsieur de Villardin had not waited for the information 
which le had sent me to seek ere he formed his detormina- 
tion, The desire of o change of scence and thought, and 
the wish to deliver his friend, had overcome every other 
foeling, and he was, in fact, actually in arms when J 
arrived, At first he would scarcely believe that I had 
performed the journey, but when he Jearned all that I had 
done besides, he loaded me with thanks and praises, 

He then told me his own plans, and informed me that he 
could but allow me one day for repose, as on the Thursday 
morning following he was about to march, with all the 
forces he had been able to collect, for Bordeaux. 

“*Y gent off Gaspard de Belleville to Bordeaux,” ho 
added, ‘the morning after your departure for Paris, charg- 
ing him with o letter for the prinees, and another for 
Monaiour de Bouillon, In each of these I said, that unless 
the priuces were liberated within three weeks, their friends 
might expeet to see me in Guyenne, As Gaspard is now 
of age, too,” he added, in that sort of peculiar discursive 
tone which @ man assumes when he wishes to communicate 
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a matter of particular interast, as if it were one of no in- 
terest at all—‘‘as Gaspard is now of are, too, to enter the 
service, I have requested Monsieur de Boullon to give him 
@ commission in one of the regiments at Burleaux; but 1 
have not forgotten you, and as I wish you always to be 
near me, I propose to give you @ troop in the rezimont of 
cavalry I am now raising, Monsieur de Turenne had » 
company of infantry at your age, and I see no reason why 
I should not do tha same for you, especially as I have a 
great lack of officers who have stood fire.” 

Although, to tell the trath, I would much rather have 
entered the service on the part of the king and the court, 
than on the part of their adversaries, yet the idea of 

ity and enterprise seldom came amies; and I thanked 
Monsieur de Villardin sincerely for his kindness, but added, 
that I trusted he would find means of keeping me near him. 

‘1 will make you my aide-de-camp,” he replied; “but 
we have a number of other arrangements to attend to, Go 
therefore, and lie down for two or three hours, and then 
join me on the esplanade at the end of the park.”” 

I did as he bade me, as far as the lying down went; but, 
though tired to death, I could not sleep. I war much re- 
freshed, however, oven by the sort of repose I obtained, and 
as soon a8 I thonght the time was expired, I got up and 
walked out to the esplanade, where I found that Monsieur 
de Villardia was occupied in reviewing, or rather drilling, 
the regiment he had been employed in raising during my 
rbsence. Four hundred men made the extent of his force, 
and amongst them only two, who had served in the ware of 
Paris, could give any assistance in matters of discipline, if 
wo excopt half a dozen wild young nobles of the neighbour- 
hood, who had joined the corps of the duke, but who were 
not present on this occasion, I may say, then, that I was 
of no slight aasistance to Monsieur de Villardin on that and 
the following dey; for though he was undoubtedly an excel- 
lent officer, yet, of course, he could not drill four hundred 
men without help from some one. The cavaliera whom wo 
had to deal with were, in general, tall, powerful men, from 
the upper districts of Brittany; and though they looked 
stupid enuugh at first, yet, whon what they were to do was 
explained to them, they proved neither dull of comprehen- 
sion, nor slow in execution. 
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I did as he bade mo, ” far as the lying down went; but, 
though tired to death, I could not sleep. I was much re- 
freshed, however, even by the sort of repose I obtained, and 
as soon as I thonght the time was expired, [ got up and 
walked out to the esplanade, where I found that Monsieur 
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That which pleased me more than anything else in the 
whole scene was, to observe that, while in actual exertion 
and activity, the deep heavy gloom which had overshadowed 
the countenance of the duke ever since the death of his 
wife, passed away, and for the time he was himself again. 
This change only lasted for a time, it is true, and the mo- 
ment he turned from the esplanede, the cloud was as dark 
ond stern as ever. Indeed, this observation may apply to 
the whole of the rest of his lifo. In the field I have often 
seer him cheerful and even gay; but the moment that the 
tetoporary stimulus was withdrawn, he would fall back into 
deep and bitter melancholy, which I never saw enlivened 
even by a smile, Generally after supper he retired to a 
solitary chamber, and there remained alone for several 
bours. At first, I fancied that he occupied himself in 
reading, for which he always had a strong taste; but being 
obliged, on more than one occasion, in the course of tho 
civil strife that onsued, to break in upon his retirement, 
I almost always found him immersed in deep thought, 
with his cheek resting on his hand, and never saw a book 
near him during those hours of the night that he thus 
passed alone, 

On our return from the esplanade, which did not take 
place till a late hour of the evening, we found Father Ferdi- 
nand walking in the flower-garden with Mademoieelle de 
Villaidin, aod smiling upon all her young and graceful 
sports with that bland expression of reflected enjoyment 
which sits ao well upon the lip of age. As soon as tho hitle 
Laura beheld me, she 8} up as usual to my neck, and, 
making a sort of seat of my arm, scolded me with childish 
vehemence for my long absence. 

«He will be absent from you still longer, my sweet child,” 
said Monsieur de Villardin, kissing her cheek; ‘and there. 
fore you must remember to keep far from the water, as thera 
‘will be no one there to eave you. Do you know, my good 
father,” he added, turning to the priest, “ that child would 
soon make me avery coward? ‘The only thing I foar, in 
going to do what I conceive my duty, is that 1 may nover 
see her agein,’” 

‘He waited for no reply, but turned into the house, and we 
followed. After supper, Father Ferdinand and myself wore 
Jeft alone, and I now Jeatned more of the arrangements which 
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Monsicur de Villerdin had found it necessary to make, than 
he had himself communicated. As Brittany was in general 
Joyal, and the governor most decidedly attacied to the eourt, 
against which the duke was now in arms, he had determined 
upon sending his whole houschold with Mademoiselle de 
‘Villardin, and everything easily moveable, both from the 
Pres Vallée and from Dumont, to the estates of his lato wife 
at Virmont in the Orleanois, where his daughter, being in 
the immediate neighbourhood of her grand-unele, Monsieur 
de Loris, would, he tancied, be much moro safe than in 
Brittany. 

“They have already arrested the wife and sister of the 
Due de Bouillon,” said the confessor; ‘and Monsieur de 
‘Villardin thinka that if they imprison women as a sort of 
surety for their relatives, they may equally well imprison 
children, fo has prevailed upon me,” added the good 
priest, ‘to go to Virmont also, and to superintend the 
education of his daughter, though God knows I havo 
every inducement to stay in this province, and no worldly 
motive has ever been to make me quit it hithorto. 
Here I was born,” he continued, musing: “here are all the 
associations of my infancy and of my age; nor did J think 
to leave it, though the duke has frequently asked me. But 
poe now yielded to another voice more persussive than 

3," 








“Indeed!” I said, in some surprise; and he instantly 
added, more in answer to my look than to the exclamation, 
“ Tho voice of my own heart, my son,” 

The conversation then rambled on in 8 desulatory man- 
ner; and the worthy father, ere we parted, gave me an ine 
finity of good advice, which, of course, 1 was the more 
willing to take, because he put it less in the dogmatical 
form of directions in regard to my own conduct, than under 
the semblance of the results of his own experience and 
general observations upon man and the world. He exacted 
irom me a promise, also, that I would write to him con- 
tinually, giving him not only an account of the general 
events in which Iwas sbout to mingle, but also detailing 
my own actious, thoughts, and feolings, as far as it was 
wise and pradent to do so by the insecure conveyance of 
the post. 

Tn your letters to me, my son,” he added, “ you can- 
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nat be too minute; for, believe me, everything that concams 
you, your health, your welfare, the progress of your mind, 
and the suecess of your fortunes, are all a matter of interest 
to me in no alight degree.” 

He has acknowledged to me since, that his chief motive, 
in exacting from me this promise, was not so much the de- 
sire of watching over my conduct himself, as the wish to 
add a sort of safeguard to all the good principles he had 
ovdeavoured to instil into my mind; well knowing that the 
senso of moral responsibility is seldom ao vivid in youth as 
greatly to affect our actions, unless some co-operating re- 
straint compels us continually to examine our own hearts 
minutely. He did net choose to suffer his motive to appear 
at the moment, however laudable he knew it to be, fully 
understanding that my disposition was not one to submit to 
any checka but those I chose to impose upon myself, I 
notice this fact. indeed, more os a slight trait of that pe 
policy, which the good father suffered to mingle with hi 
other roore estimable qualities, than from any effect that 
‘was produced upon myself, a8 my nbsence at Bourdeanx was 
too short, and the circumstances in which we were placed 
were too difficult, to admit of any extended correspondence 
‘between us at that time. 

On the Thursday morning we began our march, and ad- 
vanced rapidly towards Bourdeaux, crossing an immense 
extent of country, which was at that time in a state of dis- 
ion and confusion, which nobody who did not see 
poried can possibly conceive, ‘Indeed, I will not 
attempt to describe it; for no one living under an orderly 
and well-conducted form of government, would believe that 
such « complete state of anarchy and misrule could be pro- 
duced, throughout a whole country, by the follies and dis- 
sensions of half a dozen unruly and ambitious men, Although 
‘o single regiment would at any time have stopped us on our 
march, it not only seemed that no regiment was to be found 
in the whole tract which wo traversed; but such was the 
state of apathy and confusion that reigned in every part of 
tho kingdom, that no town or village through which we 
passed, appeared to have had the slightest intimation of our 
approach till we showed ourselves in its streets. Monsieur 
de Villardin himself, quite accustomed to the sort ot warfare 
which wo were pursuing, advanced direct upon Bourdeaux 
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with very little caution, taking care, indeed, to avoid those 
towns which he knew to be garrisoned for the court; but 
heedless altogether, at least, ao it seemed to me, in regard. 
to the movements of our enemies, who were certainly march- 
ing in considerable fores towards the same point with our- 
selves, The whole business, indeed, was conducted in so 
different a manner from that which I had seen in our civil 
wara in England, that I could not but come to the conclusion 
that the French were decidedly a better-tempered people 
than my own countrymen; and without being braver, that 
they bore every sort of misfortune, fatigue, and danger, 
with a degree of light carelessness that no Englishman could 
have affected, much less felt, under similar circumstances, 
How it happened that we did not encounter the army of 
Monsieur de Meilleraie I cannot at sil explain, as we oor- 
tainly must have passed within five miles of his camp. So, 
however, it did happen; and after a march of rather more 
than ten days, we entered the city of Bourdeaux, amidst the 
acclamations of the people, and the rejoicii f our friends 
end partisans. We found the town, indeed, in a very un- 
promising condition for undergoing a siege. Provisions and 
‘ator is true, were most abundant, the people were xeal- 
ous in the cause of the princes, a considerable force of 
veteran troops were within the place, and the generals ware 
experienced and determined; but the fortifications of the 
city itself were, to all appearance, incompetent to resist, for 
naingle day, the attack of aregular army. The inhabitants 
would not bear of the suburbs being destroyed for the de- 
fence of the rest of the city, and it became nocessary to 
protect them also sgainst the enemy, who was now approach- 















ing rapidly, 

Diligeuve and activity, however, remedied many defects. 
Several redoubts were thrown up on the upper side of the 
Garonne; the old castle of Blancfort, which had seen the 
days of the Black Prince, was destined once more to receive 
‘8 garrison; and numbers of the citizens worked day and 
night st the wall and trenches, in order to put them in « 
state for resistance befora the approach of the royel army. 
By this time the Duc de Epernon was within a few miles of 
the city, and the first active operations were undertsken ou 
the side of Blancfort, from which place Monsieur de Cham- 
bon, our maréchal-de-camp, was forced to make a precipitate 
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retreat. An effort was made on the psrt of the Bordelais 
to support him, in which our regiment took # share, but tho 
nature of the ground which the enemy now occupied, was 80 
strong, that all we could accomplish was to cover the retreat 
of the maréchal-de-camp, which was now effected without 
Gifficulty and in good order. On that side the duke was 
held at bay; but the king and court were by this time at 
Libourne, while Monsieur de Meilleraie was advancing to- 
wards the faubourg St. Surin, which seemed quite untenable; 
and it was evident that be intended, if possible, to take 
vantage of its totel want of defences, in order to atorm the 
city by the Porte Digeaux. 
It so happened, however, that in advenco of the gate was 
a dunghill, on which bad besn thrown a considerable quan- 
tity of rubbish, left by some improvements which had been 
catried on about two years before, in that quarter of the 
town, the whole forming an elevation of a few feet, at 
short distance from the Porte Digeaux. On visiting the 
spot, to see what might beat be done for the defence of tho 
gate, the Dukes of Bouillon and Rochefoucault, together 
with Monsicur de Villardin and several others, advanced to 
‘the top of this little mound, in order to gain a better view 
of the surrounding objects, when it suddenly struck some 
one, I do not know whom, that the very heap on which they 
were standing might be converted into » half-moon, for the 
defence of the gate. No sooner was this plan proposed than 
it was oxeeuted. What little additions the time permitted 
were immediately made; and though it was utterly impos- 
sible either to erect a parapet or to dig 8 fosse, a dunghill 
and a pile of rubbish thus became the principal defence of 
the city as Pounteene: 1 
reely were there preparations complete, when the at- 
tack pon! the fauboure commenced; ond while the Maré- 
chal de Meilleraie himself proceeded to force the barricades 
which had been erected in the streets, and were deiended 
vigorously by the Due de Rochefoucault, » detachment was 
sent round by the vineyards and corn-fields, in order fo turn 
the fachourg, and atisck the half-moco from the west, 
This part of the plan, however, had been foreseen by Mon- 
aieur de Bouillon and Monsieur de Villardin; and sithough 
the maréchal succeeded in forcing the barricades in the 
favbourg, the detachment which I have mentioned got en- 
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tangled amongst the hedges and walls of the vinoyards’ 
which had been proviously garnished with several corps 
infantry, and was gled to effect its retreat with the loss of 
nearly seven hundred men, 

‘The events of the day gavo encouragement to the 
poople of Bordeaux; and though we found it very difficult 
to prevail upon the men to defend the half-moon with any 
degree of regularity, yet, whenever it was attacked by the 
enemy, a audden sortie from the Porte Digeaux and one of 
the neighbouring posterns, succeded in all instances in re- 
polling the assailants, and sweeping their trenches as far o8 
they had been conducted, 

I do not propose to give any minuto account of this well- 
known siege, ‘The part I tock in it was little more than 
that of a common soldier, though, by volunteering my ser- 
vicer upon all occasions and in every sort of occupation, I 
was continually in the midst of the fire. Dy a spocies of 
stupidity, or perhaps, from early initiation into such econes 
of poril, I have never been able to remember, when actually 
ougeged in battle, that there was any sort of danger to bo 
apprehended; and though, when Mou: de Villardin and 
the Duc de Bouillon, who about this time took a good deal 
of notice of me, reprehondod me for cxpozing myself madly, 
as they called it, I used to make very strong and sincere reao- 
Jutions of prudence and cireumspection; yet, whenevor the 
next day came, ani I found myself in the sally, or on tho 
half-moon, I quite forgot to look out for the danger, and 
never remembered my resolutions till I was once more with- 
in the walls, 

Little ocourred to me of a personsi nature, during the 
whole of my resideaue at Bordeaux, tha’ is at all worth ro- 
lating. In the defence I endoavoured to do my duty, and 
under such circumstances it is very difficult tode moro, I 
was fortunate enough, however, to plesso those who com- 
manded, and recoivod more praise for my conduct than I at 
alldescrved, As I was soarcely ever absent from the point 
of attack, say more peacefal operations consisted principally 
in eating, drinking, and sleeping; and as I know nobody in 
the whale town, besides the personal attendants of Monsieur 
de Villardin, with the exception of Gaspard de Belleville, 
who had now obtained « commission in regiment of the 
Duc de Bouilion, very little occurred to divert my thoughts 
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even for 6 moment from the operations of the siege. Gas- 
pard I sew but seldom; but when I did eo, we mot upon, 

orhaps, better terms than we had done in the house of 

fonsieur de Villardin. Tle had acquired a great deal of 
atrut and swagger, it is true, the strength of his new 
situation; but, by this timo, he knew me too well to provoke 
me deliberately, and therefore always maintained a degree 
of civility with which 1 was quite satisfied. 1 fancied, in- 
deed, now he had Jeft Monsieur de Villordin, and had em- 
barked in ou entirely new course of life, that the jealousy 
with which he had regarded me, on account of the duke's 
Preference for mynelf, had become extinct, and that bis 
hatred was consequently at an end; Lut in this I afterwards 
found that I was misteken. I had but little opportunity of 
observing his goneral conduct, but, from that which I'did 
eo of it, I should say, that, though not wanting in courage, 
he was at this time anything but enterprising; and that tho 
reat favour which he obtained with his commander was 
principally acquired by those somewhat servile and insinu- 
sting manners, which he knew well how to put on towards 
his superiors, though he was insuffcrably insolent and do- 
mineering to evory one below him. 

One little adventure I certainly did meet with, which, 
though it produced uo resulta at the time, I could not help 
connecting in my own mind with the presence of Gasp: 
do Belleville in Bourdeaux. Iaving returned to my own 
lodging, in the cvening of the sixch day of the siege, in 
order to get something to eaf, as I had not tasted food 
sinco the night before, 1 was suddenly disturbed at my 
supper by a cry of ‘‘Alerte! Alerte! io the walls! to the 
walls!” and hurrying out as fast as possible, 1 was pro- 
ceeding towards the Porte Digeaux, when, at the corner of 
ono of the narrow streets, I ran accidentally against o lady 
handsomely dressed, snd nearly knockiug her down, struck 
out of her hand the black velvet mask, called a /oup, which 
was then very geuerally used by women in the higher 
clasees, under the pretext of defending their complexions 
from the sun or from the sharp air, Stooping hurriedly 
down, I picked up the mask, and returned it to the lady, 
raising my eyes to her faca, for the first time, as I did a0. 
My surprise was not a little, I confess, to see in such gay 
habilimente, Madame Suzette, the suivante of the late un- 
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hoppy Duchess de Villerdin, She had recognised mo 
sooner, and was gazing on me with an expression of eoun- 
tenance which I shall not easily forget; such a strange 
mixture of coquetry, and hatred, and self-satisfied vanity 
did it display. Taking back her mask, she continued to 
gaze ot me till she saw me about to epeak, and then 
applying it to her face, she turned upon her heel with an 
air of insolent scorn, and tripping down the street, loft ma 
to pursue my way to the walls, Nor, during the rest of 
the siege, did 1 see hor again, although I think I should 
have recognised her in spite of her doup. 

For thirteen days the siege was continued with great 
activity; the half-moon remained in the hands of the Bor- 
delais, provisions were plenty, and the determination of the 
Ropulace was but little shaken. However, the Maréchal 

ie Meilleraie, finding his attack upon the Porte Digeaux 

unavailing, entered upon a new plan of operations, and 
pushed his trenches on the other aide of the town, in the 
gardeus between the archbishop’s palace and the convent 
called the Chartron. Our pi quarters in the town lay 
in that very neighbourhood; Monsicur de Villardin having 
been assigned ‘house by the side of the cathedral of St, 
Andrew, and his men boing billeted in the streets round 
shont him. We could do nothing, however, to stay the 
progress of the besiegers; the trenches were carried on 
Tapidly, and notwithstanding sallies innumerable, a bat- 
tery of six pieces ot cannon opened upon tho curtain, and 
very soon effected a practicable breach, 

Of course, sll was now anxiety in the city; and though 
the genorals did overything in their power to keop up the 
epinita of the Bordelais, assuring them that the breach was 
not practicable, that internal works should be thrown up 
during the night to remedy tho evil, and that they them- 
selves, with their own followers, and the volunteers from 
the town, would undertake to make good their defence 
against all the troops which could be brought to act upon 
that point, the people evidently lost heart; tamaltuous 
meetings were held in different parts of the city; and I 
acknowledge that the only choice left for us appeared to 
me, either to be given up by the inhabitants as « port of 

e-offering to the court, or, at least, to die in the breach, 
ding a town that was no longer defensible, 
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Sul, I believe, was the general opinion also of the prift- 
cipal officers and gentlemen engaged in the cause of tho 
rinces; and it became » very difficult question how to act. 
for were the Bordelais themselves more decided. A num- 
ber of generous voices were raised against the very iden of 
dolivering up the noblemen who iad trusted thom, to their 
Vitter enemies; but the great multitude, which never knows 
any mean between rashness and timidity, called loudly 
upon their rulers to make peace with the court at every 
sacrifice, 

From this unpleasant situation both parties were sud- 
denly and unexpectedly relierod, While the magistrates 
were in debate in one place, and the generals were in de- 
bate in another, and while the people, collected in every 
street and market-ploce, were murmuring at their fate, and 
shouting againat those who had brought it upon them, the 
news suddenly reached us, that a deputation from the par- 
liament of Paris had arrived at the gates, offering to nego- 
tiate a treaty between the defenders of Bourdoaux and the 
besieging force. Evyory one caught gladly at the idea; o 
suspen: ion of hostilitios was immediately tod, and de- 
puties both from the city and tho genorals returned with 
the Parisians to the town of Bourg, at which place tho 
whole court was assembled. The queen, timid and vacil- 
lating, did not understand or believe how complotcly the 
city was in her power. Mazarin, unwilling to bring upon 
himself the overwhelming odium of destroying sach a num- 
ber of the noblest families in France, as were then eooped 
up in the city, did not press for any hard conditions; and 
T rather suspect that tho Maréchal de Meilleraio, having a 
great number of friends amongst the besieged, rested satis- 
fiod with ieeling that he had the city in bis power, if he 
were forced to proceed, without making known the full 
advantage of his situation to those who might have been 
inclined to use it ungenerously. 

The reault, however, was that the truce was extended to 
six days, and that during that time negotiations were ear- 
ried on, which terminated in a treaty of peace, infinitely 
oped oe ccpeee oo te defenders of  Samrent oa have 

or expected. It was agreed that full and free par- 
don should bo given to all the inhabitants of the town, nto 
which the court should cnter, unaccompanied by any other 
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troops than an ordinary guard: that the Princess de Condé 
and her son might retire in safety to Montrond, and that o 
general pardon should be given to all the other persons con- 
cerned directly or indirectly in the resistance offered by tho 
city to the royal forces, the sole condition that tho 
leaders should solemnly themeelyos never to bear 
arms aguinst the king again. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


As soon as the treaty had beeu duly signed, the Princess 
de Condé, with jour of her ‘prineipal supporters, of whom 
Monsieur de Villardin was one, set out for Bourg, where 
they were as kindly received and a8 hospitably treated by 
the court, as if they had nover borne arms against the 
throne. The whole party was splendidly entertained at 
the Jodging of the cardinal primo minister; ond on Mon- 
sieur do Villardin’s return to Bourdenux, 1 found that no 
slight impression had been made on his mind by the gra- 
cious and unexpected reception he had met. 

The young king himself, he inforined me, had condo- 
seended to press him to take an active part in his service; 
and I gathered that the duke had replied in such a manner, 
‘na to leave no doubt that, as soon as the princes were set 
at liberty, there would be none more zealous and indefati. 
gable in the royal cause than himeclf, Determined upon 
conducting his troops back to Brittany in person, the duke 
despatched me with three or four servants across the coun- 
try to Virmont, for the purpose of giving notice to Father 

‘erdinand and Mademoiselle de Villardin, that he waa sate 
and well, and would speedily join us in the Orleanois, 

‘Very well comprehending how glad the duke was to find 
a fair oxeuse for taking up his residence in a part of the 
country which was Jess painfully associated in his mind 
than that which he had latcly inhabited, F ventured to 
prese him to be the bearer of hia own good news to Vir- 
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mont, and to suffer me to conduct the regiment back to Brit- 
tany, which I argued he might very well do, as almost all 
the other commanders wore at once dismissing their men, 
and guffering them to find their way home as they best 
might, His ideas of duty, however, were in this respect 
far more strict than those of the other genorals; and, 
adhering to his dctermination, he began his march on the 
following day, while I set out for Virmont. 

T had now to travel through a part of the country I had 
never seen, and a rich and splendid land it was. No 
armies had passed for sevoral years along the exact track 
which I took; and as I compared the smiling abundance of 
everything around mo with the scones of devastation and 
ruin I had so often seen, new estimations of many things 
on this earth began to prerent themselves to my mind, and 
I got even as for as to admit that, whatever charms a mili- 
tary life might have, it would be a ee terrible act, to 
o such prospects of and happiness to scenes 
be and ‘teoleton, The taal gral of all these 
alow alterations in my own mind and feelings, working 
themselves out one another through life, been a 
subject of curious investigation to myself; and as I write 
for my own amusement, I shall still continue to put them 
down as they occur to my remembrance. 

The first feeling that in my bosom tended most certainly 
to soften all the rest, was a growing taste for the beauties 
of natare, of every kind and description; and as J ap- 
proached Virmont, the warm and lururiant banks of tha 
Loire struck me with the same pleasurable sensations as I 
had experienced on seeing the deep shades and tranquil 
stillness of the Prés Vallée. Crossing the Loire at Gien, 
I turned to the right, and 4 little beyond Blenau waa 
directed by the peasantry to the Chateau de Virmont, 
which was situated in s dry and sandy soil, and surrounded 
by some rich but rather wild scenery. The house itself 
‘ras not 8 vory large one, but it possessed various advan- 
eee cin wee not to be found at either Dumont or the 

és , and, especially in my B, WAS ferable to 
either of them, from bei rf ‘otal baled ah with the 
dark and gloomy remembrances that hung Like a boding 
cloud over both the others, 

Here I found Mademoiselle de Villardin with both Father 
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Fordinsad and her worthy relation, the good old Count de 
Loris; and great was the joy of all parties on hearing, not 
the successful issue of our undertaking, but the safe and 
fortunate manner in which it had terminated, after pro- 
mising much less pleasant results. I think the ten days 
that followed were amongst the happiest of my whole life, 
T was in the society of three people, each of whom, though 
vory differont from each other, I loved; 1 waa in a beaatiful 
seene where all was now; I was mysclf caressed and ap- 
ylauded by every one; there was no violent passion, eithor 
good or evil, in my bosom, and there was no restraint 
Upon my actions, Even after we were joined by Monsieur 
do Villardin, although the deep melancholy which had now 
resumed its place in his demeanour, of course cast a depree 
of gloom over the whole household; end though I especially 
folt grieved and pained to witness tho bitter sorrow that 
preyed upon the heart of s man to whom I was sincerely 
attached, still the days passed pleasantly enough; and 
treated in every respect as if I fad been tho duke’s own 
son, I had every reason to be content with my condition, 

The passing of such days do not bear detail; but in the 
mean time events were taking piace in other parts of France 
that ogain called us into active life, In Paris, the popular 
tection called the Frond, at the head of which, as [ have 
before said, were the archbishop-coadjutor De Retz and tho 
Duke of Beaufort, had begun to take umbrago at the kind. 
ness which Muzarin and the court had shown to the defoudera 
of Bourdeaux; and knowing very well that the ministor had 
only employed their party for the purpose of dolivering him- 
self from the Prince de Condé and his friends, the popular 
loaders began to suspoct that Mazarin, as soon as it enited 
him, would make what conditions he pleased with the im- 
prisoned princes, and set them at liberty without the 
intervention of the Fronde. The success of the war in 
Guyenno had raised the minister higher than they liked 
also, and the cardinal, foolishly believing himself quite 
secure, soon began to treat the Frondours with very little 
ceremony. 

The Viscount de pec itis rd in still in arms in 
Champagne, but tho fortune zarin was again 
triumphant in this instance, as if on purpose to make ‘him 
think himself beyond the power of fate. 
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The Marechal du Plessis Praslin, an experienced officer, 
but one certainly inferior te Tnrenne in every respeet, was 
sent against the only formidable opponent of the court that 
now remained, and after various maneuvies on both parts, 
completely defeated Turenne, who fled to Bar-le-due, secom- 
panied only by five handred horse, This suecess increased 
the pride of Mazarin, and taught him yainly to imagino that 
he could at length put down the faction which had so long 
either ruled or disorganized the state; and although the 
parties of the court and tho Frondc had, for a time, unnatu- 
rally united for the ruin of Condé aud his family, thoy now 
found that the moment was come whon the struggle botween 
thomaelyes was to be renewed. Each determined upon the 
liberation of the prinees; but Mazarti: songht to obtain more 
from the prisoners than the Froude were inclined to demand: 
and he consequently temporised too long, while De Retz 
and Beaufort stirred up tio people and the parliament; and 
the ery for the liberation of Uonds becawe a3 geucral 
amongat the Pari-ians as tho rojoicings for hia imprisonment 
had been about a year before. The Duko of Orleans, also, 
Heutenant general of the kingdom, always weak and always 
false, abandoned once more the enuso of the minister. Tho 
ery for the Jilevacion of the princes was enceeetod by a 
clamour for the exile of Mazarin. After many ineffectual 
atruggles, tho queen regent was obliged io yield her favou- 
rite to popular turbulenco, and the minister fled from the 
court, happy to escopo with life. The very next morning, 
the parliamont of Paris, which not long before had con- 
demned a man to death for publishing a libel against tho 
cardinal, now found reasons for declaring him a disturber 
of the public peace, and for passing sentence of outlawry 
against him: and the people avd the parliament preparod 
to liberate with joy the princes who had so Intely been the 
object of their execrations. 

Mazarin, however, outstripped them in that very design; 
and wishing to take the credit of the net to himself, no 
sooner had he quitted the capital, than, proceeding to Havre, 
whither Condé and his companions had been removed, he 
threw open their prison doora, and himsclf announced their 
liberation. The princes treated him with the contempt he 
merited, and the disgraced minister, finding himself without 
resource, fied from a country to which be was destinod to 
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return, after a vory shor, lapse of time, mose powerful thun 
ever. 

Qne of the first acts of the Princo de Condé was to write 
a letter of thanks to Monsieur de Villardin, for the part he 
had taken in the late events; and he condescended especially 
to notice my somewhat dangerous enterpriso in finding my 
way into Vincounes, for the purpose of communicating to him 
tho plan framed by Gourville for his deliverance. Ile added, 
that he might have supposed I had deceived him, ns tho 
scheme was never put in execution, bul that he had learned 
from other sources the eause which prevented the attempt ; 
and he concluded by assuring Monsieur do Villardin that, 
if he could point out any object which eithor he or I de- 
sired, the whole influonce of tho house of Condé should be 
oxerted to obtain it for us. This probably might have led 
me into other scenes, and indeed might have chauged the 
complexion of my whole after life, had not eveuts arisen 
which soon placed the prince in a stato of fisrcer opposition 
to the court than over. 

Anne of Austria resolved to recal her favourite, Mazarin; 
Condé himself, aspiring to govern tho stute, was dotermined 
that the ministor should remain in exile, Mans were soon 
found to embroil him with tho party of the Fronde; and tho 
prince at length made up his mind both to revenge himself 
‘upon those who had caused his imprisonmont, and to strike 
boldly for the supreme power by force of arms. Having 
once taken his resolution, he puraued it with all that fear- 
loss decision which rendered him # great general, but more 
than onco made him a bad subject. Retiring from Paris, 
he negotiated with all his former friends and adherents, and 
carrying his messures etill farther, treated with Spain itself, 
ihe open and declared enemy of his native country. From 
thet crown he received every assurance of assistance that 
he could desire, which assurances were fulfilled to the let- 
ter; but with his former partizens in France he was not by 
any means s0 successful. His causes of complaint againat 
the court were not at all auch as to justify the violeut and 
ruinous measures he was pursuing. His own ambitious 
motives were apparent to every eye, and an immense chango 
of ciroumstances had been effected by the simple fact of the 
young king having attained his majority. What people 
might aff.ct to cousider a struggle amongat the different 
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Lowers of tho state for the administration of the realm 
during the infancy of the king, could now be looked upon 
in no other light than as actual rebellion against the royal 
authority. Tha Due de Louillon, tied by the engagement 
made at Bourg, and seeing the present situation of the 
prince in a very different light from that in which his posi- 
tion while under imprisonment had appeared to him, posi- 
tively rofasod to take part in his rebellion, though the 
regiment ho had raised, officers and eoldiers, went over to 
tho party of Condé. Turenne followed the example of his 
brother the Duc do Bouillon, and declined to act with the 
prince against the court. Monsicur de Villardin also, in 
roply to n lettor from Condé upon the subject, while he as- 
sured him of his unabated personal regard, informed him 
plainly that he not only would refuse all participation in new 
schemes against the court, but would consider himself 
bound to serve against any one found in rebellion to the 
royal authority, now that the monarch had attained his 


majority. 

Bonds still, however, pursued his plan, and but too many 
were found to give him support in its execution. Nor did 
he calculate alone, it would secm, upon his present parti- 
zans, and upon the sssiatance of Spain, but knowing the 
Jevity of all political characters in thet day, he reckoned 
boldly upon a great number of bia present enemies coming 
over to his side, and foresaw, it would appear, that the ap- 
proaching recall of Mazarin would soon induce the Fronde 
itaelf to co-operate directly or indirectly in his achemes. 
Retiring upon Guyenne, which from various causes was 
almost always ready for revolt, he at Iength absolutely 
rained the standard of rebellion against the king. A large 
body of troops, called the Corps de Condé, abandoned the 
royal army on the frontiers of Flanders, and went over at 
once to the Spanish force which was now leagued with tho 

rince, Considerable bodies of troops joined him in Bour- 

leaux, a great part of Berri took arms in his favour, and 
onco more the flame of civil war was lighted throughout 
the land, 

Negotiations were immodiately entered into between the 
court and all those officers who had refused, on the present 
occasion, to serve with the prince. Of these, Monsieur de 
Villardin was, of coursc, one; and full powers were given 
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to him to raise e regiment in the name of tho king, with a 
great many other marks of the royal favour and confidence. 
Ife accepted the task without hesitation, and declared hia 
positive determination never to suffer any cireumatances to 
induce him again to oppose the royal authority; but at tho 
same time, in the vain hope that other ovents would cause 
Condé to make his submission, he delayed as long aa pussi- 
Mle taking any active part in the warlike operations against 
his friend, under the protence of requiring some time to 
completo his preparations. 

Tn tho mean time Condé had lost no time, but was 
making such progress in Guyenne, that the whole country 
began to take alarm at his euccese. The Count do Har- 
court, however, soon after checked his advance on the side 
of Cogniac; and the Marechal de Gramont, marching with 
@ considerable body of troops towards Langon, threatened 
to turn the flank of the prince's army. Each of the royal 

nerals commanded more men, ond better disciplined 

forces, than those which followed Condé, aud the prince 
found himsel. obliged to choose betweon fighting under dis- 
advantages which must have proved fatal, or temporising 
with the court, in order to give time for @ diversion to bo 
effected in his favour. Ho accordingly, with consummste 
policy, made overturca to the queen for pormitting the re- 
turn of Mazarin, The queen, whose partiality for her 
minister, did not permit her to seo what Condé, as I hava 
bofore said, had at onco perceived, that the reeall of the 
cardinal would immediately throw the whole party of tho 
Fronde, together with the parliamont and a great body of 
the poople, entirely into the hands of tho rebellious prineo, 
caught cagerly at the idea of the minister's rotun, Not 
only did she give Condé both time and ropose by negotiating, 
at & moment when her generals might have pushed their 
advantage to his complete overthrow, but blindly ranaing 
before the negotiation, she despatched courier after courier 
to Mazarin, without at all requiring that the prince should 
commit himeelf with the Fronde by joining in the recall of 
the obnoxious Italian, 

Mazarin lost no time, but at the heal of a body of troops 
which he hed raised in Germany, he entered France, and 
being immediately joined by the royal army in Champagne, 
he advanced at once across the country towards Poitiers. 
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All that Condé had foresccn now took place: the Froude, 
the parliament, the people, were astonished and indignant 
at the unexpected return of the hated minister. The Duc 
de Orleans obtained a decree from the parliament of Paris, 
commanding all governors of towns to arrest him in bis 
progross; a reward of fifty thousand crowns was offered for 
Lis head; an army was raised by the Duc de Beaufort, 
who offected his junction with the Duc de Nemours, tho 
strongest partisan of the Princo do Condé, and their united 
furcos were joined by a large body of Spaniards, which had 
won promised some time before. At the same tine the Due 
de Rohan, governor of Anjou, declarod for Condé. with the 
whole province that he commanded, and every part of tho 
cmpire seemed rising at once against the authority of the 
court. 

Monsieur de Villardin now found that it was no longer a 
timo for hesitation, and that if all the royalists remained in- 
active, tho constitution of the country itself must bo over- 
thrown. The grestor part of the regiment which had served 
with him at Bourdeaux had been again collected by his orders 
in Brittany; three or four more troops were easily raised in 
the Orleanois. Tho whole had been more perfectly disci- 
pliued during the timo he had remained in inactivity than 
they had ever been before, and the moment that ho heard 
of the general revolt, he despatched couriors to the court at 
Poitiers, to aunounce that he was on his march to support 
its cause, with an oflective force of twelve hundred men. 
This reinforcement was a matter of no small consequence 
to m royal army in those days; and the pleasure that this 
nows occasioned to the young king cnd his court was greatly 
inerearcd from the circumstances of the timo at which Mon- 
siour de Villardin’s declaiation arrived, and from tho brpe 
it held out of athers following his example, 

A new era was now opening for me. Ono of the troops 
of Monsieur de Villardin's regiment, raised by the authority 
of the king himeelf, had been given to me, and ihe high 
road to honour and promotion was now thrown wide before 
me. The political events which I have narrated above had 
occupied o cousiderable space of time, so that I was now 
more than seveuteen. Tie little property which the kiud- 
ness of Lord Masterton and of Moneeur de Villardin had 
bestowed upon me, wea more than sufficient for all my wanta 
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and wishes; my troop was as fine and well disciplined 
‘a6 any in the service; and on the twonty-eighth of February 
Leommenced my march with Monsiour de Villardin, full of 
all the hopes of youth, although I had been prematurely 
tanght the experience of manhood. I do not know that 
such @ combination of the two is either pleasant or boneficial 
to him who possesses them; and I do believe that naturo’s 
plan is the best, in joining youthful inoxperienca to youth- 
ful passions. For my own part I may eafely say, thnt 
having by the circumstances of my early days been carried 
too far forward all through life, I havo always found that it 
was painfal to be older than one's years. 

We conducted our march a8 rapidly as possible towards 
Poitiers, and I remember nothing worth relating that oc- 
curred on the way. We found, howover, at that town, that 
the court and army had procecded to Saumur, and following 
it thither, with only a day's halt, wo agoin approached tho 
Loire. We were welcomed with infinite joy, and I was 
presented by Monsieur de Villardin to the minister and to 
the gong king, by both of whom 1 was treated with grent 
kinda The former was an elderly man of mild and in- 
sinuating manners, but with nothing either impressive or 

accful in his demeanour; the Istter was a youth of a fine 
intelligent countenance, bat apparently far moro occupied 
with the thoughts of field sports and courtly galluntrics, 
than offairs of state or war, 

‘The royal army at this time was commanded by Marshols 
Turenne and d’Hocquincourt; and Monsicur de Villardin 
immediately received such an appointment under tho com- 
mand of the former as suited his rank and experience. We 
found; however, that our long march to Saumur might have 
‘bosn sparod us, for within four days after our arrival it was 
amounced that, quiet being restored in Anjou, and the 
Prince de Condé being kept in check by the Count de Har- 
court and the Marechal de Gramont, the king intended to 
retun immediately to Paris, in order to take meaaurcs 
against the combined force of Spaniards apd insurgents 
which was rapidly traversing Champagne, and advancing 
towards the Nivemois, The next morning the order to 
march was given; and following the conrae of the Loire for 
the purpose of securing the large towna situated upon that 
river, wo passed through Tours, Amboise, and Blois, finding 
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the country in goneral loyal, and willing to receive ihe 
royal army. Orleans, however, shut her gates against us; 
and as our own force was amall, while the enemy, to the 
number of fifteen thousand men, had already entered the 
Orleanois, the attempt to reduce the city by force would 
have been in yain. 

Both the court and the generals were now eager to meet 
the Dukes of Nemours and Beaufort, who commanded the 
adverse force on the other side of the river, and between 
whom dissensions were said to exist which wero likely to 
neutralise entirely tho superiority of their forces; but none, 
certainly, was more desirous of dislodging them from thei 
post than Monsieur de Villardin, inssmuch as they occupied 
‘a position extending from Montargis to the Loire, in a line 
drawn directly between Loris and Virmont, at the latter of 
which places we had Jeft Mademoiselle de Villardin, now a 
pretty little girl of about eleven years old. Ero anything 
else could be attempted, it was ape | to secure the 
bridge of Gergeaux, lest the enemy zhould pass the river 
ond fall upon our rear, This, however, was not to be dono 
without some trouble, as the bridge had already been seized 
by Monsieur de )’Etouf, lieutenant-general of the enemy's 
force, who had found time to cffect a lodgment, and place 
his cannon, before sufticient troops could be brought up to 
dispute the possession. 

jere, howevor, tho genius of Turenne at ovce remedied 
all difficulties. Without aromunition, and with only two 
hundred men, he kept possession of the little town, erectud 
a bsrricade upon the bridge, defended it for two hours 
Against an immensely superior force, and yielded not # step 
ull s sufficient reinforcement arrived to enable him to drive 
back the enemy and blow up the bridge. 

Although not present at the beginning of the affair, I 
obtained leave to ride on before the party destined to sup- 
port Monsieur de Turenne, and brought him the first news 
of ita spproach ; nor throughout all the acenes of the kind 
that I have witnessed, did I ever behold s man who, in the 
midst of danger and excitement, displayed such calm, un- 
moved tranquillity, He neither looked vehement, nor 
heated, nor anxious, but in the midst of the enemy’s fre, 
which was tremendous, listened to my report as if I had 
been giving him an invitation to dinner. 
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‘As soon as we had secured our rear by the destruction of 
the bridge of Gergoaus, we marched direct upon Gien, and 
passing the Loire by the bridge at that town, took up & 
Position at the distance of about fifteen miles from the 
enemy, in order to sscertain their exact situation before 
hozarding any very bold stroke with our inferior foree, The 
court established itself at Gien; and Turenno fixed his 
head-quarters at Briare, while the Maréchal d’Hocquineourt 
touk up his at Blenau, But it was now discovered that 
forage, which had been acarce along the wholo line of our 
march, was not to be had in any sufficient quantity, and the 
cavalry was obliged to disperse in troops amongst the 
villager, in a semicircle of about twenty miles to the right, 
Ieft, and rear, of our general position, 

Monsiour de Villardin was obliged to remain with Turenne, 
but he directed me to post my troop as near as possible to 
the park and chateau of Virmont; though, as @ part of the 
enemy's advanced guard occupied tho little village of that 
name. { could not approach so near ss I could wish. We 
found, however, upon inquiry, that our adversaries wero 
behaving with much courtesy to the le of the country, 
and that the chateau of Monsieur do iin had as yet 
been respected; but, nevertheless, he was extremely anxious 
to withdraw hia daughter and household, if possible, from 80 
expored a situation; and on taking my leave of him, I pro- 
mised to negotiate with the officer who occupied tho village, 
in order to carry his wish into effect. 

Thus long have I been obliged to pause upon the general 
Listory of the times, which hos been inuch better detailed by 
others ; and as I am now about to return to my private lifo 
and personel adventures, I rball closo this chaptor heve, and 
‘begin my narration of the events which followed on a fresh 
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CIAPTER XXIV. 


Leaving Moncieur de Villardin to set ont with Turenne, fur 
the purpose of reconnvitring the enemy's position, I put my- 
selfat the head of my troop, aud advanced towards Virmont, 
1¢ was tho fifth of April, and as Leautitul a spring morning 
as ever WO seen; and winding away fiom the bavka of the 
Loire, 2 led the troop through the thady and obseure roads. 
in the neighbourhood of Boate, every inch of which I well 
know, The duke had left the choice of my quarters to 
myself, as we were not vot sufliciently acquainted with tho 
enomy's dixpositions to enable him to decide for mo; but, 
before quitting hoad-grarters, I had fixed in my own mind 
upon the ground that I would select, if I found it practicable 
ou nearer inspection, I soon loarned that it was so, for as 
we proceeded I met several peasants on the road, from whose 
report I was convinced that the post I proposed to take up 
was sufficiently removed from tho enemy’s line to permit of 
my occupying it with little risk. Without further hesitation, 
then, I advanced to the top of the hill above Virmont, and 
entered the village which I had already fixed upon for my 
quarters. The hamlet itself was situated in the midst of: 
grove of toll trees, upon the slupe of the hill looking towards 
Briare; but on the other sido of the highway, coumanding 
a view down iuto the valley on the side of Virmont and 
Montargis, was placed little auberge, at which we bad 
frequently paused upon our hunting expeditions, and to tho 
lendlord “of which I was consequently well known. Tho 
enemy's extreme outpost was, aa 1 have said, t Virmont, 
with the exception of a fow cravattes thrown forward to a 
farm-house by the side of the river, Thus the village that 
1 occupied, being on the other side of the hill, was out of 
aight of any of their quarters, while the whole ground covercd 
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by their avant-garde could be seen from the back window 
and garden of the little ouberge at which I took up my abode. 
The grove of trees already mentioned hid the village itself 
from Briare ; but I had remarked. as wo came, that s wind- 
will, detached from the rest of the houzes, was clearly to be 
seon at the head-quarters of Monsieur de Turenne. 

The landlord of the inn was evidently delightod to see 
me, ag he expected every hour to be put under contribution 
by the enemy; and he soon gave me a complete inaight into 
all their movements since their arrival at Montargis. Le 
set my mind at ease, too, in regard to the household at the 
chateau, assuring me that the officer who commanded at the 
village of Virmont had not suffered his men to commit any 
excess, nor even to penetrate within the walls of the park. 
All this was very satisfactory; but, of course, I determined 
to follow exactly the orders of Monsieur de Villardin: and 
sending down a fisg ot truce, I] demanded an interview with 
the commandant in the village. This he immediately 

ranted, and riding down with two or three men, I met him 
in one of the meadows, by the side of a stream, across which 
our conversation was carried on. Explaining to him that 
it was the object of Monsieur de Villardin to remove hia 
daughter and housebold to a placo of greater security, I 
asked him, for courtesy’s sake, to permit me to carry that 
purpose into effect. 

‘To this he at once repliod, that having the pleasure of 
being slightly acquainted with Monsieur de Villardin, he 
should be delighted to give bim any proof of his high con. 
sideration and respect. He added, that [ should be at liberty 
to pass the river with a serjeant’s guard, if { thought it ne- 
cosnary, in order to escort the young lady to Briare or Gien. 

As it was now near five o'clock, however, it was too late 
to take advantage of his offer that evening, and the officor 
charged himself to communicate to Father Ferdinand that I 
would be at the chateau the next morning, in order to guard 
himeelf snd his charge tos place of security. Some farther 
conversation enaued in regard to the hour; and in the midat 
of it, » horgeman, followed by several attendants, came up 
at full speed, to communicate something to the officer with 
‘whom I had been speaking. The new comer sprang to the 
ground at once, and amidst feathers, and plumes, and lace, 
and embroidery, I recognised immediately my old enemy 
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Gaspard de Belleville. I saw that his remembrance of me 
was not less quick, but as he turned his back towards me, 
and seemed desirous of avoiding every appearance of recog- 
nition, I assnmed an sir of perfect unconsciousness, and 
bidding the officer adieu, with many thanks for his courtesy 
and politeness, I raounted my horse and again rodo up the 
hill, ‘Tho distance was about two miles, and almost alt the 
farmers who occupied the ground from the river to the 
village were either tenants or vassals of Monsieur de Vil- 
lardin and Monsieur Loris, and consequently completely at 
my command, 

‘At each of the farm-houses, as I went, I paused for a few 
minutes, and explaining to the farmers the neoessity of 
keeping an scute watch upon the enemy, I made them pro- 
mise that in case they saw, during the night, any movement, 
in advance, they would each, one after another, set fire to & 
pile of brushwood in their court-yards; and for the purpose 
of rendering our intelligence more secure, two or three of 
those in the immediate vicinity of the river agreed to take 
it by turns each night to sit ap and mark the motions of the 
adverse force. On my arrival at the village, slso, I rode 
dinsooy to the mill, which luckily proved to be built of stone, 
with a little sort of platform near the , by means of which 
the miller reached and regulated the sails, Much to his 
spr, and somewhat to his consternation, I caused this 
little parapet to be loaded with brushwood, and then, ex- 
Plaining to him that it might be necessary to set fire to the 
pile, I told him to do his best to prevent the building itself 
from catching fire, in the event of our being compelled to 
stand fora beacon. Leaving halt « dozen 
men to give him sanistance in removing the sails and every- 
thing combustible from the neighbourhood of the platform, 
I retarned to the little inn, and wrote a letter to Monsieur 
de Villardin, telling him whst I had done, avd informing 
‘him that if he saw my beacon lighted on the mill, he might 
be ne thes the enemy were making some decided move- 
‘ment, preparatory to an attack the royal army. Thin 
I instantly sealed and sent of, hough nod withont Jetting 
Bae eee aE bad seen Saupasil de Baller at 

enemy's out si i ii 
deve wad itpost, wing bim to draw his own 

Although these preosutions might be very well justified 
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by the general circumstances of the case, I confess thet I 
ould not have been eo pradent as to take them, had no 
particular suspicion been superadded: but the simple fact 
of the appearance of Gaspard at the adverse avant-garde, 
iad set my mind upon forming a train of conclusions, which 
I shall now state, and which, though wild enough in them- 
selves, ultimately proved correct, I have before said, that 
on being sent to Bordeaux ‘by Monsieur de Villardin, the 
page, at his lord’s solicitation, had received a commission 
in the regiment of the Duc de Bouillon. ‘That regiment, 
officers, and soldiers, had afterwards gone over to the Prince 
de Condé, and the last thet we had heard of Gaspard de 
Belleville was, that he had gained considerable favour with 
the prince, and had distinguished himself highly in his 
service during the revolt in Guienne. Every one believed 
that Condé was still in thot ince, hemmed in by the 
Count de Harcourt and the hal de Gramont. But 
Gaspard de Belleville, who was not the brightest genius 
that ever lived, had contrived to eftect his passage through 
the forces of Harcourt and Gramont, and had jomed 
army of the Dukes of Beaufort and Nemours. ere ho 
could pass, I thought, surely Condé could pass alao; and I 
asked myself, if there were not a thousand reasons for 
supposing he would make the attempt if the enterprise were 
feasible? He could do little or nothing in Guienno; tho 
Dukes of Nemours and Besufort were wasting their time, 
and ruining a fine army by their dissensions; no ono could 
put an end to those disputes but Condé, and if he could but 
Contrive to join their force, instead of being cooped up in s 
distant corner of the kingdom, without power to sct, he 
would be at the head of a superior force, and interposed in 
an advantageous position between the capital and the royal 
army. Thus I thought there was every inducement for 
him to make the attempt; that it might be made with 
auccess was proved by the appearance of Gaspard de 
Belleville; ond I doubted not that the great Condé himself 
was by this time at the head of the troops opposed to us. 
‘The next conclusion was, that if he really were #0, we should 
not be long without having reason to be quite certain of his 
presence; and such were the motives that induced mo to 
take the precautions I have related. 

Nay, more; so strong was the impression upon my mind 
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that many hours would not elapse before we should have 
cause for activity and exertion, that I would not take of 
my own clothes; but, after having suffered the horses to 
rent for five or six Lours, I ordered them to be again saddled 
towards nine o'clock, and placing @ sentry at the end of the 
garden, 1 lay down for an hour or two on the table in the 
inn kitchen, the door of which was left open, that I might 
hear the first alarm, Everything remained quiet, however, 
till midnight, when the sentry paused by the door to inform 
mo that he hed seen some lights moving through the wood 
in the direction of Montargis, I instantly sprang up and 
went out into the garden, but the lights bad disappeared; 
and though I gazed out for several minutes, I could seo 
nothing to contirm the soldier's account. As I was about 
to turn away, I heard a dull sort of sound coming up from 
the valley; and the moment afterwards a small spot of light 
appeared in the direction of the farm-house nearest to the 
stream, In s moment it grew larger, increased into a blaze, 
my other watchers took up the signal, fire after fire bluzed 
up along the side of the hill, and ordering tho beacon on 
the mill to be instantly fired, I commanded the men to mount 
and draw out upon the high road, while I went down to 
reconnoitre what was passing in the valley. Scarecly had I 
taken s dozen steps in that direction, however, when one of 
the farmers, on whom I could depend, came up in breathless 
haste, to inform me that the avante-garde of the enemy had 
marched out of the village, and were taking their way down 
the course of the stream. Another large body, he said, was 
advancing by the high road in the same direction; and as 
I doubted not now that the Jights which the sentry had seen 
towards the north-west had been a third division following 
the road from Chatillon, it seemed clear that the enemy’s 
whole force were advancing upon the quarters of the Mare- 
chal d’Hooquincourt, at Blenau. Instantly sending on a 
trooper with this intelligence to Monsieur de Tarenne, and 
another to Monsieur d’Hocquincourt with the same nows— 
which last courier, by the way, J chose because he was 
famous for speed—I prepared to lead my troop into the 
valley, in order to take advantage of anything that might 
occur, rather choosing to risk a little without orders than to 
remain in inactivity. When I bad proceeded half-way down 
a steop and varrow lare, which eondueted directly towards 
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no of tha gates of the park, I caught a plimpse of o lar, 
body of he enemy winting ‘over a hill, which lay flat and 
dark against the sky, now faintly lighted by the beams of 
the rising moon. From what I saw, I concluded that it 
was their roar-guard, which was thus accidentally exposod 
to my sight; but the moment after, a dull reddish colour 
began to tinge the clouds, just above the chateau of Virmont, 
growing brighter and brighter every moment, with a aot of 
Aickering reflection, which showed that some large mass of 
buildings was on fire in that direction. The trees of the 

ark prevented us from secing what was the precise causc; 

ut, filled with apprehension in regard to Mademoiselle de 
Villordin and good Father Ferdinand, { hurried our advance 
as much as the nature of the ground would admit, forded 
the river opposite the park, and forcing the gate, which was 
locked, soon found myeelf in oue of the alleys that lod 
directly to the chateau. 

The light we had seen no longer wanted any explanation. 
Through the long perspective of the trees I saw the house 
and all its offices in ono gonoral blaze, while ou the terrace, 
in froat of the chateau, @ small body of infantry appeared, 
drawn up in military array, contemplating the spectacle 
which their own hands had produced. We were at euch a 
distance, and the noise in the neighbourhood of the burniug 
building was so great, that the enemy neither saw nor 
heard our first entrance into the park, although the bright 
light in which they stood enabled us to remark their move~ 
ments as well as if it had been dey, I had at this time 
about eighty men with me, almost every one of them born 
in the neighbourhood; and well knowing what are the 
feelings of those who see the flame of warfare brought to 
their own homestead, I merely said, ‘Now, my men, if you 
have the feelings of men, follow me, to avenge your lord 
and your commander. You, Bourdon, lead your men round 
by the alley on the left, where they will not see you; I will 
take round by the right; and when we get to tho sloping 
ground which Jeads up to the terrace, Jet ua charge them 
on both flanks, and drive them into the flames they have 
kindled.” 

‘This plan was executed as soon as proposed, Bourdon, " 
any lieutenant, led one half of the troop to the left of the 
terrace, at the same moment that I appeared on the other 
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side; and though the enemy had by this time become aware 
of our approach, and received us with a severe.fire of 
musketry, we charged them with all the determination of 
hatred and revenge, and cut them down almost to a man. 
At that moment, however, an event occurred, which in the 
passion and heat of the circumstances, I bad not at all 
anticipated. A much larger body of infantry than that 
which had occupied the terrace drew out from the court 
behind, and I had just time to recognise in their commander 
my old enemy, Gaspard de Belleville, when tho word was 
given to fire. Ten or twelve of my men dropped round 
about me in a moment; a violent blow seamed to strike my 
right shoulder, and with a strange feling of faintness I 
fell headlong from my horse. I made one ineffectual effort 
to rise; but as I did so, the terrace, the park, the conflict 
thet was still going on, and the burning chateau, swam 
round and round before my eyes; the feeling of faint sick- 
ness increased more and more, and in another instant 
complete forgetfulness of everything came over me. Nearly 
two hours must have passed as J lay in this state: and when 
I recovered my senses, I] found myself cast carclesaly upon 
a baggage-waggon, stiff, bruised, and in grent pain, though 
number of bandages round my neck and shoulders, showed 
me that I had been tended with some degree of care, It 
‘was still night, but thero was a slight tinge of gray in the 
sky, which spoke that morning was not far distant, and hy 
the noiae of other waggons and the tramp of marching men, 
A judged that I was carried along with a retreating army, 
In the front part of the waggon, at a very short distance from 
me, sat a female figure, the countenance of which I could 
not distinguish in the darkness; buts groan breaking from 
my lips, os tho jolts of the vehicle gave me a degree of 
agony indescribable, caused her to approach and take my 
head in her lap, adding a few words of comfort. The voice 
I recognised at once as that of Suzette, who had-been the 
servante of Madame de Villardin; but it was so changed 
in its tone, #0 low and sad, thet I was almost led to doubt 
whether my ear had not deceived me. A feeling of abbor- 
rence towards the woman, excited certainly more by my 
suspicions than by my knowledge, would have made me 
ahrink from her had it been possible. So weak, however, 
had I become, that I could neither move hand nor foot, and 
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the pain of the attempt only called another groan from my 
bosom, which drew her attention still more towards me, 
‘Whether she had any particular motive in the care she took 
of me, or whother it sprung alone from that tender-hearted- 
ness, which even the worst of women teel on beholding 
suffering and distress, ot course I could not tell; but to do 
her but justice, she certainly tended me most hindly, and 
just se day was breaking, we found ourselves at the little 
town of Chateau Renard. Here she descended from the 
waggon, and was giving directions to the drivers to lift me 
gently into » little auberge, when Gaspard de Belleville 
himeelf, riding up at full speed, caught her by the shoulder, 
and giving her a rude shake, exclaimed, “Get up! get up! 
You ate not going to halt hero!"’ and then turning to the 
waggoners, he cursed them brutally for having peused at all, 
ordermg them to make all speed onward towards Cbam- 


pagne. 

“What in the devil’s name have you there?” he ex- 
sisimed, pointing towards me, whose face he could not very 
well nee. 

“Only a wounded officer,”’ replied Suzette, 

s = bene asiness has ie wounded officer beard 
waggon?” cried he, sharply; ‘‘ but get up, get up, and lose 
no dimes" and riding on To the wagons whieh had preceded 
us, and which had likewise halted, ho apparently gave more 
particular orders, and then galloped back, calling to Suzette 
as he passed, to make the best of her way to Marou, and 
wait his coming there, 

As I had never heard of Marou in my life, I was of 
course at a loss to know in what direction | was about to 
be borne; but, to tell the truth, in the state of feeblenesa 
and pain in which I then was, J cared so little what became 
of me, that I did not give the matter a second thought. 
The waggon rolled on; but at a little village, about fire miles 
farther on, wo were obliged to pause till fresh horses could 
be procured; and as this was not to be done without com- 
pulsion, s good deal or time was lost, while, lying on the 
top of the packages with which the vebicle was loaded, 
wounded, exhausted, and feverish, I suffered more than it 
is possible*to describe. It luckily happened that the aky 
was dull and cloudy; for had it been one of those hot op- 
pressive days which are sometimes met with in April, Ide 
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not think I should have been alive at night. Suzette, how- 
ever, was kinder than I imagined che could have bee! 
brought me drink several times, to aseuage the buraing 
thirst that now consumed me, assured me that before night 
T should have s surgeon to dress my wounds, and did all in 
hor power to keep up my spirita and to soothe my pain, A 
change had spparently taken place in her feelings sinco last, 
L had beheld her, and a change had also taken place in her 
appearance; for I saw, and remembered afterwarda, though 
it made but little impression on my mind at the time, that 
her dress was very different from that in which she had ap- 
peared in Bourdeaux; and indeed, the only mode of convey- 
ance which was assigned to her would have readered any 
other apparel than ‘iat of the simplest kind both ridiculous 
and cumbersome. 

Through the whole of that day we travelled on, accom- 
panied, as it oppoared to mo, Ly a small party of horses but, 
novertheleas, Gaspard de Belleville did not again make his 
appearance, aud towards night we halted at a village near 
Joigny. Here a surgeon was procured for me, who, though 
nove of tho best, contrived to extract the ball out of my 
side, aftor putting mo to terrible torture for nearly half on 
hour. The reliof, however, that I experienced was immo- 
dintes and tho wound being proporly dressed, I fell sound 
aolvep, even before T was removed from the table on which- 
the operation had been performed. The noxt morning early 
Ifound Suzette ogain by the side of the straw-bod on which 
I was stretched; and by this time I had recovered enfficient 
strength to ask hor what bad become of Father Ferdinand 
and Mademoiselle de Villardin, when the chatcau of Virmont 
howl been burned. She replied, that she could not tell, as 
he had not come up till afterwards; and she added, at the 
same time, an injunction not to trouble myself about other 
people, but to keep as quiet as circumstances would permit, 
out of consideration for myself. 

"This warning was uttered with a touch of that flippancy 
which hed been her characteristic while in the scrvice of 
Madame de Villardin, but it was the only remaining trait 
of the kind that I now remarked. It was sufficient, how- 
ever, fo make me turn from her again in some dogreo of 
disgust, by awakening all the memories of the past; but sho 
did not seom to percoive any emotion of the sort, and tho 
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party being ouco more preparod fo sot ont, I was egain 
placed on the waggon, though a pilo of straw had been spread 
to form a sort of bed for me on iho top of the packages, 
and e piece of canvas lad boon drawn scross as on awning 
for my head. Another duy’s journey brought us about 
twenty miles farther in Champagoe, and towards four 
o'clock, the waggon in which I was placed stopped at the 
turing of a cross-road, near which was a farm-houre, A 
number of the peasants wero called up to the sido of the 
vehicle; and under tho directions of Suzette, several of the 
packages which it contained ware carried down the road, A 
couple of planks were then procured, and being tied together, 
I was placed thereon, and lifted up from the ground by four 
stout mon, who proceeded to bear me in the direction which 
those who carried tho baggage had already taken. At the 
distance of about a mile and o half from the high road we 
came to o house, which, though distinguishable in ovory 
reapest from a farm, did not at all deserve the namo of a 
It was, indeed, one of those dwellings which, 
ime, wero commonly called in France a gentithum- 
mitre, and which were generally inhabited by porsons of 
goutle birth but small fortunes, who, after having servod in 
the army the customary five or six years, retired to fit their 
younger children for becoming lawyers, abbés, and soldiers 
of fortune, while the heir of the estate prepared to tread 
oxactly in his father’s footsteps, and follow tho same land. 
able and quiet path, 

Up the steps of this building was I carriod by my sturdy 
bearers, and in the I found Suzette, who had preceded 
us by some minutes, giving orders for my accommodation 
to two or three servants, male and female, who called her 
madawe, and acknowledged her commands as those of their 
mistress, Carried into 5 nent small chamber on the ground 
floor, I wos undressed hy the hands of the Isequey, and put 
to bed. In a fow hours more a surgeon visited me, and I 
saw no one else but himself and the servant for two or threo 
days, except when, once every morning, Suzette visited my 
bod-side, asked briefly whether I was getting better, aud 
left me as soon as I Lad replied. 

On the fourth day, however, whon she appeared, she sat 
down by my bed-side, and instead of addressing me in the 
usual hurried maner, she paused thoughtfully, and locked 
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anxiously in my face, even before she inquired after my 
health. Her whole manner, indeed, was absent and agitated; 
and after two or three remarks on indifferent subjects, she 
said, abruptly, ‘I have something to tell you, Monsieur 
Hall, which must be told, and which shall be told, though 
Thad intended to wait for two or three days longer, till 
you wore well cnough to hear it, and I had got courage 
enough to tell it; but he is coming home to-morrow, and 
heaven knows! if I do not tell it now, whether I shall ever 
‘be permitted to tell it at all.” 

As there was much that she had in her power to com- 
municate, which I would have given my right hand to hear, 
T assured her that I was quite well enough to attend to 
ond remember everything she might say. She hesitated, 
however, long, although it was evident that it was the 
question how to toll her tale, not any doubt in rogard to 
telling it, that embarrassed her; and after begiuoing and 
broaking off at least twenty times, she at length summoned 
courage, and proceeded with her story as follows:— 


‘ SUZDTIL'S CONFESSION. 


“IT must make what I have to say a sort of history,” 
the eaid, “in order that you may understand mo clearly. 
In my early life you, of course, would find no manner of 
interest, and I shall only tell you, as some excuse for much 
that happened afver, that both my parents died when I was 
young, and left mo, before my education had commenced, 
to the care of » brother, who, though a daring, clever, 
conrageous young mau was wild, obstinate, and headstrong 
himself, and therefore, but little fitted to guide or direct me. 
Ho served early in various capacities in the navy; but as 
he never thought of saving anything which might have put 
‘us in s better station in lite, the best that he could do for 
me was to fit me for the station of waiting-woman to a lady 
of high rank, and to obtain for me that situation in the 
family of Madame de Villardin. 1 followed my mistress 
to Paris, where J learnt from other women in the same 
situation, all that is bad and foolish in the character of a 
Parisian soubrette, and added vast quantity of conceit 
and obstinacy of my own, My mistress was gay aud light, 
but in those respects she was not more 0 than every other 
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women in Paris, while, at the same time, she differed from 
sil of thom in never suffering herself to believe that it was 
possible to wrong her husband, even by a thought, This 
purity of mind, however, which should have made me ad- 
mnire and love her, had, I am sorry to say, quite the contrary 
effect. Almost every other survante with whom I was 
acquainted in Paria was the confidante of her mistress, 
and the depositary of a number of secrets which would not 
have well auited the public eye. 1 had learned, too, from 
the femme-de-chambre of Madame de Montbazen, and several 
others, ‘woman was never sure of her place, secure 
of her perquisites, or, in short, was half so well treated, aa 
when her miatrosa waa engaged in some affair which put 
her, in a degree, into the power of her soubrette. ‘Thus, 
those qualities in Madame de Villardin which best entitled 
her to respect and affection, produced quite a different 
result with me, confess, too, that I often did my best, 
as for as I could, without ruining myself in her opinion, to 
lead her to follow the example set her by so many of her 
friends and acquaintances; but though at first this would 
have appeared ‘an easy task, from her apparent thoughtle: 
ness and great love of admiration, yet X found that 
endeavour was in vain, and I soon learned that if I risked 
any bold counsel of the kind, I should soon be diamissed in 
disgrace. 

* About that time Monsieur de Belleville, the only son 
of the gentleman to whom this property then belonged, was 
alitied, us a great favour, amongst the pages of Monsieur 
de Villardin. He was but fifteen, and I was twenty; he 
‘was the son of a gentleman, I of the clsas bourgeoise; but, 
notwithstanding all these obatacles, I determined, from the 
moment that he entered the family, to make it my business 
so to captivate him, as to relieve myself from a situation 
that I detested, by becoming bis wife. To obtain this end 
there were few things that I would not have done, and I 
soon found that, thanks to his natural disposition and my 
own address, I was very likely to succeed, as soon as 
Monsieur de Villardin obtained for him that commission 
which it was understood he was to receive ot the age of 
serenteen or eighteen. 

“Sach was the state of things when you entered the 
dwelling of Monsieur de Villardin, and some quarrel took 
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place helween you and Gaspard, which ended in his con+ 
ceiving a hatred for you, which never was and never will be 
quenched. He, of course, communicated his hatred to me, 
and more than one scheme did we form between us, for the 
purpose of compelling you to quit the dwelling we inhabited. 
This was the extent of our design at first, but it soon spread 
out to basor and more criminal purposes, which, tor motives 
that I may horoafter explain, I am now about to roveal to 
you fully. ‘The high cstimation in which you were held by 
Monsieur de Villardin, of course acted upon Gaspard in 
adding envy to dislike; but, before two months were over, 
ho found an opportunity of gratifying both, which he did 
not fail to seize. You communicated, one day, it seems, to 
Mousieur de Villard, in his presence, that you had rescued 
a man from tho gallows, and without well knowing whether 
the consequence would be your own death in place of the 
malefactor, or your imprisonment in the Bastille for life, ho 
found means of informing against you that very night, and 
had you not been promptly sent from Paris, you would havo 
been arrested the next morning. 

“« About that time the Count de Mesnil first began to visit 
at tho hotel of Monsicur de Villardin, and I s001 saw that 
rogard for his friend was rapidly giving place to admiration 
for his friend’s wife; tnd of course I had no objection to 
Fremote his views, though T perceived from the first that 

iadamo do Villardin looked upon him with, if anything, 
leas complacency than she did upon the other gontlemon 
who frequented our house, Aa I knew, howover, that tho 
ostates of Monsieur do Mosnil were in the imme vicinity 
of those belonging to Monsieur de Villordia, in Brittany, and 
as my brothor, whom I was very anaious to see, and whom 
I tiuly loved, was in that province, I determined to try 
whether I cuuld not bring about a removal of the whola 
family thither; and taking advantage of Monsieur de 
‘Villardin’s jealousy, which I bad long marked as an engine 
to be made use of in case of necessity, I contrived by a few 
well directed hints and words to make hin quit Paris in 
haste, and procead to the Prés Vallée, His jealousy, indeed, 
went farther than I had intendod; and he was foolish enough 
to give way to a vehement fit of passion with his wifo, 
whieh inflicted the first deep and painful stroke upon hor 
domestic happiness. Although I had not intended this, I 
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confess it did not give mo any great pain, for I sincerely 
disliked my mistress, while affecting to be very much at- 
tached to her, In the meanwhile, the hatred of Gaspard 
towards you increased rather than dimiuished, as well as 
his passion for myself, which had, by this time, beeomo as 
ardent as I could desire it. Some of our love meetings, 
however, in the woods of the Prés Vallée had, as it seemed, 
been observed by some one, who communicated the facts to 
the duchess. She immediately spoke to mo upon the sub- 
ject, and that in too severe s menner to bo forgotten or 
forgiven by ono of my disposition, On hor accusing me of 
lightaess of conduct towards a boy like Gaspard, I replied, 
«What if he chose to marry me?’ But this only called, 
down upon me a more severe reproof; and she pointed out 
tho difference of ago and station in such » tone as made my 
blood boil, adding, that if ever I wore seen walking with 
him again, sho would instantly communicate the whole 
affair to Monsieur de Villardin, and at onco dismiss me from 
hereervice, Of all this I, of course, informed Gaspard, and 
our prejudice against you led us to conclude, though } now 
know that we did so erroneously, that you had acted aso 
spy upon our conduct. The consequence was, that wo 

termined upon s plan, the object of which was, at once to 
revenge ourselves upon you aud upon my mistress, I must 
not paint myself or him, however, in worse colours than we 
deserve, and I must say that wo neither of us contemplated 
the fall extent of evil that was likely to ensue from the 
very designs that we formed. Neither Gaspard nor myself 
had ever received any strict or powerful principles, ond, 
therefore, much that was really wrong we did not regard 
as any evil, while that which we really did know to be im- 
Proper, our passions inducod us to undertake at all risks. 
The plan which we formed I will now tell you. But you 
are fatigued,” she added; “and the surgeon warned me to 
keep you from all conversation. J am obliged, indeed, to 
disobey his directions, for I shall have no other opportunity 
than that afforded me by to-day, to relate to you events 
which you must promize me faithfully to recepitulate, word 
for word, as far as you can remember, to Monsieur de 
Villardin. However, to-day is still ours, and os you are 
now fatigued, E will leave you for a couple of hours, and 
finish my atory when I return.” 
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I would fain have persuaded ber to conclude it at once, 
and endeavoured to make her believe that I was really not 
fatigue; but I rather imagine that my appearance contra- 
dicted the assertion, and adhering to her determination, 
ahe loft me to repose. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


Trmay bo easily conceived, that every word Ihad just heard 
had interested mo deeply, and Suzetto might certainly have 
continued her history without agitating me more than my 
own thoughts did whilo she was absent, I counted ever 
Toment till her return; aud when at length she To-appeare , 
1 ongerly besought her to proceed with her explanation, 
which she did at once, in a brief, even abrupt style, that 
lod mo to imagine that she was under the constant appre- 
bension of interruption. 

“ As I hod anticipated,” che continued, “the Count de 
Mesnil was not long in following us into Brittany, and 
having secn how easily tho mind of Monsieur de Villardin 
was to be worked upon, Gospard and myself determined, a8 
wo could not ronder the duchess guilty, to render her hus- 
band jealous. Nor did we now seek to do so incompletely, 
by rawing vague suspicions, but we proposed to give him 
auch evidence of the conduct of Madame de Villardin, aad 
of your connivance in the views of the Count de Mesuil, that 
we should rid ourselves of you for ever, place the duke en~ 
tirely in our power, and gain the highest place in the confi- 
dence of our lord. 

** Monsieur de Mesnil was not at all unaware of the in- 
uence of the maid in such pursuits ns that in which he was 
then engaged, and on his first visit to the Prés Vallée, he 
found an opportunity of holding a long conference with me, 
the result of which was uo small increase of hope on his 
part, and considerable profita on mine. Although he was, 
it is true, one of those men who call themselves men of plea- 
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sure, and who make intrigue aot only a business, but a toil- 
some one, in the present mstance I found that he had been 
drown beyond all cold caiculations, and that he was certainly 
in love as deeply and passionately as any boy. He bezought 
me, eagerly and anxiously, to obtain for him but a lock of 
my mistress's hair; and of course this was no very difficult 
undertaking. The lock was easily cut away unperceived, 
while I was superintending her toilet; and having enclosed 
it ina locket which the count had given mo for the purpose, 
I took the liberty of adding thereto part of a broad blue 
ribond, which my mistress had bought just before we quitted 
Paris, trusting that the ingenuity of Gaspard and myself 
would easily find some means of bringing these objects under 
the notice of Monsisur da Villardin. The next thing was, if 
possible, to make you the bearer of the packet to Monsieur 
de Mesnil; and Gaspard caused one of the younger pages 
to give the locket itself, carefully wrapped in nuwerous on- 
velopes, into your hands, begging you, the first timo you 
jed in hunting near the chateau of the count, to deliver 
it to his intendant, The outer paper was addressed to the 
intendant, the inner bore tho suporscription of Monsieur de 
‘Mesnil, written in » hand as nearly similar to that of the 
duchess as T could make it. The boy who gave it to you 
was told, in case of after-inguiry on the part of Monsieur 
de Villardin, to ssy boldly that Gaspard gave it him; 
Gaspard was to put it upon me, and J was at onco to svow 
that I had received the packet from Madame de Villardin, 
each declaring our ignorauce of the contents, but Gaspard 
vowing that he hac heard the duchess direct me to place it 
carefully in your hands, as you would know what to do with 
it, In addition to this, I was to excuse my not having 
given it to you myself, on the score of my dislike to you; 
and Gaspard was to make the uame apology, adding, that 
he hed seen too much of your cogging with Monsieur de 
‘Meanil to have anything to do with the business, Tho next 
part of our plan was to have you #0 well watched, that wo 
should obtain information of when you were likely to deliver 
the packet, which we well knew you would do boldly and 
Without conceslment, and then to excite the suspicious of 
the duke, who, we doubted not, would instantly stop tho 
packet and examine its contents. 
“Such was the scheme we formed, adding thereto a 
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thousand minor touches, in order to make every part tell 
against you and the duchess; but the impatience of tho 
Count de Mcsnil ruined all. He returned to the Prés Vallée 
tho yory day after you bad received tho commission, and, 
taking me off my guard, led me foolishly to acknowledge 
that [had obtained the lock of hair he sought, Under those 
circumstances, there was nothing farther to be done than to 
get the packet out of your hands, which was effected by 
means of the boy who had givan it to you; and the count, 
who on that occasion atayod threo days at the chateau, re- 
ccived it with both delight and gratitude, of which last 
affection I reccived goldon proofs. On the very day of his 
departure, Gaspard discovered that the duke was called to 
Ronves on business which would detain him in that city 
many hours; and of course, through my intervention, this 

iece of news was communicated to Monsieur de Mesnil be- 
foro he took his leave. He did not inform me what use he 
intended to make of these tidings, but I took good care to 
rce that all doora were open, and the two younger pages out 
of the way. About half-an-hour after the duko’s Joparture 
for Rennes, I saw the count approaching on foot; and, 
turning from the window to my embroidery, I left the reat 
to take its course, 

“Tn leas than ten minutes, the duchess entered her 
chamber, with hor check flushed and her eyes finshing, and 
easily discovered, from her whole appearance, that Monsieur 
de Mesnil had received a rebuff, for which I determined to 
console him by calling to hia mind all that perseverance can 
do with woman, In this purpose, however, I was disap- 
pointed, for I never saw tho count again. I auspect,”” she 
added, gazing on me steadily, “that you could tell more in, 
yogard to that affair; but mo matter; I am making 9 con-, 
fossion, not receiving one. Shortly after the disapporanca 
of the Count de Mesnil, Monsieur de Villardin sent for me 
one evening, and directed ma to obtain for him, without 
appearing to do so, a lock of bis lady’s hair; but conscience 
making me think he had suspected what I had done, I cried, 
*Lord, sic! it is impossible without her discovering me!’ 
Nothing I could have said would have tended more to aggra- 
ate his suspicions in regard to his wife, and he bade me, 
sharply, do as he directed, whether she discovered me or 
not. His orders were obeyed without diffeulty, and the 
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same night I gave him a small portion of the duchess’s hair, 
aalich i seed him dig} pies I oat obtain wanes 
ing found. He took it , and forgetting, in hi 
jealous vchemence, that } was in the room, ie drew forth a 
locket and s riband, which showed me plsinly enough that 
he at lesst must have seen Monsieur de Mesnil eee I had 
set eyea upon him. He caught me gazing at tl sket aa 
he compared the hair within it with that he held in his hand, 
and angrily bade me quit the room; but the discovery did 
no harm to our plans, for once having suffered his feelings 
to appear before me, he was less scrupulous afterwards in 
questioning me upon the subject. Gaspard was the agout 
by whom F was generally called to his presence, and while 
wo left his suspicions against our lady in the same state as 
wo found them, wo endeavoured, as far as wo could, to in- 
eulpate you, and to make him believe that you had been # 
confidant and favourite of the Count de Mesnil, In thie, 
however, we were always frustrated; and seeing that there 
were facts within his own knowledge which rendered our 
most artful insinuations in regard to you ineffectual, wo 
‘were of course, obliged to proceed fally. 

“ After our change of residence, however, and the fresh 
degree of favour you acquired ot Dumont, we determined 
‘upon laying some new scheme for your destruction. Madame 
de Villardin, I thought, had been punished enough, and I 
‘began almost to be sorry tbat I hed done as I had done; 
for I believe a woman is never altogether without compas- 
sion for the sorrows of s woman, unless sho be jealous of 
her. I eaw peace and a certain degree of happiness re- 
stored between the duke and his wife after the arrival of 
Father Ferdinand, with more satisfaction than I had ima- 
gined I could -have done « month before; but Gaspard felt 
differently, and was continually urging me to proceed with 
our former plans, and still endeavoured to rouse the suspi- 
cions of the duke ageinst you in regard to the Count de 
Mesnil, asking whether I could not place some of the riband 
which had been attached to the Jocket in your apartments, 
and suggesting many another scheme of the kind. I re- 
sisted, however, till at length one unfortunate evening we 
were seen together, walking after dark in the park, with 
sy arm clasped in his, and his arm round my waist, The 
uext day, the duchess again epoke to me in even more 

a 
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severe tarms than before, and told me that I must prepare 
to leave her service at the expiration of 5 month, My re- 
solution was now taken. I soothed, fisttered, lamented, 
exp my contrition, and promised a different conduct ; 
but atill sho adhered to her determination, though, at the 
same time, she assured me that she would take care to 
lace me well in Parie, Affecting to forget all her severity, 
the next day engaged her in the examination of her ward- 
robo, aud taking care to fix her attention particularly on 
that fatel blue riband, which had been curtailed by my 
hands in order to attach a part of it to the locket, 1 mado 
a sudden pretext to leavo her, ran to Monsicur de Villardin, 
and told him that I felt it my duty to acknowledge that I 
had just seen in tho hands of my Indy a part of the very same 
riband which I had once beheld in his own, fixed to a locket 
that scemed to give him great uneasiness, He scarcely 
heard half that ¢ said, bat, flying to his wife’s drossing- 
room, gave way to a fit of passion which was fearful even 
tomo. The result you well know, and probably are better 

it pees juainted with many of the particulars than Lam, All I 
will say on that score,” she added, somewhat sternly, “is, 
that it was a strange thing a bridge which had borne horses 
three or four days before, should givo way under the weight 
of two people on foot. Do you think, young gentleman, 
that the weight of Monsicar Ye Villardin’s suspicions, and 
of the duchesa’s sorrows, was sufficient to break it down? 
However, if you had any hand in that deed too, my con- 
foasion may make you feel some part of tho remorse that 1 
have felt since,’ 

“Tn regard to the matter you speak of,”” I replied, “1 
know no more than you do, Jt was extraordinary that the 
bridge should break; but yet such circumstances have hap- 
poced before, and will again, without any one being able to 
toll why the structure that was firm at one moment shoul 
give way the next.” 

She shook her head doubtingly, and then went on:—“T 
have now told you all thet matters much for you to hear, 
and you must prowise me to repeat the whole to Monsi 

de Villardin, word for word, az far az you can recollect je 

“*T do not well see,” 1 replied, “what object is to be 
gained by doing so. ‘The duchess is dead; his suspicions 
were unjust; and [ see no reason why I should wring his 
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heart by recalling events to his memory, of which time it- 
aclf has scarcely been able to soften the remembrance.” 

“If you do not tell him,” she eried vehemently, “ you 
shall not retam to him for years. But stay,” she added, 
perhaps recollecting that I was not easily moved by threata, 
‘have you so little the feclings of honour, so small » por- 
tion of chivalrous spirit, as not to think it worth while to 
evfons reputation of an injured lady, even though sho be 

“T should certainly think it worth while,”’ I replied, ‘did 
hor reputation require euy defence, even to her husband: 
but euch is not the case; and st this moment, Monsicur de 
Villardin is as completely convinced of his wife’s innocence 
he you have ever been.” 

“Indeed!” ghe replied, “indeed!” and gazing on my 
countenance for . ame or two, oh $100k in which 
surprise was min, in some degreo with disappointment, 
the repented _ than once the word, windgedl” The 
instant after, she added, howover, “Still you must tell him 
what I have said, for the mind of a auspicious man can never 
have too conclusive an evidence to remove his doubts; and 
it there be one point left uncleared, suspicion will hang round 
it still, and haunt him to his very last day.” 

T know what she said to be true; but hor eagerness in the 
business, joined with the traits of art and deceit which sha 
had just before acknowledged, made me also suspicious of 
her motives; and as I did not wish without cause to be the 
instrament of inflicting pain on Monsieur de Villordin, 
T resolved not to unde the commission, till she had 
crplaned the anxiety she manifested to induce me to do #0. 
“Tf you will tell me,” I replied, “what are real 
motives, and why you cannot make this confession by letter, 
an well aa by my intervention, I will undertake what you 
desire, should I Rad your explanation satisfy me; but I will 
undertake it on no other terms; and should you wish to 
communicate farther with Monsieur de Villardin, you must 
do so in writing.” 

“My heart is better than you think it, young gentle. 
man,” she answered, somewhat bitterly; “but I forgira 

doubts, for my conduct was evil enough when you 
w me, and I fear is not over good even now. However, 
any motives for desiring you to-bear this confession to Mon- 
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sieur de Villardin, and for not trusting it to a common 
letter, are ensily explained, You can choose the moment 
and the manner of making the communication, end I do not 
seek to pain, any more than necessary, one J have slrendy 
pained too much. In the next place, my letter might never 
reach him; for though I seem to command all here, in come 
things I am watched as closely as 8 prisoner. The letter, 
too, might, and probably would, fall into the hands of ono 
who would infict upon me s bitter enough punishment for 
the crime of having written it, and therefore it is that I 
chooue this means rather than another. As to why I mako 
the confession at all, if you still need other motives, I can 
give you many; but you are too fatigued to hear them,” 

Yaseured ber that such was not the case, and begged her, 
if she were really sincere, to assign the true causes for her 
conduct, in which caso F promised to do exactly as she would 

ave me. 

«Well, then,” sho said, “you must hear out my story, 
and it shall not bea long one, When I was dismissed from 
Damont in disgrace, I retired to the little neighbourin, 
town of St. Etienne, whence I wrote immediately to Gasy 
de Belleville, who came to see me that night, and desired 
me to remain tranquilly where I was, as beyond doubt, 
‘Monsieur de Viardin would soon obtain for him » commis- 
tion, which he had long been of an age to hold. From him 
1 learned that the information which had first caused my 
diagrace with my mistress, and had afterwards ruined mo 
with the duke, had not been given by you, as wa bad eus- 
pected, but by Jerome, the olf majordomo, I found, how. 
ever, that Gaepard had luckily escaped his lord's indigna- 
tion; and as 6 consequence of all this, I remained at St, 
Etiemne in some degree of concealment, it is true, but in 





Gaspard, which could diminish his passion or thwart my 
schemes respecting him. Suddenly, however, about four 
dayn efter my dismissal, Gaspard himself appeared on horse- 
‘back, and in.» burried manner informed me that he was 
about to eet off instantly for Bourdesux, bearing letters from 
Monsisor de Vilerdin to the Duc de Bouillon, in whose 
eet be was immedistely to have a commission. He 

at the sume time to take mo with him, if I would 
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consent, and to endeavour to obtain his father’s permission 
to marry me, afte we had arrived at Guienne. Hitherto, 
always avoided fing my in any 
in his power, but ow hate of ea al my plans Spied 
turned by his removal from my influence, joined to his 
entreaties and persuasions, induced me weakly to consent, 
and that very night we sot out together for Bourdeaux. 
Monsieur de Villardin had liberally supplied my lover with 
the money necessary both to perform the journey to Bour- 
deaux, and to meet all the firet expenses of two years’ ser- 
vice in the regiment of Monsieur de Bouillon, without 
trusting at all to his pay. I myself also had accumulated 
no small sum daring the five or six years I had remained. 
with the duchess; so that, on our arrival, we found our- 
selves enabled to live, not only in comfort, but in profusion. 
Splendour, dress, and admiration, became my passion; but 
the arrival of Monsieur do Villardin and yourself, about a 
month aftorwarda, soon obliged me to seek retirement ouce 
more, Although I felt necessity, for the sake of 
Gnepard’s intereste, of concealing my connexion with him 
from his former lord, yet m ig With you in the streets 
of Bourdeaux was not displeasing to me, as J felt a degree 
of amusement in fancying that I hed dazzled you with the 
spendene of my appearance, As soon as the gates of the 
city wore opened, after the conclusion of the siege, Gaspard, 
who waa left behind by Monsieur de Bouillon, to make a 
great number of arrangements which the duke himself had 
not time to complete, received intelligence of his father’s 
death, and I instantly pressed him to perform 
and legitimate our union by marriage. Gaspard, however, 
by this time, had acquired new ideas from his commune with 
the world, and he evaded my request in such a manner aa 
to leave very little doubt my mind in regard to his 
determination of breakin, Fi. promise. This opened my 
eyes to my weakness, and a fit of illness followed, which, 
though but of short duration, yet had the good effect of 
making me think very bitterly of many things that I had 
done. A good priest of the city took advantage of my state 
of mind to direct my repentance aright, and made me pro- 
mise, ere he would grant me absolution, that on the very 
first opportunity I would clear the character of Madame de 
‘Villardin in the eyes of her busband. I forgot this promise, 
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it is true, in after-evente, hut I remember it now, and seek 
to fulfil it. In the mean time, Gaspard became alarmed at 
my sitnation, and all his former tenderness returned; but 
still, I am sure that he would have evaded the fulfilment of 
his promise, had not & cireumstance fortunately occurred to 
obange my situation in regard to him. 

“After your departure from Bourdeaur, it became no 
longer necessary for me to use any concealment, and my 
loup was very generally laid aside. "Thus it happened that 
I was walking with Gaspard, without any covering to my 
face, one day shortly after my recovery, when to my sur- 
prise, upon the bank of the river I was suddenly met by my 
brother, whom I had not seen for several years, nor heard 
of at all since I returned to Brittany. F was recognised by 
him instantly, notwithstanding my fine epparel; though, to 
aay the truth, the splendour of his own appearance had 
almost made me donbt his identity. He embraced mo 
tenderly; and the questions he asked concerning myself and 
Madamo de Villardin, as well as the brief account he gave 
of his late adventure at sea, and of his having boen driven 
by stress of weather into the Gironde, where he had little 
expected to find mo, soon disclosed our relationship to 
Gaspard, who lad often heard me tell tales of my brother's 
fierceness and prowess, which did not render the rencontre 
very palatable to him, It was even, I confess, somewhat 
terrific to myself; ond when my brother asked who that 
gontleman was on whose arm I was leaning, and boldly con- 
cluded that it was my husband, I thought I should have 
fainted. Our silence and our confusion soon made him 
aware of our relative situation; and the moment that he 
became ao, he touched the hilt of his sword slightly with 
the forefinger of his right hand, saying, in a tone that was 
not to be mistaken, ‘ Be so good aa to follow me, sir; that 
lady will be able to find her way home by herself; nor shall 
I have any difficulty in discovering her abode, after 1 have 
done with you.”” Gaspard looked down and hesitated, 
although bis honour ss a soldier was concerned; and my 
brother was beginning to speak more loudly, and in s tons 
which might have called general attention upon us, when 
my lover replied, ‘Haye but s moment's patience, sir, and 
I think I ean give you such an explanation of this business 
ag will prove satisfactory to you.” He then bade me return 
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home, whiapering that no berm would happen, and left me, 
while be walked on with my brother towards the Chartreux, 

HLS jecioas immediately to our lodgings, where I re- 
mained in very great anxiety for nearly two hours; but at 
the end of that time, my tover and ah brother returned, 
accompanied by a priest, who asked me a number of ques- 
tions in regard to my own and Gaspard’s freedom from all 
ties; and at longth being satisfied, accompanied us to a 
neighbouring chureh, and pronounced the nuptial bene- 

liction, 

‘What might have been the consequences had we re- 
mained unmarried, I cannot tell; but, since the ceremony, 
a rapid, though gradual, decresse of all sorts of kindness 
lias token place on the part of my husband, Rude and 
brutal nage is now all that I receive from him; and, 
though, honven knows, ho is in no degree jealous, yet I one 
day said » few words, which have made him, during the 
whole of the lsst campaign, drag me about with him from 
piece to place, ond never till the last affair ot Virmont 

as he suffered me to be out of his sight for a day together. 
The fact is, that, wearied with his ill usage, and seein, 
that patience and forbearance did nothing to remove it, 
determined to try if I could not influence his fears, and 
took a solemn vow in his presence, that, if ho did not 
change his conduct, I would reveal all I knew to Monsieur 
de Villardin, of whom he still stands in great dread. The 
threat had the effect for some tine; but, not being able to 
conquer his moroso and vindictive teraper, he eoon relapsed 
into greater unkindness than ever; snd to prevent my put- 
ting in execution what I menaced, he will not suffer any of 
the servants even to deliver to the couriers » letter the 
contenta of which he has not seen. Ever since he has kept 
me in hia sight, treating me with cruelty and rudeness on 
all occasions; and even when, by ordor of the Prince de 
Condé, every sort of encumbrance was sent away from the 
army at Montargis and Chateau Renard, ho gave me in 
charge to a party from his company, with strict orders not 
to suffer me to pause, or quit the direct road, till I reached 
this place, which is the dwelling he inherited from his 
father. He it was who prompted me first to retaliate upon 
others any pain that was inflicted upon myself; and though 
I certainly should not accuse him, did not other motives 
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combine to make me reveal all to Monsieur de Villerdio, 
et in doing 80 I but make him reap the fruits of that which 
ie himself hes taught. 

“You have now three motives assigned you in explana- 
tion of my conduct: in the firat place, my promise to the 
prisat at Bourdeaux; in the next place, the einoero dosire 
of clearing every shadow away from the character of a vir- 
tuous lady, whom I wronged and traduced; and in the 
third place, my determination to punish a man who ill 
treats me, and whom,” she added, with set teeth and a 
flashing eye, “and whom I hate from the bottom of my 
heart, Ihave another motive,” she proceeded, atcer giv- 
ing wey to this burat of passion, “I have another motive, 
too, but it I will not tell to any one, This, however, I 
solemnly declare, as I hope for salvation, that very motive 
involves more than any other thing the desire of trul, 
serving Monsiour de Villardin, and of doing that for which 
be Manuel hereafter may bless xe. Now are you satis. 

ed?” 

“T am," I replied, ‘‘and will cortainly undertake the 
task, if ever I recover; but, to put the matter beyond all 
doubt in the mind of Monsieur de Villardin, to-morrow you 
‘must give me @ note to him, nde your own hand, desiring 
him to believe fully all that I tell him in regard to 
your conduct towards Madame de Villardin.”” 

“Not to-morrow!” she said, “not to-morrow! This very 
night, or it will be too late, I will write it in a moment:”” 
aud she left me abruptly to execute what she proposed, 


CHAPTER XXVi. 


Tx 5 fow minutes Suzette retarned, and gave me a billot, 
signed with her name, in the course of which she prayed 
Monsieur de Villardin to believe all that I should tell him 
in rogard to hie unhappy wife. She seemed anxious now 
tq leave me, and to drop the conversation; but I detained 
Jer for s short time, to explain to mo how and where she 
‘had found me on the night that I had received my wound; 
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and she was in the act of telling me, hurriedly, that it was 
by mere accident, when steps sounded in the saloon which 
opened into my spartment, and sho atarted up with evident 
marks of alarm, 

Her apprehensions were not without cause, for she had 
not time to quit the room, ere Gaspard de Belleville 
entered, booted and spurred as he had dismounted, and 
after giving » glance towards my bed, which evidently 
thowod him who it was that had been the object of his 
wife’s care, he struck the unhappy woman o blow with his 
open hand that made her reel, asking her how she dared to 
bring one of the enemy within his doors, 

I was in no condition to offer her any protection, but a 
person who had followed into the apartment, 
though he did not very decidedly resent the blow, inter- 
posed to prevent another, and tgking her by the hand, he 
led her weoping to the door, saying, at the same time, 
“Come, come, Monsieur de Belleville, you must not strike 
@ woman, and that woman my siater!’" 

As soon as he had led Suzette out of the room, her bro- 
ther returned, and sppronching her husband, who stood 
gazing upon me in sullen silence, from which I augured no 
very hospitable treatment, he turned his face fall upon me 
also, when, not a little to my surprise, I rec in 
Suzette’s brother my old » Captain Hubert, of 
whose achievements in the forest I had been a witness, and 
nearly a victim. 

‘He was, evidently, not much slower in his recognition 
than myself, and although I had given him sufficient proofs 
of my discretion in regard to one of his professions, yet the 
exclamation of “ Diable!” which broke from him before he 
‘was aware, showed me that he did not yet feel safe, and 
would willingly have avoided any fresh rencontre with such 
on inconvenient acquaintance, 

The prospects which my situation afforded were certainly 
not very consolatory at that moment. There I lay, inca. 
pable of offering resistance or of attempting escape, in tho 

ce of two men, one of whom hated me with a good 
old inveterate enmity, which was quite sufficiently mature 
to hear fruits of as bitter a kind as heart could desire; 
while the other knew his life and reputation to be in my 
power the moment thet I issued forth from those walls. 
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lind also enjoyed the means of learning by experience thet 
neither of these worthy personages were serupolous a8 
to their actions; and certainly, if ever I calculated fully 
and seriously upon haying my throat cnt in cold blood, it 
was at that moment, 

1 took good care, however, not to make the matter quite 
eertain by claiming any acquaintance with Captain Hubert, 
while at tho same time 1 resolved to treat Gaspard de 
Belleville, whom 1 looked upon, after all, as the worst of 
the two, in the same manner that I would have treated any 
other officer in the service of the Prince de Condé, 

“Monsieur de Belleville,” I ssid, after having given him 
plenty of time to speak, without his uttering one word, ‘I 
claim your protection and hospitality, as an officer and a 
gentleman; and I beg, also, that you will have the good- 
ness, if the armies are in this vicinity, to send a trumpet to 
Monsicur de Villardin, or to Monsieur de Turenne, inform. 
ing oither of them that I am a prisoner in your hands, and 
requesting them to negotiate my liberation.” 

‘he linpodeoee of tho icquest seemed to strike him 
dumb; and after staring at me for a minute longer, with « 
curling lip and contracted brow, he turned upon his heel, 
and taking his brother-in-law by tho arm, walked out of 
tho room without saying one word, shutting and locking 
the door behind him. 

That I was not numbered with my fathers that very night, 
wan probably owing to two or threo circumstances, which 
effecting the brothers-in-law differently, prevented them 
from doing together what each separstely might bave been 
very dosirons of executing. In the first place, my resi- 
dence in his house was known to too many people for 
Gaspard to put me out of the way without s great chance 
of discovery; and it is aleo probable thet he did not at that 
time know how easy and uncercmonious Suzette’s brother 
‘was in the disposal of obnoxious personages. On his part, 
Captain Hubert had some touch of humanity in his nature, 
and though the dislike which every man must feel to living 
in a state of apprehension might have made him forget his 
botter nature, yet, as Gaspard was not aware of all his 
worthy relative’s former occupations, and it would have 
‘been necessary to communicate them to him, in order to 
arrange my destruction as a joint enterprise, there can be 
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no doubt that the captain was wise in refraining, Indeed, 
it is more then probablo that he looked upon mo at that 
period as a safer depository of his secret than his brother- 
inlaw would have been; and I think he was right; for no 
man that I know was more likely to use an advantage 
ungenerously than Gaspard de Belleville, 

These motives I have only, of course, assigned upon guess; 
but they were the fruits of my refections after I was left 
alone, and vory much they certainly did console mo, as I 
lay helpless enough in the house of my bitter enemy, with 
the door locked upon me, and no means of making my situa. 
tion known to any friend in the world. Many s time, how- 
ever, did I wish that Suzette had left me where she found 
me, to take my chance of death or recovery: but all such 
wishes were ‘1 vain, and as the best thing I could do, I 
banished thought as eoon as I could, and fell aslecp, feeling, 
at the same time, very doubtfal as to what world I should 
wake in when I next opened my eyes. 

No one, however, disturbed my ‘lurabor, and I was ous 
only by tho daylight streamiug into my room. I felt myself 
better and stronger for wy lon; ee. and much need, in- 
deed, had I to be fo, for after lying for two or three hours 
without any one bringing me meat or drink, a trooper entered 
my room, and told me that I must get up and dress myself, 
It was vain to resist, and therefore I made the attempt; but 
Iwas far too weak to accomplish the task myself; and it 
was only with the coutinual assistance of the soldier, who 
acted as a valet-de-chan.bre, that 1 was enabled to put on 
the same torn and bloody habiliments in which I had beon 
brought thither. 

When this unpleasant sort of toilet was completed, the 
progress of which had perfectly satisfied my intendant that 
I was not eapable of walking even acrons the room, one of 
“the servants was called in, and between him and the trooper 
I was carried out through the saloon into the court-yard, 
jn which o light cartiege, with two horses, was standing 
ready prepared, Although I was certainly not in the very 
Dest condition for travelling, yet, well knowing that oppo- 
sition would be in vain, of course I offered none to the pro- 
ecedings of those into whose hands I had fallen; and was 
speedily lifted into the chaise, without much ceremony or 
consideration. Gaspard de Belleville, however, reamed wo 
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thiuk that my companions were showing too much lenity, 
und I heard his voice from an upper window, ordering them, 
in no very moasured terms, to put me in any how, and above 
all things, to make haste. 

As soon as I was Sealy See into the machine, the 
trooper got in beside me, the man who had aided to carry 
me took his sent on the coach-box, and away we went, at & 
pace more fitted for cavalry regiment at the charge than 
for the carriage of a wounded man. While undergoing the 
operation of being dressed, I had discovered that the purse, 
which wae on my person when I was wounded, had by some 
fortunate accident, been suffered to remain in my pocket; 
but this had been perceived by my new attendant also, and 
though he did not absolutely transfer the purse at once from 
my hands to bia own, he soon gave me notice that he in- 
tended to make o gradual appropriation of its contents. 
Beyond all doubt, Gaspard de Belleville, who could not tell 
whether I had any money about me or not, had given tho 
man & sufficient eum to defray his expenses on the road, 
nd equally beyond doubt, as the fellow was evidently o 
trooper in some regiment of horse, he was paid for his ser- 
vices as usual. Nevertheless, scarcely bad we proceeded 
three miles, when he informed me that Monsieur fe Capi- 
taine de Belleville expected me to discharge the acore at all 
the cabarets where wo stopped on the road, and likewise to 
give him, my guard and attendant, the reasonable sum of 
four crowns per diem for his good company and assistance, 

Weak ‘oud. uncomfortable as I was, this method of pro- 
ceeding amused me. An English blackguard would have 
committed robbery, snd taken the purse without more ado; 
the Frenchman, however, was more moderate, and contented 
himself with chenting me out of the greater part of its con- 
tents, Though the result appeared likely to be much the 
same, yet there were conveniences attending the French- 
man’s mode of proceeding of which I did not fail to take* 
advantage; and representing to him civilly my weak state, 
and the pain and discomfort which I snffered from the furious 
jolting of the carriage, at that quick rate of progression," 
pointed out to him that the more days we were.upon the 
journey the greater would be the amomnt of crowns to be 
given to him; and, having discovered that his orders were 
to carry me to Stenay, » town on the Meuse, belonging to 
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the Prince de Condé, I did not ecruple to assure him that, 
if he would turn the horses’ beads the other way, and drive 
to the quarters of Monsieur de Turenne, wherever they 
might be, thousand crowns, and a serjeant’s post in my 
‘op, should be ay Seco reward. sn 
ie aan expre: i obki my polite 
offer, as he termed it, but pai fn pg earch He 
that he had thres strong reasons for acting honestly in the 
present instance, and obeying the orders he had received. 
‘hese were, that, in the first place, he would in all proba- 
bility be hanged if he went near the quarters of Monsieur de 
‘Turenne, as he had ately come over his army to that of 
the Prince de Condé; in the next place, that the other party, 
to which he now belonged, might sooner or later hang him 
if he again changed sides: and Instly, that even if he could 
make up hie mind to run all these risks, the man who was 
driving d his orders also, and would not suffer him to de- 
viate from the proscribed route. 

I could not help acknowledging that theso were all potent 
reasons, and as I saw it would be in vain to combat 
their influence on his mind, I suffered myself to be rolled on 
towards Stonsy, with no farther discussion than merely what 
‘was necessary to induce my conductors to give me as much 
repose as possible. My brief communication with the trocper 
had, however, established a sort of friendly intorcourse be- 
‘twoen us, which rendered him extremely civil during the rest 
of the journey; and from him # learned that, although Condé 
had completely defeated the Marechal d’Hocquincourt at 
Blenau, Turenne had, by the most splendid mancuvres that 
it is possible to conceive, arrested the progress of the vio- 
torious army with o force of not one-third ita number. The 
prince had himself turned his steps towarda Paris, and Gas- 
pard de Belleville, as well as several superior officers, had 
‘been left to bring up » number of scattered parties which 
had spread over # part of Champagne and the Orleanois, 
during the unsteady command of the Dukes of Besufort and 
Nemours. He could tell me nothing, however, in regard to 
Monsieur de Villardin, his daughter, or Fathor Ferdinand, 
though he had been at no great distance, he said, from the 
ehatesu of Virmont at the time that it was fred, which was 
done, he declared, by the command of the Duc de Nemours, 
in order to give notice to another division of the army that 
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the prince was on his mareh. Notwithstanding this assv- 
rance of my companion, I could not help thinking that 
Gaspard de Belleville had fully as much to do with the 
conflagration as the Due de Nemours, 

Five days’ journey brought us to Stenay, and in spite of 
my wounds and my weakness, thanks to a constitution of 
iron, and an early hardening in the fiery farnace of the Eng- 
lish civil wars, I was far better at the end of the time than 
on the day when we first set out. After being admitted 
within the walls of the town, which was not permitted without 
manifold challenges and investigations, the carriage drove 
direet to the prison, where I was delivered into the hands of 
& man whose countenance was certainly as rugged as the 
atone walls amidst which he dwelt, Nor can i boast of 
having found his heart much softer ; for though the trooper 
who had accomplinied me had recommended me to his no- 
tice, in my hearing, as a bon gargon, no sooner were the 
doors closed upon me than a course of ill usage began, which 
‘was not destined to terminate for some time. My 0, 
rendered meagre by the frequent demands of the road, was 
the first thing attacked, and from that moment vanishod 
entirely, I was then thrust into one of the dungeons, with 
a pile of straw for a bed, and a little grated window of about 
nine inches square, looking out upon the ramparts, as my 
only source of light and air. Bread and water became my 
dict, and as the floor of the dungeon was not particularly 
dry, it was with no small difficulty that I kept myself trom 
the effecta of the damp. 

In reply to all my questions in regard to the authority by 
which I'was there detained, the jailer merely told me that 
J was considered as a deserter from the army of the Prince 
de Condé, found fighting against him, and that I might think 
myself very well off that { had not been ahot immediately. 
Although this was evidently s and I very well un- 
deretood that both Geapard de Belleville, and good Captain 
Hubert, might greatly approve of my detention, yet I could 
not bring myrelf to believe that this state of things could 
continue long; and for the first two or three days of my 
imprisonment I consoled myself with the expectation of its 
speedy termination. My health, also, 1 must confess, 
improved gvestly under the severe-zeginen to which ] was 
subjected, and the healing of my wounds proceeded more 
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rapidly than | could have at all anticipated. Nevertheless, 
as day went by after day, and no relief came, my spirits fell, 
and my heart, hitherto so buoyant under all the adversities 
and changes which I had met with, sunk oppressed beneath 
that most horrible of all inflietions, solitary confinement. 

No language can describe in the slightest degree the state 
of my feelings in that prison, by the time that ten deys had 
passed over my head within ita walle, The lingering weari- 
nesa of the moments, the faint chilliness of apprehension, the 
utter vacuity of each heavy day, the ehangeless, unceasing 
porn of thought upon one subject, the want of every event, 

owever small, the burning thirst for freedom, and activity, 
and change, and the fresh air, and the fair face of naturo, 
all combined to make a state of existence which waa the very 
casence of ‘hope delayed that maketh the heart sick.” 

Often, often, I asked myself, when was this to end, or 
would it ever end? Put in there by two men, to one of 
whom my freedom might be dangerous, and to the other, 
anything which afflicted me would be delightful, how 
could I tell that I might not be kept there for years? In 
the atate of the country, at that time, no investigation was 
ever likely to take place, no one would, in all probability, 
hear of my imprisonment, nobody would strive to obtsin my 
release, ‘Moceieur de Villardin, doubtless, by this time, 
thought me dead, and I might feel perfcctly eure that 
neither Gaspard de Bellevillo, nor any of his household, would 
suffer my situation to be known, 00 long as they could by 
avy means conceal it. Such thoughts formed the only 
occupation for my mind, while I could neither find nor de- 
vise any other exercise for my limbs then that which could 
‘be obtained by traversing in every different direction o 
chamber of ten feet square. It is true 1 could occasionally 
hear the steps and voices of people without, passing slong 
the ramparts; bnt the little window waa so high that 1 
sould not amuse myself by the view which it might other- 
wise have afforded, and the merry tones of people at large, 
as the wind brought them to my ear, seemed but a mockery 
of my solitude and eaptivity. 

‘At length, a slight change was afforded me, After I bad 
it on in this meaner for some months, the gaoler fell 
sick, and his wife hyought me the daily loaf and pitcher of 
water in his place. She was not the most prepossessing 
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person T ever beheld, it is true, but it is seareely possible to 
leacribe the pleasure I felt at even seeing anew face. The 
joy that I eapresaed, it seems, melted her heart. and on the 
second day of her coming she brought me s meat meal, the 
first that I hed tasted since I had entered the prison. Any- 
thing that was in the least degree new was, of course, 
delightful; but this mark of her kindnesa induced me to ask 
for more, showing her that it was perfectly impossible, 
from the size of the aperture, that I could escape by the 
window if I were permitted to reach it, I begged bard that 
she would Jet me have a chair, ors stool, or # table, in order 
to amuse myself by looking out. To this she consented, 
telling me, however, that was sure her husband would 
take it away again, as soon as ever he was well enough to 
resume his official duties. Nevertheless, every day's amuse- 
ment I looked upon as something gained; and in o few 
minutes after she brought me a large settle, by means of 
which I instantly climbed up to the window, and gazed out, 

No words can 88 the delight which the first sight of 
the world without afforded me; and yet, strange and absurd 
aa it may seem, this delight was occasioned y & Prospect 
which did not extend to the space of two hundred yarda in 
any direction. Underneath me were the ramparts, and be- 
yond them again, in s straight Tne, were some other parts 
of the fortifications, which my view in that direc- 
tion; to the left was # square tower, projecting, I believe, 
f:om the body of tho prison; and to the right, at the distance 
of about @ hundred and fifty yards, were some shede and 
houses which had encroached upon the defences of the place. 
But it was all something new; something different from the 
black solitude of the dungeon; something that I had not 
seen for months; and consequently, it was all delightful. 
‘There was nobody to be seen upon the ramparts at the time 
I firat looked out; but there was a man washing his face at 
window of one of the houses J have mentioned, and a cat 
creeping along with stealthy pace from tile to tile of the roof, 
to catch & sparrow that was perched upon the ridge; and it 
would seem childish and frivolous thus to dwell upon the 
pleasure with which I watched both of these very ordinary 
cocurrences, did it not give some idea, though a very faint 
one, of the dull horror of that situation, compared to which 
such aights were the most enchanting visions, 
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Standing on my settle, I remained there for hour, and 
Could almost have wept when the sun went down. With the 
first ray of moroing I was again at my post, and remained 
there the greater part of thet day, which, from what tho 
jailer’s wife told me in regard to his convalescence, was the 
last that I could count upon for that indulgence. Few 
people, indeed, passed along the ramparts; but still, every 
one that did so afforded me new sure. At length, to- 
wards evening, when I had got down for a few moments 
in order to rest myself, I caught the sound of several cheer- 
ful voices speaking; and starting up ogain to my loop-hole, 
I soon saw four or five gentlemen coming round the angle 
of the projecting tower. They seemed officers belonging to 
the garrison; and as soon as I set eyes upon them, I doter- 
mined to endeavour to make my situation known to a parly, 
amongst whom, as officers and men of honour, I doubted not 
that I should find some one to compassionate my situation, 
and, perhaps, to afford me relief. Such being my resola- 
tion, it will be easy to conceive my joy when, as they ap- 
proached, I perceived in the person nearest to the prison, 
no other than Gourville, whom I had known and acted with 
in Paris, 

‘Monsieur de Gouryille,” 1 cried, “Monsieur de Gour- 
ville; stay 4 moment; stay a moment, and liston to me, for 
God's pale!” 

Thad forgot that he could not see me as well as I could 
see him; but, nevertheless, he paused and looked round, 
exclaiming, ‘* Who called me?” 

“Tt was I; it was Monsieur de Juvigny,”” I replied, 
giving myself the name by which he had known me in 
Paris; ‘stay, and speak to me for one moment,” 

“But where are you!” cried Gourville, looking up to- 
wards the aperture ¢! which I spoke. 

“ Bere in the prison,” replied I; but ere I could add 
another word, I found myself suddenty grasped by the arm, 
and thrown down upon the floor of the dungeon, with a 
degree of violence which hurt me much in the fell, though 
my head luckily lighted on the straw which composed my 
bed. The first object on which my oyea lighted after my 
compelled descent, was the grim and unshayed face of the 
jailer, which however showed me, without further explana- 
tion, that my voice had been overheard by his jealous and 
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watchful ear, Le deigned no observation, but a few curses, 
pretty equally divided between myself and his wife, and 
snatching up the settle, he turned away from the dungeon 
and locked the door, 


CHAPTER XXVII 


Atruoven this was s sad and bitter disappointment to me, 
yet I could not help still entertaining a hope that I had 
made my situation sufficiently known to Gourville to urgo 
him at least towards farther inquiries; and with that 
thought I consoled myself for the reet of the evening, No 
one came, however; and whon the next day rose and set 
without the appearance of my acquaintance, I began again 
to gre mayself up to despair, the more dark for the ray of 
light that had broken in upon me for a time, 

‘The sun rose and set, I have said; and sitting down upon 
the straw which had bp es me for my bed, I covered 
my eyes with my hands and could have wopt; but the very 
fountain of tears scemed dried up, and I could ealy brood 
over my situation with a sort of gloomy horror, which I do 
Delieve would have ended in depriving mo of my faculties; 
but about an hour after nightfall, the bolts and bars of tho 
dungeon began to move, and I started up with joy; for the 
hour was not ane at which the jailer ever visited tho cell, 
and the slightest change in the usual current of events 
seemed to speak of hope. As soon as the door was opened 
a light broke in from the turnkey’s lantern, and his own 
face was the firat thing I beheld: but the moment after, I 
psrocived another figure behind, and to my inexpressible 
satisfaction, saw, as eoon og my eyes were & little more a0- 
customed to the light, that it was Gourville himself. 

He embraced me most kindly, and ordering the jailer to 
leave us, in @ tone of authority which was instantly obeyed, 
he surveyed me from head to foot by the light of the lan- 
tern, which the man had set down on the floor of the dun- 
goon ere he departed. My imprisonment and all its von- 
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sequences had not improved my sppearance particularly; 
and I aaw s slight smile pass over Gourville’s countenance 
8s he made his examination, and contrasted, I date say, in 
his mind the object that now met his eyes with the gay lad 
who had yisited him in Paris several years before. Ho 
suppressed all signs of merriment, however, for fear of 
giving me pain, and then made me recount all the adven- 
tures which had brought me into that situation, In my 
narrative I certainly did not spare Gaspard do Belleville ; 
but Gonrville shook his head, saying that my enemy en- 
joyed 4 considerable share of favour with the Prince de 
fondé, 

“ Nevertheless,” he continued, “ beyond all doubt your 
Tiberation must and will take place as soon as it is com- 
municated to the prince. Sorry I am that I have not tho 
powor of ordering you to be set froe at once; but as I do- 

tt for Paris early to-morrow, I will take caro that his 

ighness shall immediately know the treatment you hava 
received, In the mesn whie, that treatment shall instantly 
be changed in somo degree, for 1 have authority enough fur 
thut at least, and you shall have every comfort that ever 
oxisis in a prison, A little money, too, is not a useless 
thing in ony situation. Tere, take my purse, my young 
friend, you can pay me when we meet again.” 

T assured him that if I were permitted to write to Mon- 
tieur de Villardin I should soon receive sufficient supplies, 
and, therefore, that I neoded not to take advantage of his 
liberal offer, if ho could obtain for me that permission, Ho 
replied that he would take care that no obstruction should 
thenceforward be thrown in tho way of my writing to whom 
T liked; but at the same time he pressed the loan of his 
purse upon me, saying, that I might want it before I could 
receive any reply to my letters. After some farther con- 
versation, which he, who well knew what imprisonment was, 
took care to make as cheerful as possible, he aummoned the 
jailer, and after rebuking him sternly for the treatment he 
‘had shown to an officer of the king, he ordered him to let 
me have everything which eould make me comfortable, con- 
sistent with my safe eustody, and especially both to furnish 
me with materials for writing, and to give the letters which 
I did write to the post with his own hands, By the jailer’s 
humble tone, it was very evident that he well knew tho in- 
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fiuence which Gourville possessed with the Prince de Condés 
and as soon as my kind friend hed left me, he made a thou- 
sand excusos for his former harshness, telling me that he 
had but obeyed the orders of those who brought me 
thither. 

A great change in my situation was the first result of 
Gourville’s visit; I was removed to a warm and dry cham- 
‘ber, from which I could eee over the whole country round. 
Good food, books, and writing materials were allowed me; 
and my jailer, now become civil and complacent enough, 
purchased for me, with part of the money which Gourville 
had lent, various articles of clothing, of which I had long 
stood in need, and for which he did not charge mo much 
more than double the value. My first care was to write to 
Monsieur de Villardin, and the jailer undertook to see the 
epistlo despatchod; but certain it is the letter never reached 
its destination, and whether it remained for ever within the 
walls of the prison at Stenay, or lost itself when it got out 
into the wide world, I cannot tell. It mattered but little, 
however; for eight days after Gourville had left me, I was 
visited by oue of the officers of the garrison, who informod 
me fhat he had received orders from the Prince de Condé 
to conduct mo to Paris, and that if I had no objection, bo 
proposed sctting out the next day. I assured him that no- 
thing on earth would give me greater pleasure; and a little 
after daybreak I had to thank God for seeing the gates of 
that accursed prison thrown open to give me egress. The 
officer and hia party wero waiting me iz the street, with one 
Jed horse for myself and anothor for my baggage; but as 
all the clothes I had were those which the jailer had pur- 
chased for me, they were casily so arranged as to go on the 
horse that carried ‘myself, and the other was consequently 
sent back, During the last weck I had been permitted to 
walk every day in the court of the prison, and had, in con- 
sequence, regained, in a degree, the use of my limbs, 
but still I was very much fatigued when I arrived at tho 
end of our first day's journey. The officer who conducted 
or guarded me was a very quiet, civil personage, and as we 
rode along, he told me that he was ordered to require my 
parole not to attempt an escape, and then to give me every 
sort of liberty. 

‘My parole was, of course, willingly given, and after o 
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slow, and, a2 it appeared to me, a todious march, we ar 
rived in Paris just three days after the battle of the Fau- 
bourg St. Antoine, We bad nearly, it is true, bean cut off 
by a body of royalist cavalry, who passed us in the neigh- 
bourhood of ronne; but it is probable that, never 
dreaming o party attached to the Prince de Condé would 
show itself on that side of the town so immediately after his 
defeat, they took us for some of their own partisons. At 
all events, they passed within a hundred yards of our little 
troop, and their commander even shouted a good morrow to 
the officer at our head, which, on his part, was returned 
with gront courtesy. Such was the method in which war 
was carried on in those days. 

On our entrance into Paris we found the wholo town in 
as sire gabble boner peary ing the battle ot St. Antoine. 
jistichos, sarcaama, an jigrams wero flying in ever: 
direction; and the gay tone and witty repartee of each 
Parisian, from whom we oven inquired our way, would but 
little have Jed a strangor to lude that within three daya 
an engagement had takon place at tho very gates of the 
town, in which 4,000 or 5,000 men had been killed, and 
some of the noblest and bravest gentlomen of France had 
left their bodies on tho ficld. Still less, indeed, did the 
gaiety and good humour, which wore observable amongst 
the poople, indicate in any degreo the fierce and sanguinary 
passions which were soon to be called into action; and we 
rode on through the streets, amidst a crowd of as morry 

faces as over [ remember to have seen. 

‘Although we inquired repeatedly, no one could tell us 
anything certain concerning the Prince de Condé. Some: 
said that he was even then in the town; some said he was 
with his army, encamped without the walle, just beyond tho 
Faubourg St. Victor; some said that he had gone to effect 
his junction with the Spanish force; and the officer, whose 
orders were merely to join him, thought it best to proceed 
to the Hotel de Ville, in order to gain further information, 
It is not impossible, indeed, that the vicinity of a famous 
sutling-house, known to every bon vivant in the army, at 
the corner of the Rue de la Mortelierie, might be an induce- 
ment to my conduetor, and, at all events, certain it is that 
he directed his steps to the sutler’s im the very firet in- 
Bianco. 
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Tiere, however, he learmed that the prince was at that 
very moment in the Iotel de Villo itself; and after taking 
eare to refresh bia men and himself with the choicest stores 
of the sutlor’s larder, ho left me at the house on tho strength 
of my porole, and procecded to seek the prince for the 
purpoce of obtaining further ordora. As I remained in the 
high room in which we bad dined, and had nothing else to 
occupy my attention, I amused myself by gazing out of the 
window upon the varioua groups that were now thronging 
into the open apace beforo the Town-house. It was a hot, 
soltry day in July, and all the crowds of Parisians, who, 
like buttorflics, come forth whenever the eun shines, wero 
filling tho strosts, and all seomed to mo pouring on in one 
direction. The masses in the Place de l’Hotel de Ville 
Decame every moment moro and more deuse, so that it was 
difficult at length for those whose business called them to 
the Town-house to make their way thither. A number of 
petty affrays took place, in consequence of the endeavours 
made by several individuals to force their passage through 
the crowd; and 4 spirit of riot began to wanifest itsclf, 
which it was not difficult to divine would end in more serious 
disorders. I romarked about this time, that almost every 
one I saw in the crowd had one or two wheat straws stuck 
into hie hat or cap; the greater part also appeared armed, 
and I could not help anticipating very un) feasant results 
from the assemblage of such o number of the lower classes 
at 4 moment of geveral excitement and license. After a 
time, however, the people seemed to become mora quiet; 
and before long I saw the Prince do Condé, with a number 
of other noblemen and gentlemen, come out of the Hotel de 
Wile, and ride away amidst the acclamations of the popu- 
Ince. 

T now expected the return of the officer every moment, 
but nevertheless he did not appear; and still gazing forth 
upon the dark masses of the multitude, fluctuating hither 
on ahha ie te her ofa sone sea, I soon after 

ye] & part; gon Is a royal trumpet, 
enter tho Paco de Greve, ilendesten bby their oy 
through the people. At the head of this little body I at 
once recognised Monsieur de Villardin, riding beside a gen- 
tleman whom I did not know, but who i found sfterwarda 
was the Marechal de "Hopital. With much difficulty they 
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gainod the steps of the Town-houze, amidst the exeorations 
and insults of the people; and every moment, while waiting 
the return of a mess ‘whom they sent into the building, 
they wore exposed both to danger and offences. At length, 
‘when, as it appoared, the order for giving them admittance 
‘was returned, and they dismounted from their horses and 
entered the doors, a general rush of the people took place, 
apparently for the purpose of enveloping and massscring 
the king's officers, though they had come with o flag of 
truce. The doors, however, were clozed promptly upon 
them; but tho fury of the populace now passed all bounds; 
yells, more like the eries of demons than those of human 
‘beings, issued from the multitude; the si; for strife was 
given by the discharge of a musket; and while a numbor 
‘who had possessed themselves of firclocke, kopt up a soat- 
terod fire at the windows of the Hotel do Ville, I saw a 
large body rush away towards the quay, from which they 
returned in a few minutes, bearing bundles of the fire wood 
which was thero piled up for sale, Before any measures 
could be taken to prevent them, a mass of these faggots, 
between six and soven feet in height, was heaped up against 
tho grest door, some lighted embera were procured from a 
oig bouring house, and in a moment the whole was in a 

laze. 





It was now evident that the purpose of the multitude was 
to massacre all thore that were within the Hotel do Ville; 
and the cries of ‘Death to them all!" ** Down with tho 
Mazarines!”” Spare not tho traitors!” ‘* Take none to 
mercy!” which rose up in deafoning shouts, as the poople 
continued firing in at the windows of the Town-houee, and 
piling up fresh logs of wood upon the fire before the door, 
convinced me that, if something could not be done to savo 
him, the life of Monsieur de Villardin would be lost within 
ten minutes. The guards, indeed, within the building, 
fired a few shots from time to time upon the people, but 
their number was too few to offer any serious resistance, and 
the efforts that they did make only served to irritate their 
assailants to a pitch of frenzy, 

‘There was no time for consideration; the life of Monsieur 
de Villardin depended on the turning of a die; and running 
down the stsirs as hard az I could, I caught up for a badgo 
of partizanship some straws, which I found under 4 pile of 
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cheeses in the kitchen, and rushing forward towards tho 
door of the Hotel de Ville, I determined to force my way 
into it amongst the very first, in order to take advantage 
of whatever opportanity ‘might oseur to save the life of my 
friend, As I pushed on, elbowing my way through the 
crowd, one of the rioters, who was armed with a musket, 
turned fiercely upon me for disturbing his aim, and he 
seemed about to strike mo with the butt end ot his piece, 
when 8 shot from the windows hell the building oeiled our 
lispute by goi his . He forward upon 
me. but by seing sung I snatched the musket out of his 
hands, as it could be of no farther service to him, and 
might be of great service to me; and thus armed, I soon 
forced ® passage for myself up to the very door of tho 
building. “My eagerness and haste, though inspired by very 
diferent motives from those which actuated the rest of the 
crowd, caught the attention and excited the applause of a 
number of persona in the multitude, and was afterwards of 
i service to me in effecting my object. Lucky it was 
jat all these circumstances combined to facilitate my od- 
venoe, for scarcely had I reached the doors when they gave 
m and fell thundering and blasing into the entrance 
hell, A number of those cooped up within rushed forth, 
and plunging into the crowd, endeavoured to effect their 
escape, while I darting through the midst of them, sprang 
up the stairs towards those spots where Monsieur de Vill- 
ardin bad been generally found upon former occasions. 

‘Tie was not in the great hall, however, nor ia the grand 
chamber, where the parliament usually assembled, but I 
found him in one of te buvettes with Monsieur de l’Hopi- 
tal, and s young man whom I had remarked amongst the 
most vehement of the rioters without, but who had out- 
stripped me by pausing the shortest way, and was now 
engeged in rapid conversation with the Merechal de I’Ho- 
pital. The moment I rushed in, with my face covered with 
the smoke and dirt of the fire which had kindled at the 
guts, _ tte musket in my Bend capes fee boon 

is B i, not recognising a friend in the before 
him, hes =| soon es Lal eee’, 3 closed the Poel be- 
tween the buvettes an passage leading to the at 
chamber, and turning the key, which I put in my pocket, I 
thus shut out those who, I knew, could not be fer behind 
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me. By this time the duke had recognised me, and was 
exclaiming “Good God, De Juvigny! I thought you dead, 
ay dear lad! How eame you here?” 

“There is no time to tell you,” I replied. “Instantly 
change part of your clothes with me, and throw away that 
searf, or you will be murdered directly. If you wish to save 
that gentleman,” I added, turning to the young man who 
was speaking with the Marechal de I'Hopital, “make him 
change his dress,” 

Monsieur de Villardin had at that moment o fillemot-co- 
loured clonk, lined with light blue, and light blue plumes 
in his hat; but without pausing for any ceromonious con- 
sent, I tore the cloak from his shoulders, and threw over 
him my own, which having been purchased by tho jailer at 
Stenay, and having passed through a long journey in July, 
was neither very fine nor very clean. The blue plumes 
‘were naxt scattered upon the floor, and as there was @ pro- 
cuveur's gown hanging over one of the benches, I tore off 
the cord to fasten a fow of tho straws which I had assumed 
aa the badge of the popular party into the front of Monsieur 
de Villardin’s hat. “The white scarf was then disposed of; 
and as we could hear the shouts of the multitude coming 
from the side of the grand chamber, wo took our way a5 
fast aa possible to the small door which led from the bu- 
yettes into the outer hall, Iere, however, we wore met by 
& dense mass of the populace, who instantly assailed us 
with eries and hootings, and one fierce-looking savage drow 
back his pike to run it into my chest; but calling bim 
boldly en accursed Maxarine, I pointed the firelock at his 
head, and would certainly have shot, had he made the 
slightest movement. But at that moment one of his com- 

ions recognised me as having showed great activity in 
Tho crowd below, and catching ‘my alversury by the arin, 
assured him that it was I who had first proposed to burn 
tho doors, This honourable reputation, though founded on. 
a falechood, gained me instant applause, and knowing that 
the best means to manage a mob is to employ it on say 
mischief, I told the rascals that some Mazarines in tho 
grand chamber had barricaded the doors of the buvettes, 
‘and leading them back to the one I had myself locked, 1 
set them to work to demolish it, well assured that they 
would meet a party of their friends on the other side. 
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In the mean while, Monsieur de Villardin had been push- 
ing his way on towards the door; and 1 found him held at 
hay by half a dozen of the rioters, who would have cut his 
threat within another minuto; but, as I approached, I 
shouted with the fall strength of my voiec to bring sledge- 
hammers, and taking him by the arm, asked if he had found 
any. Ho roplied, emiling in the midst of tho imminent 
danger which surrounded him, that he could not even seek 
them, for that the geutry betore me would not Jet him pass. 
Strong in my reputation as a leader of the tumult, I now 
set to work to curso them with my whole heart, asking if 
they were partizans of the court and friends of Mazarin 
and bidding them, if they wero followers of tho Fronde and 
tho princes, immodiately to sek rledge-hammars, to knock 
down oli the doors, This seemed so laudable an under- 
toking in their sight, that, shouting, Des marteaux! des 
martcaux! vite! des marteaux!”’ they rushed oway in search 
of hammers, while, seizing Monsieur de Valania by the 
arm, I cried, “ Como, como; I know a blackamith’s whero 
wo shall find plenty.” And thus boldly taking upon our- 
solves the character of chief rioters, we made our way down 
the staira and out into tho Place. Our situation, however, 
was still more dangerous here than ever; for a number of 
the more coolly bloodthirsty had suffered the violent and tho 
excited to make their way into the building, while they 
themselves remained without, in order to watch their vic- 
tims as they camo forth into the Place de Gréve, and then 
massacre thom without mercy, The cry for hammers, 
howovor, had alroady spread amongst them, and I found it 
a eort of watch-word, which, for a time, obtained » passage, 
though that passago was through tho warm blood and 
amongst the quivering bodies of the unhappy men who had 
lately tenanted the Town-house, 

Just as wo were passing through the midst of the Place, 
one fierce and brutal wretch had got down the unhappy 
Ferrand de Vavari, one of the councillors, and was coolly 
running « knife into his throat, notwithstanding all his cries 
tnd struggles, with the same reckless indifference with 
which o butcher kills a sheep. Starting up as we passed, 
the assassin shouted out, “More Mazarines! More Maza- 
rinest’ Why do you Ist them go?” 

The people made 9 movement round us; aud I saw that 
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thero was uothing for it but decision, Islting abraptly in 
the midst, I cried, with every appearance of fury and indig- 
nation, that either my voice or features would take ou, 
“He calls mo a Mazarine!—me!—e Mazarine! when bo 
knows us both for officers of the Prince de Condé! Mea 
Mazarine!’' and without farther ceremony, sceing that the 
incarnate fiend, who most probably recognised Monsicur de 
‘Villardin, was about to retort upon mo, I presented my mus- 
ket, and at the samo moment pulled the trigger. He fell 
directly; and tho people, convinced by the boldness of the 
action that I was really a follower of tho princes, who 
were then omnipotent amongst them, made way, shouting, 
*Vivent les Princes! Vivo Condé!” 

Without giving timo for those who had crowded round 
my fallen opponent to become interested in his cause, or to 
hoar anything he might havo to say in caso he wore only 
wounded, I hurried forward as fast o# possible, dirocting 
my courso away from the river, towards which Monsieur de 
Villardin seemed inclined to proceed. The fact was, how- 
ever, that at the window of onc of the houses in that part 
of the Gréve, I saw the head of the Due do Beaufort backed 
by the faces of several of his officers; and as 1 did not focl 
at all sure that he might not point us out for massacre a8 
we passed, I thought it best to got out of his sight by the 
nearest road, 

‘When once we were fairly away from tho Place and its 
immediate vicinity, where tho fury of the people was blind 
and indiscriminate, the straw in our hats secured us a free 
passage, though the streota were everywhere thronged with 
rioters; but as Monsieur de Villardin might each moment 
bo recognised by some one who had known him during his 
former residence in Paris, I made the best of my way to the 
house of an honest shoemaker, who had served the whole 
household of the duke, and served them well. All the shops 
‘were by this time shut up for fear ot pillage; snd long were 
we obliged to knock before the good man ventured to open 
his door and let ua in: when he did so, however, he showed 
us every sort of kindness, and thanked heaven a thousand 
times for the escape of the duke. Bringing us to o neat 
upper room, where we could He concealed from any oue who 
might enter the lower part of the house, he pointed out to 
us the means of eacaping over the roofs should it becom 
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necessary; but of this neithor Monsicur de Villardin nor 
anyself ontertained the least approhension; und while the good 
shoemaker went down to provide, as far as possible, for our 
comfort and security, we began to breathe more freely than 
we had done for some time, and to talk over the adventares 
of the last few hours. 

“A second time J have to thank you for life,” said Mon- 
eieur de Villardin, after a few exelamations concerning tho 
+ of insanity that had seized upon the Parisians; “a 
second time I have to thank you for life. Take care,” he 
added, with o faint smile, “take care! for you are causing 
me to accumulate debts which I shall never have the moans 
of paying. ut, tell me, how came you here, and where 
have you been for the last three months? Several of your 
men declared they saw you killed in attempting to repulse 
the party who set fire to the Chateau de Virmont, I need. 
hardly tell you that I and Father Ferdinand have grieved 
for you, and Laura has wept for you ever since.” 

“Thank God for thatat leaat!” replied. ‘' Not for your 
grioving for me, my lord, but for safety of Father 

‘erdinand and Mademoiselle do Villardin, in regard to both 
of whom I have beon in # cruel state of anxioty ever since 
last saw thom.” I thon proceeded to detail us briefly as 

sible, all the events that had occurred to me during the 
last three months; and I could see that Monsieur de Villar. 
din, whilo rejoicing in my escape, was moved with uo slight 
indignation both ot the treatment I had received from 
Gaspard de Belleville, and at the fact of his former page 
having been the person to burn hia house to the ground, 

«<The villain,” he said, “did not even know that my 
household and my child were not atill within the building; 
for their escape was owing solely to the civility of the officer 
at the village, who sent up to warn them that he was about 
to march, and that other parties were coming up, who might 
not be 60 well disposed towards them as himself. They 
took advantage of this information in time, and sought 
in one of the cottages in the wood; otherwise they might 
all have been burned indiscriminately; for the firat act that 
the omiy's soldiers was seen to commit waa that of throw- 
ing a number of grenades into the open windows, by which 
a the whole house was fired ie tow ininutes, Itt 
live three days longer,” he added, after detailing theso 
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particulars, “I will represent the whole of that young 
villain’s condnet to the Prince de Condé; he must not go 
auy longer unpunished, whatever may have becn my reasons 
for not dealing severely with him hitherto.”” 

I knew wal that Monsieur de Villardin’s indignation 
would be infinitely increased when we heard alt his other 
obligations to Gaspard da Belleville; but os I hed no 
ii irri him farther at this time, and os the 
tidings that I bore from Suzette, required to be communi- 
ented gently, I determined to reserve them for snother 
moment. ‘J will request you, my lord,” I replied, ‘« when 
you make your complaint against Gaspard de Belleville, to 
tako the same opportunity of soliciting my liberation at the 
hands of the Prince do Condé; for, of course, as I only 
camo out of the sutlor’s in order to rescue you, I must still 
consider myself s prizoner upon parole.” 

“Fear not, fear not, De Juvigny,” he replied; “you 
shall soon be liberated, either as a favour to myself, or upon 
vangom; and you shall find, through my whole lifo, that I 
never forget all the services with which you have con- 
trived to load me in the short space of five or six yoars.”” 

We had atill enough subjects of conversation undiscussed 
to givo us plenty of employment for the rest of the evening, 
copecially as our thoughts were every now and then diverted 
to other subjects by reports brought to us by our worthy 
host of all that was going on in tho city, From him wo 
soon learned that the Maréchal do !'Hopital, on whose 
account Monsieur de Villardin had felt a good deal of 
anxiety, was in a placo of safety, having effected his escape 
from the Hotel de Ville by the means of the Jad Noblet, 
whom we had seen speaking with him. About ten o'clock 
at night we also received the welcome tidings that the mob 
had dispersed, and that large partics of the Garde Bour- 
gooise were patrolling the atreets in every direction; so that 
we might consider the sedition at an end, We remained in 
our concealment, however, during the whole of that night; 
but early the next morning, finding that tranquillity was 
perfectly restored, we ventured out, and after having seen 
Monsieur de Villardin on his road to the court, I turned my 
steps, as had been agreed upon between us, towards the 
camp of the Prince de Condé, in order to give myself up 
and redeem my parole. 
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On inquiring farther, I found thot the army of the princes 
was really on the other side of the river; and crossing over 
by the Cité, 1 made my way on foot towards the open 
grounds of St. Vietor, and the little river of Biévre, between 
which and the Seine I soon perceived the forces of the 
Prince de Condé intrenohed in s position which might bo 
considered perfectly impregnable, at least against any power 
that the court could bring against it. I gave mysell op ast 
prisoner at the first outpost, but demanded to be conducted 
to the prince himrelf, if he were then in the camp. The 
reply, however, was that he was still in Paris, and I was 
consequently led to his Maitre de Camp, who proved to be 
an officer to whom I was known, ho having served with me 
during the siege of Bordeanx, and especially in defence of 
the demi-lune of the Porte Digeaux, From him I received 
evory sort of kinduess and attention, till the princo himeolf 
retamod to the camp, which did not take place for several 
hours, As soon as his arrival was known, I was conducted 
to his quarters, and was at onco admitted to his presence, 
‘Two lacqueya were pulling off his boots end arranging his 
dress, while ho was giving o unmber of orders to those 
cround him, and nt the same time signing two or threo 
Papors which different officora presented for his approval.. 

“Ifo! Moneiour de Juvigoy,” he cried, as soon as his 
Koen oye fell upon me, “I am glad to seo you. Iam glad 
to sco you; but stay a minuto till 1 have despatched nll 
these aifairs, I have a good deal to say to you, for Gour- 
ville has told me all about you.” 

‘The minute which the prince desired me to stay, extonded 
itself to nearly an hour and « half; for no sooner was one 
application attended to, than another was made from a 
different quarter, and as soon ns ono visitor left his presence, 
another entered. 

“Thoro! shut the door,” he eried at length, as soon as 
he found that we were left alone even for a moment; “Jet 
any one who comes wait without till I am ready for them.” 
‘The servant to whom he spoke instantly proceeded to put 
his commands in execution, and turning to me, the prince 
added, in the brief, frank, perhaps abrapt tone, which he 
usually employed, “« Well, Monsieur de Juvigny, I have not 
seen you zines you were playing the garcon apothicaire m 
the castle of Vincennes; and ow scheme did not 
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succeed, and you have now, it seems, turned against me, 
yet 1 am not the less grateful for the extreme risk which 
you then ran in endesyouring to serve me. I hear from 
‘everybody the highost charneter of you. I myself have been 
a witness of your courage and dexierity. Such a person is 
now most needful to me; and what I wished to say to you 
is, that if you will consent to attach youreelf to mo, you 
ehall find me a firm friend and an unfailing protector. I 
will advance you in the service, and whatever post about 
2ay person yoo wil name shall be yours unless it be already 
filled by some old and tried friend.” 

The offer was not only 8 very tempting one, but it was 
difficult to refuse it without the chance of giving offence; 
at least those who did not know the Prince de Condé would 
have thought 80, As it was porfectly impossible for mo to 
comply, however, feeling as 1 did, that he was obsolutely 
in 9 state of rebellion against his king, and that I was even 
then bearing a commission in that monarch’s sorvice, I 
answered him boldly and straightforwardly, which I had 
always found to be tho best way with men of his keon and 
rapid disposition. 

“« Nothing I should consider o higher honour, nothing I 
should fecl to be a greater pleasure, than that of serving 
your highness,” I replied, “ if your highness’s service wero 
compas with that of the king; but you must remember, 
my lord, that I havo bound mysclf by oath to the cause of 

ty.” 





1” eried the Prince de Condé. «¢ In these times 
no one minds such oaths as thoso, Why, there is not on 
officer in my service that does not come and go between my 
camp and the king's a dozen times in the year; and in 
truth, I do not always very well know, when I meet a friend 
in the field, whother he is my own partizan for the time or 
not.” 

All I can reply to your highness,’ I answered, “is, 
that bad I Joined your ‘fires I should, of course, have re- 
mained with them till war were over; and such being my 
feelings, I am afraid that if I can obtain any Froodom eithar 
by ransom or exchange, or the kindness of your highness, 
T roust still go back to the camp of the king, and undergo 
all the defoats which 1 doubt not you intend to inflict upon 
‘as. 
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“Think of it better, think of it better!” replied the 
prince; “* your liberty you certainly shall have; and yuu * 
shall choose whether you will take it at my hands, as a full 
nequittal of all I owe you, for endeavouring to deliver mo 
from Vincennes, or whether, holding still your claim upon 
me for that service, to be discharged by something more 
important hereafter, you will pay a light ransom to Master 
Gaspard de Belleville, who, to say tho truth, ia somewhat 
grasping and avaricious for a0 young a man,”” 

Of course I could not hesitate in regard to which I should 
choose, and therefore, I replied at once, ‘I will endeavour 
to pay whatever ransom your highness may think proper to 
name, and will give an order for it instantly to Monsieur de 
Belleville, though he has no just right to consider me as hia 
prisoner.”” 

“Nay, nay; not so fast, not so fast!” cried the prince; 
* you munt take some little time to think of my proposal, 
De Belleville ia not in the camp just now, but he will be 
here to-morrow or the next day. In the moanwhile, seek out 
Gourville, whom you will find either with the army, or at 
the Hotel de Rochefoucault in Paris. Bid bim make much 
of you, and treat you well on my account, trying all he can 
to persuade you to remain with us. Ney, do not shake your 
hond, but go and think over it better.” 

Ae his last words implied an order to quit him, J imme- 
diately took wy leave and withdrew, somewhat mortified at 
not being able to obtain my freedom as soon as I had 
expected, but fally determined not to flinch from my duty 
in tho slightest degree, however long I might consequently 
be detained a prisoner, 

Almost immediately after quitting the Princo de Condé, 
my good fortune threw me in the way of Gourville, to whom 
T related all that had just |. As far as treating me 
well, he certniny did fallow the injunctions of his highness, 
but in regard to persuading me that it would be better to 
join the party of the pri he most assuredly did not do 
‘as Condé had directed him. He shook his head at the very 
thought, saying, ‘No, no; let those who are attached to 
the party remain stiached to it, for if no divisiona existed 
amongst oureelves, we should do very well, and compel the 
court to take what measures we liked; but it would never 
do for you, who neither know all the intrigues that are 
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going on, nor the men that are conducting thom; and be- 
sides, the party of the court is, at all events, the most 
necate; for, however long the straggle may be protracted, 
it will be the successful side in the end, depend upon it,”” 
By the assistance and attention of Gourville, everything 
that I could want was supplied to me; and, by means of 
some of the bankers in Paris, 1 obtained money upon an 
assigument of my rents in Normandy and Brittany. My 
first care was to repay Gourville the sum I had received 
from him at Stenay, which, of course, he did not affect to 
decline, My next step was to ascertain from him the amount 
which my liberation was likely to cost me, To my inquiries 
on this head, he replied, that he could hardly tell, but that 
when he was in prison at Sedan, it had cost his friends six 
thousand livres to obtain his enlargement. This prospect 
rather frightened me, as such a sum would iearly exhaust 
iy whole income for the year, but, of course, I was 
abiiged to make up my mind to it, and there the matter 


The day following I caught a distant pee of Gaspard 
de Belleville riding through the streots of Paris, and I con- 
sequently begged Gourville to represent to the princa my 
extreme desiro to be set ot liberty. But either he thought 
it worth while to keep mo for s day or two longer, in order 
to make me join his party, or ho was too deeply engaged 
in more important affaira to attend to my request. At 
all events, I could obtain no answer, and remained that 
day and the next, without hearing anything more upon the 
subject. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Trup of delay, I at length resolved to apply onee more to 
the prince in person, though Gourville shook his head, 
laughing, and told me that he could see very plainly thst 
his highness was determined to keep mo some time longer. 
About noon, I went ont to the camp, but on arriving at the 
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door of the house in which the Prince de Condé had fakea 
up his quarters, and which was the tapestry manufactory, 
called Les Gobelins, then belonging to a private individual, 
I was agreeably surprised to find half « dozen of the grooms 
ond attendants. of Monsieur de Villardin, From them I 
learned that the duko had obtained a safo-conduct the pro- 
ceding day, and had arrived on » visit to the prince about 
an hour before. In the ante-chamber I found the officer 
who had brought me to Paris, and who, informing me that 
messengers had already been sent to seek me, directed one 
of the attendanta to let the prince know that I had arrived. 
‘The next moment I was admitted to his highness’s presence, 
and found him seated with Monsieur de Villardin, while 
Gaspard de Belleville atood before them with a sullen and 
downeast countenance, on which I plainly read the work- 
ings of reproof and correotion upon # stubborn and an evil 


‘Tho sound of my step instantly called upon me glance 
from my adversary ns quick 5 lightning, and full of rege 
and hatrod. Condé, however, took no notiec of my approach, 
nd continued the interrogation of his officer, which had 
previously commenced, 

‘* Pray, sir,” he said, “ how came you to fire thechatcau 
atall, when the general order was given to keep silence, 
and conduct the advance with as much sceresy as possibly?” 

“T caused the house to be burned, your highness, by 
order of the Due de Nemours,” replied Gaspard, 

“ But the duko tells me,” rejoined the prince, “that the 
order was given at your suggestion. How was that, sirf 
speak!” 

et My reason for proposing it, my lord,”” replied the officer, 
«« was, that I thought the regiment of Latour might miss its 
way without some signal from us; and by that time the 
Englishman there discovered our march and lighted a 
‘beseon on the hill.’’ 

“For which your highness owes him no great thanks,” 
ssid Monsieur de Villardin, with a amile: “ for the tidings 
‘we received from him enabled us to keep you in check the 
next day.” 

« He did his duty, and be did it well, my good friend,”” 

the prince; “I would to God that my officers 
would do the same! As for you, sir,” be continued, ad- 
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dressing Gaspard de Bolleville, ‘‘it is quite sufficiently 
evident that your motives were not the best in burning the 
Chateau de Virmont, and still more evident, that your conduct 
towards your prisoner afterwards was unworthy and on- 
generous, In regard to tho first, you have certainly taken 
care to shelter yourself under an order from the Duc de 
Nemours; but es you suggested that order, I sball dismias 
you from overy post about my persoz, though you keep your 
company. In regard to the treatment of your prisoner, of 
which Monsieur de Villardin has explained to me the cause, 
Tan, of course, only.reprove you for conduct unbecoming 
a French gentleman. ‘There is no military law which 
enebles me to punish such behaviour, except, indeed, by 
redueing the ransom which may be demanded for him, and 
which I fix at four hundred crowns.” 

Of course Gaspard de Belleville dared not reply to the 
severe terms of the prince; but I saw his eye glare from 
may fe to that of Monsieur de Villardin, with an expression 
which would bave boded neither of us any good, hed his 
means of injuring us been equal to his desire of doing so. 
Monsieur do Villardin declared that be would pay my ran- 
som himself, and immediately gave an order for the sum, 
which Condé delivered into the hands of my adversary, and 
‘bade him retire. 

“I am obliged,” said the prince, in a sort of apologetic 
tone, as soon as we were left without other witnessea— TE 
am obliged to suffer these fellows to make as much of their 
trade as they can, or o great number of them would leave 
me. In other rospects, the system of taking ransoms, which, 
thank God! is becoming less common, is by no means one I 
like. But, however, I have suffered you to eacape at a cheap 
rate, Monsiour de Juvigny,” he added, turning towards me, 
“tand as I find you are determined not to stay with me, I 
suppose I must even let you go.”” 

As these words might be considered as « hint that our 
audience was at an end, Monsiour de Villardin rose, and wa 


took our leave, the prinee laying his hand familiarly upon 
my arm ag we were ‘ing, and saying, in « kind tone, 
«shall not forget Vincennes.” 


Without suffering mo to return to Paris, Monsieur de Vill- 
ardin made one of his servants give me up a horse, and we 
tode together et onee to St. Denis, where the court was 
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then aseembled. 1 now found that some interest had been 
oxcited conceming my fate amongst whom I hed 
scarcely imagined to be acquainted with my existence. To 
Monsieur de Turenne, to the queen, to the young king, and 
to the cardinal, 1 was presented once more by Monsieur do 
‘Villardin, on the occasion of my liberation, and I found that 
each hed something to say to me upon my lste adventures. 
Turenne told me, in his simple manner, that he was very 
much obliged to me for thinking of the beacons, as the speedy 
information communicated to him of the march of the Prince 
do Condé had most likely saved the royal army at Briare, 
‘The queen said that she remembered seeing me at Poitiers, 
and added, that a long imprisooment must be a mare bene- 
ficial thing than was generally supposed, as my appearanco 
was very much improved. 

‘The cardinal said something with » strong Italian accent; 
I saw that it was intended to be witty and pointed, and 
though I did not very well understand it, I smiled, which 
did quite as well. The young king thanked me gracefully 
for my services and attachment to his cause, and added, “I 
trust that moans will occur, ere long, of rewarding your 
exertions and compensating your sufferings in our cause.’” 

All this promised well for my future success in lifes and 
though at that time my ambition was cooped within very 
narrow limits, I must own that I felt 8 good deal of joy at 
the  promect of rising to some atation where I might distin- 
guish myself in the profession of arms. 

‘The pleasure, however, of being free, and of mesting ap- 
Plause where I most desired it, was, indeed, a little alloyed 
by the necessity of communicating to Monsieur de Villardin 
the confession, for such in fact it was, of Suzette. I knew 
not what effect it might ultimately have upon his mind, 
whether good or bad; whether the knowledge of having 
injured an innocent and virtuous woman who had loved him 
dearly, and waa passionately loved by him, might not send 
the sting of remorze still deeper into his heart, especially if 
the fearful suspjcions which I entertained were just; or, 
whether, on the other hand, the discovery that hs had been. 
worked upon and deceived by designing people aud an art- 
ful scheme, that he had been chested into all the acts he 
had committed, and almost driven mad himself by a plot 
which he could hardly have divined, wight not take away 
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some portion of the responsibility which now weighed so 
hoary upon him, and cast a part of the load of cul bility 
upon other shoulders, At all events, I knew that the very 
renewal of a subject which had never bean mentioned for 
several years, would re-awaken e world of painful memories, 
some of which I trusted now slept; and 1 shrank trom the 
task I had undertaken, hoping from day to day that some- 
thing would oceur to render its execution less difficalt, 
Monaiour de Villardin, however, seemed also to svoid the 
topic altogether; and although he knew that I had seen 
Susette several times, and must in his own mind have con- 
nected her name with the memory of his unhappy wifo, yot 
ho never mentioned the circumstance after our arrival at 
St. Denis, and seemed p ly to turn from any reference 
to Gaspard de Belleville and his wife, Tho matter was thus 
rendered more difficult to me; and as I could not but remark 
that the gloom, which I have before noticed, had taken a 
deeper hold of Monsieur de Villsrlin than ever; a3 the 
moment that any active exertion was over, all 
seemed to abandon his mind, and as it pained me to thin! 
of increasing the deep and bitter melancholy in which he 
passed all his solitary hours, I still, as I have said, put off 
‘the task from day to day, till at length the army was ordered. 
to march, and I had scarcely time to attend to anything else 
than the military duties in which I was now em 5 

On my return to the regiment I found that the troop, 
which I commanded before my imprisonment, hed bean 
nearly annihilated by the cross fire into which I hed so 
raahly led them at Virmont. Not above twenty men, in 
deed, had escaped af those of whom it was originally com- 
posed, Monsieur de Villardin, however, had recruited it by 
the addition of sbout forty more; and while we stayed at 
St, Denia I did all that I could,to gain volunteers. Thus, 
when we marched for Compiegne, the troop amounted to 
about eighty men; but, I must confess, that it was alto- 

jer in s much better state than when I had loft it, for 

the number of marches, ckirmishes, and mancuvres, which 
it had since taken part in, under the command of Turenne, 
had done far more to render the men expert, veteran, and 
well-diseiphned, than all the drilling we could give them 
It was very necessary, indeod, that our troopa should be 
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of the best quality, for, at this time, with less than ten thou- 
sand men, we had to make head ageinat the Spanish army 
and the Due de Loraine on the frontiers of Flanders, whilo 
the foree of the princea waa in our rear; not sufficiently 
powerful, indeed, to meet us in the open field, but quite 
sufficiently 20 to render any check that we might receive 
from the superior numbers of the Spaniards utterly fatal to 
the royal cause, 

It is unnecessary to relato the events that immediately 
succeeded, for there are fow people in the present day who 
are not well acquainted with the skilful manccuvres by which 
Turenne, without striking a stroke, compelled the Spanish 
army to evacuate the French territory; and it would be only 
wearisomo in this place to detail the means which he em- 
ployed to arrive at such a fortunate result, This having been 
effected, however, we returned to Gonesse, in order to watch 
the movements of the Prince de Condé, who remained in the 
neighbourhood of Paris for tho purpose of keeping his party 
in the capital from the ruin with which it waa continually 
threatened by tho dissensions of the leaders. 

‘We were soon again in activity; for the Duo de Loraine, 
having once more entered France with a force of sixteen 
thousand men, marched forward, on the side of Champagno, 
to effect his junction with the Prince de Condé, At the 
asine time, that prince decamped from under the walls of 
Paris to meet him, while Turenne hestened to pass the 
Marne st Logni, and advanced with extraordinary rapidity 
upon Brie Comte Robert, where we first encountered the 
troops of the Duc de Loraine, Finding that we wero not 
strong enough to contest that post with him, we tumed, and 
hastened towards Villenenve St. George, but here again the 
troops of Loraine were before us, the town in their possea- 
sion, and the bridge, as well as the heights which command 
it, already oooupied by two companies of infantry and four 
picees of artillery. For the purpose of proceeding with 

ter 5 ed, our own infantry and artilla had been 

to follow; and when he first discovered that this post 
also was in possession of the enemy, Turenne had only with 
him three regiments of cavalry. Wo had all halted, while 
the Marechal rode forward to ascertain the facta with his 
own eyes, but in a minute or two after he cantered back to 
the head of Monsieur de Villardin’s regiment, and epoke a 
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few wards to him in a kindly and smiling manner; and as I 
was not far off, I heard him any, in reply to something which 
the duke had observed, ‘Oh, no! my friend, one troop can 
dislodge them; and then, with our fresh forces, wg can keep 
possession of the ground till the artillery comes up." 

‘What Monsieur de Villardin replied, 1 did not hear; but 
Taurenne immediately answered, ‘Wo will give him the op- 
portunity, at all events;” and i instantly received an order 
to draw out from the little wood that covered us, aud charge 
the company that occupied the heights, An injunetion was 
added not to follow the enemy too far, but to satisfy myself 
with dislodging them from their present post. 

T found no difficulty in executing these commands. Tho 
cnemy reserved their fire till wo were within about fifty 
yards, and then received us with » general discharge. Half 
a dozen men and horses went over at once; but we wore by 
this time in the very heat of tho charge, and not one man 
who was capable of going forward tightened his rein, The 
enemy, who had expected to see us waver, took fright at our 
approach, and after a very faint resistance, ware driven down 
the hill with considerable sleughter. Their guns end am- 
munition were left behind; and when, after some difficulty, 
T could halt my men and bring them back to the heights, I 
found the ground already occupied by Monsieur de Turenne, 
and the cannon which we had taken turned against the bridge, 

The Duc de Loraine, however, not being aware that our 
infantry and artillery had been left bebind, imagined that 
Torenne occupied tho heights in force, and knowing the 
town to be untensble under such circumstances, instantly 
decatnped, and took post upon the Seine, about a league 
farther up. No more skismishing therefore occurred; and 
without being obliged to fire upon either the bridge or the 
town, we remained in tranquil possession of our position till 
the rest of the forces came up, and rendered it completely 
secure. 

Monsieur de Turenne made no observation at the moment 
upon the manner in which J had executed hia commands, nor 
did I expect him to do so, for I knew thet I had not per- 
formed my duty ill, but yet felt quite conscious that I had 
done no niore than my daty. Towards six o’clock in the 
evening, however, I was called to his tent, and found him 
just concluding s despstch, giving notice to the court of the 
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different manceuvrea that had taken place, As soon as I 
entered, he looked up, with one of his calm, intelligent 
smiles, saying merely, “You performed so well what I com- 
manded ypu this morning, that I am going to send you away 
from me, You must carry this despatch to Pontoise, or to 
whatever other town his majesty may now be in; and I doubt 
not that he will appreciate the services of an officer who 
does gallantly and skilfully that which he is commanded, 
without overstepping tho line that is prescribed to him,” A 
number of saperior officers were present at the moment; and 
it may be well conceived that such words from such & man 
inade my cheek glow with unexpected pleasure. 

Monsieur de Villardin, who was also in the tent, followed 
me out, and told me that, while my horses were ing, 
he would write a brief note to his cousin, Monsicar le Tel- 
lier, one of the king’s ministers, who might teach me how 
to turn to some account the favourable terms in which 
Monsiour de Tureone had mentioned me in his despatch. 
Av speed is in all these cases a great object, and the firet 
boarer of good tidings is always likely to be better reocived 
than those who follow after, I neither spared myself nor my 
horsen till I reached Pontoise, which I accomplished with- 
= the slightest interruption in the course of the following 


lay. - 
“Great wos the joy which my arrival spread; for neither 
king nor queen, nor miuieters, had felt themselvos at all easy 
the prospect of s junction botweon the Prince de 
Condé and the Due de Loraine, in the immodiato vicinity 
of Paris; and as Turenne now gaye them the most positive 
assurance that he would he able to keep both those gene- 
rals in check, for at least a month, while the court nego- 
tiated with Aa Parisians, and raised new troops, it may be 
conceived that his despatch proved a very a; ble relief 
to the minds of all. Te luckily vo happenad, dleo, that one 
of the porsans most interested in the tidings which J brought, 
was precisely in the sitaation which best enabled him to 
make my journey ax satisfactory to mysclf as it had proved 
to him. Cardinal Mazarin, having by this time beon forced 
once more to quit France, had left his whole interest in the 
hends of his friend, Monsieur Je Tellier; and that minister, 
who knew that the first reverse on the part of the oonrl 
would induce the parliament to pronounce the cardinal’s 
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banishment etornal, was perhaps more overjoyed than any 
one at the tidings that I brought. I found him out imme- 
diately after my arrival, and communicated the intelligenco 
to him before he had received it from any other person, At 
the very first intelligence, he took me in his arms, and 
hugged me, as if J had been his own son; and then, making 
me sit down to dinner with bim, at which meal he had been 
engaged when I entered, he asked me a multitude of ques- 
tions, seeking evidently a confirmation of the hopes which 
Monsieur de Turenne had held out. 

LT anticipated no immediate reward, however; and ay I 
‘war very anxious to see the rest of the campaign, I deter. 
mined to depart the next doy or the one following, if 1 
could obtain leave to do so; and therefore, on the morning 
after my arrival, I again visited the minister, in order to 
request that he ‘would solicit for me the king's permiseion 
to thot effect. Without making me any reply, he took mo 
by the hand, and led me, followed by a secret with his 
portfolio, to the presence of the young monarch and his 
mother, who were listening to some news from Paris, not 
anite | #0 agreeable in their nature os my tidings had 

raved. 
ai This young gentleman, sire,” said Monsieur le Tellier, 
“+ jn all eagerness to return to the camp, in order to aervo 
Your majesty in the field, but I think you said that you had 
8ome commands for him ere his departure?” 

“You are right,” replied the monarch; ‘‘ are the letters 
drawn up?” 

Le Tellier instantly took = parchment from the portfolio 
which was carried by his secretary, and placed it in the 
hands of the young king, who ran his eye hastily over it. 
Louis then addressed me, in a tone and manner 20 dignified 
and kinglike, that I could not but perceive that a great 
change had wrought itself in his mind since I was firstpre- 
sented to him at Saumur; though I little anticipated at the 
time that the alteration which I marked would go on pro- 
gressively but rapidly, till the careless and somewhat indo- 
lent boy became the greatest monarch of his age. 

«Monsieur de Juvigay,”” he said, “we are informed by the 
Marechal de Turenne, when we held our court at Gien, 
by the prompt and skilful measures which your own judg- 
meat suggested, for conveying immediate information to our 
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gencrals of the advanee of the Prince de Condé, you saved 
as all from vory imminent danger. Ho also informs us, in 
Ins dospatch received yesterday, that you have again highly 
distinguished yourself’ in dislodgag 8 superior body of the 
enemy from the heights above Villencuve St, Goorge, and 
he recommenda you strongly to our notice and favour, We 
ourselves, have not forgotten that you have once been 
soverely wounded, and have suffered a long and cruel im- 
prisonment for your attachment to our cause, oud your 
opposition to the rebels now in arme against us, Monsieur 
lo Tellier, also, upon the authority of Monsieur de Villar- 
din, informs us that in your native country your father and 
mother wero both of gentle blood; but, at all events, it is 
the prerogative of royalty to ennoble, and therefore it is 
that we have caused these letters to be drawn up, not only 
for the purpose of bxpressing our thanks to you for the ser- 
vices you have performed, but also as a proof to all others 
that no one ever will serve us without mectivg due honour 
and recompence.” 

Ie then gave me the parchment that he had received 
from Le Tellior; and though I knew not what it contained, 
I bent my kneo and kissed his mojesty’s hand, with every 
token of gratitude, I thon withdrew, in company with the 
minister, who ag soon a8 we were in ancthor apartment, 
‘pade me open the letters and read the contents. I did ao 
immodiately, and found that the parchment contained let- 
ters patont, conferring on mo the rank and title of Baron 
de Juvigny, and adding, what seemed to me the more solid 
recompence, of a pension of three thousand crowns per an- 
num, chargeable upon the receipts of the duchy of Brittsny, 
“till such time—” go tho letters ran, ‘till euch time a8 
be majesty thought fit to assign me an estate of equal 
value. 


Monsiour le Tellior laid his left hand upon my shoulder 
as I read, and pointing with his right hand to the words 
concerning the pension, he repeated, ‘‘ Three thousand 
crowns! that ie, when you can get them, my young friend;”” 
and laughing gaily, he edded, “which will not be till the 
country is quiet, and these rebels put down. So go, and 
do your best against them; and God send that we may soon 
‘be delivered from their company altogether!”” 

“ Amen!” replied 1; and I doubt not thet Monsieur Io 
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Tollier devoutly believed that it was ihe prospect of my 
three thousand crowns which gave such ferveney to my 
aspirations; but it was, perhaps, that I was heartily tirod of 
civil wars, having seen little else ever since I was born; and 
I certainly did long to be in one good stricken fiold, between 
nations of different tongues and dwelling-pleces, if it were 
but for @ thange. I said nothing, however, to undeceive 
the minister; but taking my leave, with meny thanks for 
honours and rewards, which 1 felt very sure had been ob- 
tained for me fully as much by interest as by merit, I with- 
drew with the letters patent of a barony in my pocket, but 
very little else besides. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


Tr was with great difficulty that I made my way back to 
the army, for by this time Condé had effected his junction 
with thé Due de Loraine, and Turenne had encamped bo- 
tween Limei and the Yeres river, resting on the Seine on 
one side and on a thick wood on the other. The enemy’s 
force, amounting to three times his own, straitened the 
marshal’s camp in every direction; and shut in the angla 
formed by the confinence of the Seine and the Yeres, there 
seemed no possibility of escape for Turenne and hie army. 
I know not to the present dey if this position was or was 
not taken up through an oversight on the part of Turenne; 
and I am rather inclined to think it was, as at the time 
there were not provisions in the camp for four days, and the 
horses were almost entirely without forage; but if it was a 
fault, it was one of those glorious ones which sometimes to 
8 man of genius prove more advantageous than the beat inid 
plan. The result is well known. Turenne planted himself 
there between the enemy and Paris, threw bridges across 
the Seine, opened s commmnication with the neighbouring 
country, ebtsined provisions and forage notwithstanding ail! 
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the efforts of his adversaries to prevont him, and kept 8 
force of treble the number of his own army at bay during 
six weeks, 

Tt was about the fourth dey after the camp was formed 

that I returned from the eourt; but as the whole open 
country was at that time in the hands of the enemy, I had 
very nearly been taken by « strong party on tho retura from 
forging. Strange to say, also, J had well nigh again fallen 
into the hands of Gaspard de Belleville, who commanded 
the escort, having been at one time within two hundred 
yards of him. Nothing but my horse’s speed saved mes 
ior ‘Deing close pursued by some cravates attached to the 
foragers, I was obliged to swim the river, which, however, 
was done with ease, and I found myself in security on the 
other bank, 

Monsieur de Villardin welcomed me with every sign of 
joy, and immediately asked what Monsiour Jo Tellier had 
done for me, He smiled when I told him, saying that he 
had the court would have shown me some more sub- 
stantial mark of favour. 

« However,”’ he added, ‘‘ the king no doubt gave you the 
barony, which costs nothing but parchment and wax, be- 
cause he had nothing else to give. As to the pension of 
three errs as Ther there borg not been such 
acum in treasury for many months, you must not 
calculate upon that.” sf “ 

On examining our camp, I found that Monsieur de Vill- 
ardin, who kept the open field, though some of the officera 
had been fortunate enough to obtain quarters in the little 
hamlets, had caused his tent to be divided into four small 
apartments, of which he assigned me one; and as our time 
passed very dully without any event of importance to occupy 
our attention, I had no excuse even to myself for delaying 
longer the communication which I had promised Suzette to 

‘The duke behaved to me not only as a father, but 
asa kind and affectionate one; and whenever we were not 
engaged in some military duty, we were either sitting to- 
gether in the division of the tent which he called his saloon, 
or walking along the banks of the rivers, mingling various 
subjects of conversation with observations upon the enemy’s 
movements, of which we caught a sight from time to time. 
I thus had plenty of opportunities for telling my tale, had I 
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been able to make up my mind to do s0; but the more nfy 
affection Tor Monsieur de Villardin increased, the more 
Proof of tenderness and regard he gave me, the less willing 

became to wring his heart by all the long details of so 
painfol a theme. 

Thus again I tet day after day slip by, till one morning, 
a8 we were walking slowly along towards Chateau Ablon, 
which Turemne had taken some time before by a coup de 
main, the duke afforded mo himself an opportunity of intro- 
ducing the subject, which I felt must not be longer noglected, 
if I ever intended to perform my task. 

"Do you know, De Juvigny,” he said, addressing me by 
the name which he always now gave me, “I have taken 
a sort of thirst lately to see my little Laura. She will bo 
® good deal changed by this time sinco 1 last saw her. 
Did you not think,” he added, in a sort of under tone, 
‘did you not think that she was growing very like her 
mother!” 

“T think she was, my lord,’’ I replied; ‘and God grant 
bene she may have both her mother’s virtues and her mothor’s 

eau 

“‘ Without her sorrows,” said Monsieur de Villardin, in 
the same low tone, raising his eyes towards tho sky, and 
adding, what from the moving of his lips I thought a prayer. 
Wi it her sorrows,’’ he again repeated, louder, ‘‘ and, 
oh! without any of her father’s faults.” 

“Forgive me, my lord," 1 said, feeling that now was 
the moment, if ever, “forgive me if 1 do a bold thing, and 
attempt to offer you consolation upon your private sor- 
rows.” 

He shook his head with a bitter and melancholy amile, 
replying, ‘Consolation, my dear boy, is in vain, I have 
sought it in every source, religion, philosophy, time, activity, 
danger, and I have never found it. It is the alchemist’s 
elixir of life, a specious name, which can only be believed 
by those who have never tried it.’” 

“Nevertheless, my lord,” I persovered in saying, “I think 
you may find consolation in some facts which I have to tell 
You; especially if, as your words just now implied, s part of 
your grief proceeds from the memory of some faults which 
‘you imagine to have existed in your conduct towards your 
deceased lady.” 
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“All! oli!” said the duke; ‘all proceoda from thoze 
fatal memories; and I am afraid, De Juvigny, tlat you can 
m no degree assuage the burning of a heart, whore thoughta 
jou cannot Ace. 

“Stil 1 must entroat you to listen to me,” I rejoined; 
“for a mon can scarcely be considered guilty, for having 
committed actions which he was urged on to perform by the 
Dasest conspiracy to deceive him and to mislead his hatter 
judgment; and when such evidence was adduced to thake 
hink the innocent guilty, as might well create suspicion 
against an angel of heaven.” 

My words at once showed him that J had something more 
to communicate than mere ordinary topics of ineffectual 
consolation, which fall upon the dull car, but never reach the 
heart; and he soon hecame moro eoger to hear than I was 
totell, Tnroing round quickly, he paused, and gezed at 
me as if he would have searched my very soul, to gather at 
once what I was about to relate, and then exclaimed, “‘Speak! 
speak speak, young man:”’ in a tone and with a manner 
that almost made me fear the effect which Suzette's con- 
fossion might have upon his reason. 

L pointed, however, to the sentinels close by, who wero 
gazing with some sort of wonder at his vehemence; and ro- 
covering command over himself, he walked on with me, with 
his eyes bent upon the ground, while I Pioseeded in a low 
and calm voice, in order that the tidings 1 had to give might 
be fully understood, without irritating his imagination by 
all the adjuncts of emphasis and gesture. 

“You remember, my lord,” I said, ‘that I told you, 
whon we wero together in Paris, on the day of the massacre 
at the Hotel de Ville, that 1 had been saved and well treated 
by Suzotte, who is now the wife of Gaspard de Belleville. 
I told you too, that he bebaves to her in the most brutal 
manner; but [ bsve not found an opportumity of telling you, 
till this moment, that she related to me the whole scheme 
‘by which she and her base husband contrived to decsive 
you snd br cal fr miserable. From a feeling, partly of 
remorse, partly, F believe, of hatred to her it tyrant, 
and partly in consequence of & vow which she made to hor 
confessor, she charged me to detail the whole to you, word 
for word, and che gave me this billet, in order to make you 
yield fall credit to the whole I have to tell. I hevo pro. 
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sorved that billet through everything,” I added, putting it 
into his hands, « thew Ido not think you would have 
doubted my word even had I not possessed it,’”” 

Monsieur do Villardin took it eagerly ont of my hand, 
and read it over with a straining eye; but instantly tumn- 
ing to me, he exclaimed, “It tells me nothing, speak on! 
epeak on! I would believo you, of course, without that; 
speak on!”? 

He had become deadly pale, however; and I paused, ap- 
prebensive of more pe inful consequences if I proceeded, 
saying, “Had I not better wait, my lord, till you are more 
calm? The subject is too painful to you. Had I not 
better wait?” 

“Perhaps you had,” replied Monsieur de Villardin, who 
felt how much he was shaken; “perhaps you had. I will 
soon reeover from this, my dear boy; and whon I can lend 
my rational senses to the consideration of what you have to 

il me, instead of my passions, which are now engaged, I 
will tell you, perhaps to-night, Now give me your arm; 
and with s slow step he tarned back to his tent, where, 
shutting himeelf up in tho inuer division, he remained for 
ay soe sues. e ‘3 ‘y 

t night, however, after retarning from somo other oc- 
cupation® I found him much more calm; for the constant 
struggles he had long been obliged to maintain against his 
own feelings had given him the power of quelling their 
most turbulent efforts, after s short spnce given to re- 
flection. 

“Now Do Juvigny,” bo said, almost as I ontered the 
tent, “now I am capable of listening to your tidings, what- 
ever they may be; so speak on, I can hear you like 
rational being now.” 

As I saw that he was really prepared, I proceeded more 
boldly, and related to him, word for word, as far as my me~ 
mory served me, the account which had been given to mo 
by Suzette, ‘This I was permitted to do uninterrupted, for, 
with his head Jeaning upon his arm, and his hand shading 
his eyea, he listened, without question or comment of any 
ind whatsoever till I had finished all thet I had to any. 
Even for some minutes afterward he remained still buried 
in deep thought, though the words, ‘* Fiends} incernate 
fiends!”’ which once or twice broke from his lips, showed 
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that his mind was busy with the tale of docoit and villany 
which I had just related. 

“You have, indeed,” he ssid at length, given me con- 
solation; or, perhaps, as I had better call it, you have 
afforded to me the means of palliating, to my own mind, the 
errors thet I have committed. I had but one palliation be- 
fore: the consciousness,” and he lowered hie voico as he 
spoke, “the conscioumess of having acted under mental 
aberration. 1t was conaolatory to me to know that I had 
adman; and now,” he continued, with a bitter 
“it is otill more consolatory to me to know that I 
was fool, a gross and ogregious fool! What must be the 
ste of 4 man’s heart when such convictions can be such a 
relief!” 

“T think, my lord,” I replied, willing to do alt that I 
could to eoften tho sting, “1 think that any one might have 
been deceived by such a base and deep laid schome as that 
by which you were betrayed.” 

“Nay, nay,” he odded, “I was a fool, a conaummato 
fool, in everything, and in nono less than in thinking that 
my feolings, and my designs, and my weaknesses, were all 
hidden within my own bosom, when they seem to have been 
as plain to yourself and to those two false and cruel wretches 
as they were to the eyes of heaven. Do not strive to per- 
euade mo that I was not blind and foolish. It is, I tell 
you, it is a consolation to me to know that Iwas so. Deep, 
eternal, overlasting regret will still continue my portion 
throughout life, Every unkind word, every harsh look, 
every ungenarous and cruel action, with which I afflicted 
her who is now a saint in heaven, will rise up night after 
night, and day after day, before my memory, and render 
the sky, that overhangs me and the world around, dark and 
gloomy for ever. Each action, each look, each word, cach 
smile of her who is now no more, vill be remembered with 
sad and inconsolable regret; but, nevertheless, that I was 
myself deceived, that my own wild and mad suspicions were 
not all, that Iwas fooled and played upon, and made to 
act a part my better nature disnvows; this, this, I ac- 
knowledge, presses part of the poison out of the wound, 
and softens the sting of remorse. I thank you for your 
tidings, De Juvigny,” he added, laying his hand kindly 
‘Upen my arm, “I thank you from my very heart. Your 
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voice always brings me comfort, and your arm always 


renders me service. 

He paused for a moment or two agein, and then asked 
me one or two questions coneorning Suzette, to which I 
replied as clearly, but as briefly, as I could, for I thought 
it better to change the painful subject for some other, as 
fast as possible, and having administered the medicine, to 
Tet time work out its effect in ailence. He seemed, how- 
over, to take a pleasure himself in dwelling upon the theme. 
now that it had once been spoken of between un ‘‘ Her 
whole story,” he added, alluding to Suzette, “is so 
minutely consistent with every circumstance which I re- 
member, that I cannot doubt it in the least, To confeas 
one weakness more, I acknowledgo that it is no small com- 
fort to my mind to find every circumstance that deceived 
me, susceptible of a clear and satisfactory explanation; to 
we every cloud of doubt wafted away from the remembrance 
of one who now will live for ever enshrined in my heart, 
not the loss loved, not the less adored, that bitter sorrow 
for her fate, and deop contrition for my faults, embalm her 
memory, and wash her tomb with tears,” 

I was delighted to find that what I told produced such 
an effect; for, to say the truth, I hed been like an unskilfnl 
physician, and knew not at the time that I administered it, 
whether the cup which I had presented to Monsiour de 
Villardin would provo a poison or an antidote, It had 
evidently become the latter, and I doubted not that every 
hour which passed would increase its power. I saw, too, 
that, in some degree, Suzette had shrewdly divined the 
true state of Monsieur de Villardin’s feelings; and that, 
however much he might be convinced before that he had 
deeply wronged his wife, bis mind would never have rested 
estiatied till all the mysterious circumstances, which at first 
aroused his suspicions, had been explained as clearly os 
they were at preaent, From the first offect of the tidinga 
I had given, I was led to expect more beneficial results 
than they afterwards produced, Monsieur de Villardin 
certainly was calmer from that day forward; the sting of 
remorse was, a8 he had said, softened; « part of the load 
was off his head, but still the deep and bitter melancholy 
continued. I could see a slight difference; « shade less in 
the darkness of the gloom that oppressed him, but that was 
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ail Hoe was not 20 often found sitting alone, immersed in 
sad ond frowning thought, 1 saw him more frequently 
with @ book in his hand, and events of Jess importance 
than heretofore would rouse him into activity and exertion. 
Yet he was never what can be called cheerful; despondency 
remained the general character of his mind, and ho still 
aeemed to find that relief in moments of danger and excite- 
ment, which showed that calm thought was a little less 
painfal than heretofore. 

Three weeks of almost perfect inactivity, however, suc- 
ceeded, and with the exception of an occasional unim- 
portant skirmish with the enemy, we passed our time in 
idleness in the camp. In the meanwhile, events were in 
preparation, which were destined to change the sspect of 
political affairs. A schism hed taken place between the 
Prince de Condé and the leaders of the Fronde; the Duke 
of Nemours had been killed by his brother-in-law, the Duke 
of Beaufort, in » duel; the Parisians were gradually be- 
coming heartily sick of turbulence and faction, which they 
found only served, as turbulence and faction always do, to 
promote views of a few intriguing individuals at the 
snorifice of commerce, industry, and Palle good; and 
the court, negotiating with » had by time 
obtained such » preponderance, that it seamed oy to be 
received with open arms in Paris, if the army of me 
could, by any means, be extricated from its present posi- 
tion, and brought nearer to the capital. 

‘At length an express order arrived for Turenno to endea- 
vour, on the very first favourable opportunity, to decamp 
and join the court; and that great general, knowing that 
hin movements were no longer watched by the keen eye of 
Condé, who had gone back in person to Paris, in the belief 
that the royal army could not eseape—determined to at- 
tempt his retreat at once. On the moming of the fourth 

otober, orders were sent to the officer who commanded 
in the town of Corbeil, to raise some redoubts on the 
heights near that place, and bridges having been thrown 
across the river, we waited till night, and then began our 
march in silence. We hastened on ss fast as possible till 
wo got between the Seine and the forest of Senard, when, 
both out flanks being covered, we could advance in security, 
From this point we proceeded more slowly, still looking 
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out, however, for our enemy, who never appeared; and to 
toll the truth, we might have marched in any direction wo 
liked, for we had arrived st Corbeil, antl wero cafo in our 
new position long before the Duke ef Loraine aven per- 
csived that we had quitted our former camp, A longer 
and more difficult march, however, was befuro us, for wo 
had now to join the court at Mantes, and to cross a great 
extent of country in presence of an infinitely superior force. 
Whether the Duke of Lorraine was deceived in regard to 
our movements, or whether ho did not choose to act in the 
absence of the Prince de Condé, I cannot tell; but certain 
it is that we were suffered to proceed without interruption, 
and arrived in the neighbourhood of Seulis withont having 
to fire a shot, 

Tho presence of the army and tho safety of ita troops 
were not the greatest advantages which the court derived 
from thia extraordinary retreat, The miamanagement of 
the Duko of Loraino, and the absence of the Prince do 
Condé from his army, at » moment when his presenco was 
80 much required, ruined entirely the already sinking repu- 
tation of the faction opposed to the court. Tho Parisians, 
who had long begun to hate it, now added contempt to 
dotestation; and we heard at Mantes that Condé himeelf 
had been actually hovted in the streets of tho capital, 
before he quitted it to rejoin his troops. Tremendous 
autumnal rains had now succceded: both provisions and 
forage had by this time been exhausted in the neighbour- 
hood of the prince’s camp; and after one of the moat 
inglorious campaigns that he ever made, Condé found him- 
self obliged to retreat upon Loon, passing within a fow 
miles of our forces at Senlis, 

All was now joy and satisfaction for the moment; but, 
aa neither officers nor men had received any pay for a con- 
siderable time, it became probable that, if the expec- 
tations which they entertained of receiving their arrears 
from the court were disappointed, they would speedily drop 
away, and leave the king without the means of defcnce, 
Under these circumstances, it beeame absolutely necessary 
that the court should venture to return to ths capital; but 
it was not without long discussions and persuasions that 
Tureune induced the queen and her ministers to comply. 
At the time that this was proposed, Monsieur do Villardin 
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and myself had just reached Mantes; ond for o dey or 
tno, all was uncertainty and confusion, different reports 
spreading through the town every hour; now that we were 
to set off directly; now that the queen had positively re- 
fused to trust herself in Paris; now that we were to wait 
for messengers from the capital ere any plan could be 
finally adopted. 

At length, however, the order to prepare for the journey 
was given; and shortly after, the king, the queen, the 
ministers, with a long train of ladies and gentlemen, set 
out in carriages which had once been splendid, but were 
80 no longer, while guards, officers, attendants, and cour- 
tiers on horseback, made up o procession of nearly a mile 
in Jength. 

In this order wo reached St. Germains, when again 
‘uncertainty seized upon all our movements; and for three 
days I do not think any one had the slightest idea whether 
the next day would see us on our road forward to Paris or 
back to Mantes, The bolder counsels of Turenne, how- 
ever, prevailed; and on the fourth day we once more began 
our march, with the addition of » great number of the 
inhabitants of St. Germains on foot, who swelled the cor- 
tego without increasing its splendour; for, to say the truth, 
such was the poverty of the court end all about it, auch 
was tho difficulty which covery nobleman experienced in pro- 
curing remittances from his estates, however near or how- 
ever distant, and euch wos the battered and travel-soiled 
equipago of all tho officers and military followers, that it 
Was very dificult to sey which was the shabbiest in appear- 
ance, the rabble of carriages, of horsemen, or of pedestrians. 
‘We wound on, however, towards the capital, contrary to 
the opinion of msny who were obliged to form part of' the 
cavalcade, till we arrived within a few miles of Paris; but, 
in the midst of the Bots de Boulogne, we were met by a 
party of cavaliers from the city, who came up at full gallop, 
and calling to the front horsemen to stop, approached res- 
pectfully to the side of the queen’s earriage. They now 
besought her majesty and the ministers to think well what 
they wero doing before they brought the young king into 
the capitel; they represented in strong torms the troubled 
atate of the city. and they assured their hearers that the 
Duke of Orleans, who had been declared by the parliament 
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Jieutenant-generat of the kingdom, was actually arranging 
a plan for seizing upon the monarch’s person, and causing 
& geveral revolt in the metropolis. 

‘OF course such tidings sproad terror and dismay amongst 
the greater part of those who formed the royal procession ; 
but upon examination it was found, that the messengers 
who bore this threatening intelligence, sevoral of whom 
were known, might be reasonably suspected as belonging 
generally to the party of the Fronde, which had overything 
to apprehend from the reception of the court in Paris. 
Nevertheless, the risk was certainly great. 

An inataut order was now given for the procession to 
halt, and for all persona, except the ministera and o few of 
the geusral officers, to withdraw to a certain distance from 
the royal carriogs, This was immediately done, and the 
queen held a sort of council in the midst of the Bois de 
Boulogne. 1 heard afterwerds that the voices of all, 
generals and ministers alike, with the exception of Turenne 
and Monsieur de Villardin, were given in favour of an im- 
mat return to St, Germains. Those two officers, how- 
ever, 6o strongly exposed all the weskuess and folly of euch 
& step, that the queen herself and the young king both 
declared their resolution to proceed, suspecting, what I 
believe really was the case, that the sugurs of evil, by 
whom we had been joined, hed been sent out on purpose 
to terrify the court, if possible, and prevent it from taking 
step which would be ruinous to the party of the Fronde, 

As soon ss this was decided, we once more commenced 
our march, and ere long were within sight of the gates of 
Paris. An immense multitude of all ages, classes, and des. 
criptions, were at that very moment streaming forth from 
the city; and I could see, as I rode along, more than one 
anxious face protruded from the carriages, to examine the 
erowd which we were now rapidly approaching. I dare say 
that the memory of the massacre at the Hotel de Ville was 
at that very moment strong in the minds of all, We ad- 
vanced with apparent boldness, however, into the very 
midst of the crowd. Several stragglera, it seems, had 
found their way forward, and had informed the people that 
an attempt hed ‘been made to prevent the king from enter- 
ing Paris, but that he had determined to trust himself in 
the herds of his subjecte. Nevertheless, for » moment or 
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two, a8 we came up, there was o dead silence, which, I 
confess, appeared to me somewhst ominous, till the royal 
carriage was in the heart of a multitude, consisting of cer- 
tainly not lesa then a hundred thousand persons: but, at 
that instant, o Joud and universal shout of “ Vive le Roi!” 
burat from every tongue, and doubt aud apprehension were 
all at an end for over. 


COUAPTER XXX. 


Neve, porhaps, had turbulence and disorder worked its 
own. curo more completely than in Paris. The goneral rain 
which had overtaken every sort of art and trade, had dis- 
gusted all those classes, which in times of tranquillity are so 
potent to do good, and in times of disturbance are so potent 
to do ovils and they who had been the foremost in supporti 
faction, were now the loudest in their outery for general 
aubmission, Unhappily, nations almost always pass from 
one extrome to the other; and now yiolding too much to the 
royal authority, where they hud before conceded too little, 
the parliament again verified every edict of the crown, and 
the poople only murmured that the parhament protended to 
deliberate in oboying the will gf the king, In one word, 
tho faction of the Fronde was at an end, and though a 
general indomnity was granted to all who submitted within 
fifteon days, yet tho rebel leaders were banished from the 
capital, and the Cardinal de Retz, the chief mover of every 
tumult and every intrigue, was arrested in the ante-chamber 
of the queen, and confined in the castle of Vincennes, 

Tho greater part of these scenes, however, passed after I 
had quitted Paris; for two days subsequent to the retura 
of tha court to the capital, I once more followed Monsieur 
de Villardin to the camp. Turenne soon again joined the 
army, but his forces were now placed upon a differeut footing 
from that ou which they had hitherto stood. New regiments 
joined us each day, those that were already collected wero 
speedily recruited, and in taking the ficld to foree the Prince 
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de Condé to evacuate France, Turenne found himself at the 
head of a superior, rather than an inferior force. 

Through the whole of the events that succeeded I con- 
tinued to sorve in the regimont of Monsieur de Villardin, 
but nothing of any interest occurred in my private history 
till the end of the campaign, when, after the capture of Bar 
Te Due, Chateau Porcien, and Vervins, Turenne dispersed 
his army in winter quarters, and returned to Paris with the 
greater part of his offcors, 

Monsieur de Villardin now at once took up his abode in 
his hotel in the capital, which had escaped all the outrages 
that had ooourred, although not a fow of the best houses in 
the town had been pillaged at one time or another during 
the civil wars. His intention was to remain for two or 
three weeka in Paris, and then proceed to Dumont, to which 
pisces as I before said, Mademoiselle de Villardin and Father 

‘erdinand had been sent after the burning of the chateau 
of Virmont. Ere we had been in the capital three days, 
however, a messenger arrived from Brittany, bearing the sed 
tidings that Laura had been attacked y violent fever, 
which left but little hope of her life. We were preparin; 
to go out in the evening when Monsicur de Villardin reoviv. 
the letter communicating this bitter intelligence, and clasping 
his hands together with agitation he could not master, he 
exclaimed, “ She will dio! Of course, she will die! It is 
a part of my punishment!”” 

I tried to raise his hopes, but in vain; and as the next 
best thing was to foree him into activity, I proposed that 
wo should instantly set out for Dumont, He caught eagerly 
at the ides, and as we could not depart without permiasion, 
which was not to be obtained till the next morning, a ser- 
vant was despatched as an avant-courier, both to order re- 
Taya of horses to be ready at certain hours upon the road, 
and give notice of our coming st the chateau. 

As soon as the royal leave was obtained the next morning, 
we mounted our horses and began our journey, No time 
waa lost upon the road, and in a very short space, consider- 
ing the distance, we arrived at the spot which had been tha 
sgene of so many painfal events, It wae Iucky, perhaps, 
that Monsieur de Villardin had other matter of deep interest 
to oeoupy his mind, and call it from sll the associstions with 
which the place was connectod; yet though eagerness to 
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hear whether hia child was yet in life was certainly pre- 
dominant, I could see plainly that his whole frame was 
shaken, and his very soul moved as we rode through tho 
park to the chateau. 

The sound of our horses’ feet bad brought Father Ferdi- 
nand to the terrace; and there was 8 bland smile upon his 
Tip, which told us at once that he had good tidings in storo 
for our welcome, 

She is better, my brother; she is better,” he said, 
taking Monsieur de Villardin’s hand as he dismounted, “I 
trust that all danger is over.”” 

“Thank God!" cried the duke, and without staying to 
‘ask more, he strode on towards his daughter's apartments, 
I looked after him with no small feelings of interest, and 
to toll the truth, { would fain have accompanied him to seo 
the dear little girl who had twined herself round my heart 
by so many strange ties. As 1 gazed, however, towards the 
great staircase, down which from s high window the sun 
‘was shining 60 strongly as almost to dazzle my eyes, I sud- 
denly thought I saw a beautiful boy of four or five years of 
age cross the ond of the staircase and disappear in the pas- 
sages beyond. 

‘athor Ferdinand was standing beside me, asking me a 
number of kindly questions concerning myself and Monsieur 
de Viltardin, and t turned to him with some surprise as the 
boy passed across, but he seemed to have seon nothing; 
and doubting my sensos, I answered his questions without 
taking any further notice, quite sure that if such a boing as 
T fancied I had beheld was in the chateau, I should soon 
see him again, I had many a question to ask in return; 
and he repaid the account I gave of all my adventures, by 
fuller detail of what had occurred at Virmont than I had 
yet received, and by a sketch of the quist life he had been 
passing at Damont with his young charge, of whom he apoke 
in terms of the most unmingled affection and tenderness, 

In about an hour the good priest was called to Monsiou: 
de Villardin; and sithough I was somewhat fatigued, I 

«proceeded to visit all my old haunvs about the house, with 
feelings which, I suppose, every one must have experienced 
on returning, after a long absence, to scenes in which events 
of deep and lesting interest had taken place. Everything, 
however, was exactly az I had left it; the very furniture 
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esemed standing in the samo places; and as I went from 
room to room, nothing would have told me that I had been 
absent more than five days, instead of five years, from Du- 
mont, exeept the many changes in my own bosom, which 
formed s strange contrast with the unaltered situation of 
everything around me. 

As almost all the old servents had accompanied us to 
Virmont, it was not so long since I had seen them; but I 
was glad to find that even the time I had been absent had 
only served to make them welcome my return with the 
greater pleasure, and from the kind aud yet respectful 
manner in which they crowded round me, and inquired after 
my health and happiness, I could almost have fancied my- 
self the young heir returning to his father’s house, after 
some long and perilous expedition. My old friend, Jerome, 
seemed particularly delighted, and related, with tears iu his 
eyes, how all the household had been affected when they 
hoard that 1 had boen killed on the terrace at Virmout, 

In reply to my questions concerning hie nephew, he in- 
formed me, with joy and pride, that good Jacques Marlot 
had fully justified me in saving him from the 8, wd 
had made a happy transition from the atate of an indifferent 

‘inter to that of a steady, wealthy, respectable farmer, 

lo would be delighted to see me, he added, and to show 
mae all the thriving children with which the good-tempered 
brunette he had t: to his bosom had blessed his fireside 
since last I saw him, Promising to go down and pay hin 
a visit the next day, I left the good old man, and returned. 
to the hbrary, intending to wait there for Monsieur do Vil 
Jardin, I found him there, however, already; and os he 
‘was+in conversation with Father Ferdinand, I was imme~ 
diately about to withdraw, when he beckoned me into the 
room, saying, with a smile, “A fair lady has been asking 
for you, De Juvigny, and will not be satisfied till you pay 
her a visit. Your play-fellow has not forgotten you, J can 
sagure you,” 

I expressed, of course, how delighted I should be to see 
her; and the dake immediately led me up to Laura’s apart- 
ments, where I found her stretched upon a sofa a good Seal 
changed, it is true, and pale and languid from the illuess 
she had lately undergone. She was still, however, a lively, 
sweot girl of little more than twelve years old, and with 
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the same sffectionate familiarity in which we had always 
lived, she put her arms round me whenever I approached, 
and kissed my cheek as I bent over her. 

Monsieur de Villardin smiled. <‘ You see, Leura,” he 
said, “as I told you, he has grown great man since you 
saw him, and you must now call him Monsieur le Baron de 
Juvigny.”” 

“No, n0,” replied she, half angrily; ‘he shall never be 
anything but John Hall with me; the seme Jobn Hall who 
saved my life, and saved your life, papa.” 

+ He has eaved it again, my dear child,” replied Monsieur 
do Villardin, ‘‘and conferred many another benefit on me, 
besides.” 

“Thank you, thank you!” cried she, holding out her 
hand to me; ‘and pray always do be near paps, and take 
care of him; for you know I have no one else to love in the 
world but him, and you, and good Father Ferdinand, now 
that mamma is dead,”” 

Monsicur de Villardin burst into tears, and quitted the 
apartment, while our good friend Lise, who had now become 
Mademoiselle de Villardin’s chief attendant, chid her for 
mentioning her mother to Monsieur de Villardin, saying, 
“You know, Mademoiselle Laura, he is 0 grieved for her 
that it is painful for him eyon to hear her nawed,”” 

*So am I grieved for her,” replied Laura; “yet I always 
love 40 think of her, and hope that I shall never forget her.” 

After speaking a few words of greeting to Lise, and a few. 
mors to Madomoisolle do Villardin, seeing that she was for 
109 weak to bear much conversation, I left her, and retiring 
io my own spartmonts, lay down to rest. 

The next moming early I set out to visit good Jeaques 
‘Marlot, taking the intondant’s house by the way, os I had 
fall three years’ arrears of rente to receive from hin, and it 
hed become necessary for me to put my own little establish- 
ment upon rather « better footing than it had beea during 
the war, Qne of the soldiers of Monsiour de Villardin’s 
regiment had served me for both groom and valet-de-cham- 
bre; and as I now looked upon myself as a very wealthy and 
prosperous personage, I had resolved that my horses at least 
phoutd have the advantago of » poraoual attendant, though 
I required one but little mysclf. 

I found the intendant quite ready to settle accounts with 
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me, though in his cool, shrewd manner, he cited a good many 
deductions, which were to be made from the gross gum that 
Thpd to receive. Some of which I suffered to pass, but somo 
of which I contested suecossfully, and by so doing raised 
myself, I am convinced, several steps higher in the opinion 
-of the intendant, who thought the acme of human judgment. 
and diseretion consisted in the nice calenlation of livres, 
Parisis and Tournois, From his dwelling I proceeded im- 
mediately to my own house of Juvigny, which I found so 
much improved under the care and taste of good Jacques 
Marlot, that I could not help blessing my stars for having 
sent mo such » tenant, although he paid no rent for tho 
dwelling, I soon after found, however, that in addition to 
‘the form of the good Ureulines, which he continued to manage 
with great care, he rented from his wifo’s uncle, the inten- 
dant, my farm of Juvigny also, which was prospering in 
remarkable dogree; and in fact, tho affairs of good Jacques 
Marlot seemed to have taken a turn at the gallows’ fot, 
sud to have gone on in constant success ever since, 

‘ The servant who had been sent on to Dumont beforo 
‘Monsieur de Villazdin and myself, had, amongst other pieces 
of news, communicated to the whole houschold my new 
dignity as Baron de Juvigny, and as soon as Jacques Marlot 
bebe mo, he made me a lowly reveronco, in compliment to 
my new dignity, though with the solomnity which pervaded 
his salutation there was mixed a certain touch of droll hu- 
mour, which showed that he had not quite forgot the John 
Marston [ali whom he had formerly known, Laughing at 
the BMonseigneur with which he addressed mo, I tuld him to 
wait a fow years, aud if iny fortumes went on ss prosporously 
as they had begun, he should havo cause to give me that 
epithet. After the first salutations, he led me into his dwel- 
Jing, and I found Madame Mariot settled down completely 
into @ pretty bustling farmer’s wife, skilled in poultry and 
butter, and all the particulars appertaining to her calling, 
while three rosy children, in gradual ascent from the infant 
in arms to the red-cheeked riotous boy, atforded sufficient 
employment to all her leisure time. 

"This seemod tho extent of her family; but before I had 
heen ten minutes in the houre, [heard & step running across 
the room above, and the moment after, the same beautiful 
boy, of whom I had caught » momentary glance at the 
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chntoau, burst into the room, and stood gazing at me with 
some surprise. 

“What! another! mon cher philosophe?”’ I cried; “what, 
four since I left you?” 

“No, no,” replied Jacques Marlot, laughing, ‘that is no 
son of mine, though he could not bes better boy if he were, 
He is the child of a poor gentleman who was killed in the 
fate wars, and whom we have to take care of.” 

‘Thore was something in the poor boy's fate so similar to 
my own, that, though Jacques Merlot did not enter into fur- 
ther detnils at that time, I could not but feel interested in 
him; and perhaps, for there are, I believe, few poople on 
whom personal appearance has no effect, I might be some- 
what influenced, too, by his fine countenance and noble 
mien, which were extraordinary in o child of his age. Call- 
ing him to me, I set Lim on my knee, and was soon high in 
his good graces. Ho admired the tassele of my cloak, 
played with the hilt of my sword, and was speedily in a full 
careor of questions, which, with childish rapidity, he searcely 
waited to hear answered, I found afterwards from Jacques 
Marlot that both his father and mother were dead, ond that 
he had none but some very distant relations living in one of 
the far provinces of France. Everything 1 sow and every- 
thing I heard of him increased the interest I felt more and 
more; and at length, remarking that he had acquired o 
strong Breton acccnt, I asked the ci-devant printer how he, 
who knew better, could suffer the child to speak such a 
patois, adding, “You had better give him to me, and {et 
me make him my page.” 

“ Are you serious?” demanded Jacques Marlot: ‘if you 
are, I dare say the matter might easily be menaged; but, 
of course, I must have the consent of his friends. 

Although 1 had no idea, at the time that I did make the 
proposal, that there was any chance of its being acrepted, 
and although the boy was in reality too young to be of any 
sorvice to me os & page, yet the having once said it, toge- 
ther, perhaps, with » slight touch of romance in my own 
disposition, and » real interest in the poor boy’s situation, 
made me adhere to my offer; and after saying that I was 
serious, I asked who the boy’s friends were, and what was 
their real station in life, 

"Oh! as to his rank,” replied Jacques Marlot, “he is of 
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as noble blood as any in the andy though poor enough, T 
believe; but, however, as it was Father Ferdinand, the good 
confessor at the chsteau, who put him under my care, I 
must, of course, speak with him before I can consent to 
anything."” 

. Whenever he mentioned the name of Father Fordinand, 
it struck me that there was a likeness between the boy and 
the priest, which might have made me suspect some nearer 
relationship betwoen them than a vow of celibacy would well 
have sdmitted, had not tho character of Father Ferdinand 
been of that pure aud simple cast, severe upon himself, yet 
lenient to others, which set all suspicion at defiance. 

“I will speak with the good father mysolf,” I said. 
“What is your name, my boy?” 

“Clement de la Marke,” he replied, 

«And will you go and be my page?” I asked. 

* Yes, that I will,” he answered, “‘if you will lot me como 
and see Mattre Jacques and the Indies of St. Ursula, whom 
he takes me to visit.’” 

“« Ay, and who kiss you and give you sweetmeats, too, 
Clement,” added the good farmer. “You see, he knows 
how to make conditions already, Monsieur Je Baron.”” 

“Ho is very right,” replied I, rising to depart; “but, 
however, I will speak with Father Ferdinand, and if ho 
consent, he shall come up and be my page at the chateau.” 

“Oh! I shall be so glad of thet,” cried the boy; “for 
then I shall see Mademoiselle Laura covery day, and they told 
me yesterday that I should not see hor again for a long 
time.” 


T took upon me to promise that, in this desire at leant, he 
should be gratified, and mounting my horee, after some fur- 
ther conversation with Maitre Jacques, I rode back fully 
resolved to speak with Father Ferdinand upon the subject 
of the boy; and if he consented on his part, and Monsieur 
de Villerdin had no objection, to take little Clement, and 
breed him up for o soldier, as I had been bred up myself. 
However, aa I rode on, my romance cooled « little. I 
recollected that I had seeu tho child but twice, and that the 
good father might well accuse me of boyish romance, and 
treat my request as the offspring of a mere idle whim; and 
feeling somewhat ashamed to speak to him upon tho subject, 
I let tho doy pass without doing so, The next morning, 
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accusing myself of irresolution, I descended early, intending 
to make the proposal. On going to the confessor’s apart- 
ments, however, I found that he was out, and when he 
returned, about an hour sfterwarda, he came himself to seek 
me. IIo then told me that, on going down to the convent, 
on the other eide of the water, he had met Jacques Marlot, 
who had informed him of my offer. 

“«T will take two days, my aon,” he said, “to consider of 
what you propose; but you must fully understand the boy's 
situation before you take upon yourself what I conceive to be 
ahoavy responsibility. You must remember that his family 
is noble, and I must also tell you that, though he does not 
yhosaess at present above three thousand livres a year, to pay 
all his oxpenses, yet on the death of some distant relations, 
there is a probability of his suecoeding to a very large estate, 
This education, therefore, must fit him fora change of station, 

‘while it may be ae well not to let him know that such an 
event is even possible,’? 

“Tn regard to his education, my good father,"’ J replied, 
*‘all T can give him, {am afraid, will be a military one; but 
as I trust that you and I will nover again be separated so 
long as wo havo lately boon, you must take upon yoursclf 
tw supply all that which 1 am incompetent to afford.”” 

“ Willingly, willingly,” rephed Father Ferdinand; “and 
I think, upon those conditions, there can be no other difti- 
wulty; yet, still, I should hke to consider of the matter for 
at least two duys; and in the mean while, you can ask Mun- 
sieur de Villardin’s approbation of these arrangements,” 

“Qh! I am eure he will consent,” replied I, ‘if you, on 
Your part, have power to consent fur young Clement de Jo 
Marke, whieh I suppose you have,” I'added, with o smile, 
“for he is 60 like you that there must be some relationship.” 

“Is in very extraordinary,” replied Father Ferdinand, 
“<but there certainly is a likenvss strong enough to be visible 
to my own eyes; and yet ho bes nearer relations tMan my- 
self living, to whom his resemblance is not so great.” 

Two days after thia conversation, I informed Father 
Ferdinand that Monsieur de Villardin hed consented to my 
making any arrangement af the kind that I liked. He, on 
hia part, signified his fall approbation, and on the subse- 
quent evening, little Clement de 1s Marke was removed to 
the chateau. So engaging were his manners, and s0 amiable 
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hia disposition, that though Monsieur de Viliardin smiled at 
the diminutive size of my page, I myself remained very well 
satisfied with the transaction; and fortunately, soon after- 
wards I procured » burly Breton os a groom, who mado 
up in size for all that little Clemout wanted, 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


‘Tne convalencence of Laura de Villardin procecded rapidly, 
and she was eoon able to take the air in the huge lumbering 
eoach of mee | times, =~ was a very epi sort of 
machine from the and gilded equipages of resent 
day. Iwas ‘lwaye celected to ony er from her couch to 
the carriage; and no one suspecting that our feelings would 
ever become dangerous to our own peace, our childish par- 
tiality only excited o amile on the part of Monsieur do 
‘Villardin, and was the source of no small pleasure to our- 
selves. As she acquired strength, it was decided by her 
phy: that exercise on horseback would complete her 
recovery; and I sought and obtained the task both of break- 
ing a horse for her service and teaching her to ride, Sho 
was then as sweet a girl as over I beheld, and each day was 
adding new graces to her person and to her mind. Her 
heart was as gentle and as kind as that of Madame de 
‘Villardin, and she had a degroe of the same graceful play- 
fulneas, which I had observed in her mother when firet I 
saw her, mingled with the deeper and moro intense feelings, 
which, misguided and abused, had been the cause of misery 
in her father’s bosom. - 

The hours fled in great happiness for nearly throe months, 
‘but at length the time for renewing the military opera erred 
against the Spaniards |, and messengers from the 
Pongo erecng np peg ngerpine 
required at head-quarters. 

it was necessary, of course, to obey the eummons, and 
all our preparations were speedily concluded. ‘Laura and 
the whole household were removed to the Prés Vallée before 
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our departure, in order thst masters might be obtained {rom 
Rennes to instruct Mademoieelle de Villardin in oll those 
necomplishments which were required in society from a 

‘of her rank; and as my little page, Clement de la 
Marke, was too young to accompany me to the tented field, 
J left him under the care of Father Ferdinand, in order that 
he might derive every advantage from tho same facility of 
procuring instraction. 

Before we quitted Dumont, however, Monsieur de Villardin, 
who never loft any service I did him unrequited, proposed 
to give me in exchange for the very uncertain pension which 
the government had bestowed upon me, a farm which lay 
contiguous to Juvigny, and which certainly rendered my 
baronial lands of a very respectable extent. 1 pointed out 
to the duke that the present rents of the farm were far moro 
than the amount of the pension, and that it was likely to 

icld still moro, but he insisted upon the arrangement; and 

clearly saw that he wiehod to recom) the assistance I 
had afforded him at the Hotel de Ville, without rendering 
hia gift burdensome, by bestowing it in the shape of o 
reward. 

As I know well that fully one half of his income remained 
unemployed, and had Jong leamed to look upon him aa o 
father, his benefits hed nothing galling in them to any of tho 
weaknesses of my nature, and I willingly accepted his offer. 
‘The necossary papers were drawn n up and signed, ere we set 
out for the army; and I need hardly say that the benefit 
conforred did not excite the less gratitude in my bosom, 
‘because the donation was delicately veiled under the sem- 
blance of an exchange. . 

It will bo unnecessary to follow the armios of Franco 
through tho compaign thet ensued, or to trace my own 
individual career in the service, which waa simply that of a 
young officer, possessod of considerable interest, who rose 
more by fortunate cireumstances, and the exertions of a fow 
indefatigable friends, than by any particular credit of my 
own, It is true that I was active and vigilant, and did not 
‘want courage; but at the same time, I cannot but acknow- 
Jedge that both Monsicur de Villardin and Monsieur de 
Turenne made more of those qualities in my person than 
they deserved. After having followed the royal army 
‘through oll its marches and countermarches, after having 
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done what I could to distinguish myself at the siege of 
Rhetel and of Mouson, and after having token part i the 
deliverance of Rocroy, I returned to Brittany with Monsieur 
de Villardin at the end of the campaign, considerably 
richer in honour than I had set out, 

Everything at the Prés Vallée was as we left it, or so 
nearly so, that it seemed as if that part of the world had 
stood still, whilo wo had been hurried through so many 
different scenes and events, Father Ferdinand appeared 
hardly changed in the least; and though Loura had grown 
taller, she waa atill a girl, My little page, indeed, had 
greatly improved, and in the couple of months that wo 
spent at the chateau, wound himsclf not only round my 
heart, but also round that of Monsiour do Villordin himself; 
and when at our departure he petitioned earnestly to bo 
taken with us, I thought that the duke himself soemed 
inelined to second his request, 

Judging it better for himsclf, however, I left him for 
another year, and proceeded with Monsieur do Villardin to 
attend the coronation of the young king, » summons to 
which ceremony hal curtailed our stay in Brittany. 

During tho festivities that succecded, Monsiour de Vil- 
lnrdin became first acquainted with the Count de Laval, ot 
whom I shall have more to spesk hereafter, He was, as 
every one knows, wealthy and powerful, and though he was 
cold, and somewhat haughty, yet he was, I believe, a mau 
of generous feelings, and a noble disposition, of which I had 
ultimately an extraordinary proof, He prid considerable 
attention to Monsieur de Vitlerdio, and it struck me from 
the first that he had some motive with which I was not 
aware, in the advances that he made towards the duke, 

To myself, be always showed himself polite, though 
distant; and I was glad to find, as his acquaintance with 
Monsieur de Villardin advanced, that he was not inclined to 
assume s degree of superiority in his manners towards me, 
which I might not have been disposed to tolerate. Ile was, 
as havo said, somewhat haughty in his manners to every 
‘one, but cortainly not more ao towards myself than towarda 
others. 

Soon after the coronation, we again quitted the court, and 
joined the » Which began its operations by the siege of 
‘Beenay. The Prince de Condé and the Spanish ‘troops 
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having str oed to draw us away, by the aliack of Arras, 
Monwiour de Turenne marched to its relief, leaving Monsieur 
do Faber to carry on tho works against Stenay, I remained 
with the army of the Jutier till the capitulation of the place, 
after which ‘wo rejoined Turenne, No sooner was tho 
junction of the two armies offected, than it was determined 
to attack the lines before Arras, which was accordingly 
dono; and notwithstanding the cabals of reveral of our own 
officers, and tho gallantry and skill of Condé, the Spanieh 
entreuchments were forced at several points, and the enemy 
obliged to retire procipitately to Cambray, The compaign 
then proceeded with uninterrupted success, several fronticr 
towns wore taken, aud at longth, after a year of glory, 
Turenne dispersed his troops in winter-quariers, and Mon- 
sieur de Villardin returned to Brittany. 

For my own part, 1 was rewarded for avy littlo services 
that I might have performed, by receiving the government of 
the small town of Binches, nt took possession of my new 
command with no small pride and ure. The dutios, 
however, thus imposed upon me, of course prevented my 
uaual jourucy into Brittany; and although in the midst of 
the winter, I obtained leave to visit Pars, aud spent sevoral 
pleasant days with my friend and benefactor, Lord Masterton, 
yet when I came to resume my command, it began to seem 
tiresome and irksome, and I soon found that I would a great 
deal rather have been in Diittany than at Binches, I longed 
to seo Loura, and Father Fordinand, aud wy little page, and 
all the old familiar faces of the chateau; to spend the days 
of wintor and spring in the sports of the field and tho busy 
idleness of country occupations, and the evenings in reading 
or in conversation with those whose thoughts and feelings 
flowed habitually in the same current with my own. Instead 
of all this, I had nothing but the petty state aud dull routine 
which follows the governor of s small town; and all I could 
do to amuse myself was comprised in keeping a continual 
watch upon the enemy’s frontier, and making such littlo 
expeditions as the nature of my command permitted. 

‘In these enterprises I occasionally met with some adven- 
tures ber rial entertainment; but the only event 
worth relating, was the capture of two persons 
‘whom I have had oooeaion to mention moro than ens. A 
trace of a few woeks had been concluded in the early part 
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of epring, and I did all that I could to securs to tho inhabi- 
tants of the fronticr Jands even a short space of tranqnillitys 
but I soon found that the inactivity of both armies was 
soized by the hordes of marauders. which a long war had 
called into being, as an opportunity for pillago and exaction, 
I was instructed, if possible, to punish some of these bands 
of plunderers; and having heard ot some morements on the 
part of the enemy, although the truce was not yot at an 
end, I sent out a party to reconnoitre, who fell in with a 
body of Spaniards aud Germans, aud in a charge took about 
half-s-dozen officers and soldiers, amongst whom were tho 
two leaders of the adverse troop. ‘Tho prisoners wero 
immediately brought into Binches, followed by a crowd of 
the try of the neighbouring villages, who charged 
them loudly with being mere plunderers and assassins, and 
accused them of o number of acts, certainly not very 
honourable to the military character. 

All this wes reported to mo by the officer who took them, 
nnd who, at the same time, laid before mo a number of 
articles of « very miscellaneous description, which had been 
found upon their persons, or amongst their baggage, and 
which tonded strongly to confirm the charges made by the 
peasantry. Learning upon inquiry that the two leadors 
‘wero Frenchmen, and knowing, os I have mentioned, that 
under the pretext of the war, a most isgrenstol system of 
rapive and robbery was carried on upon the frontier, which 
system I had bean commanded to put down by the moat 
severe measures, I determined sternly to hang one of those 
gentlemen before the gate of the town; an act which I was 
authorized to perform by my given instructions, and which 
had more than once been executed by the Spanish officers 
under similar circumstances. 

Resolving to make them draw lots for the fate to which 
I destined one of them, I ordered them to be brought before 
me; but my purpose was suddenly changed when I beheld 
in the two culprits my old acquaintances, Gaspard de Belle- 
ville, and his good brother-in-law, Captain Hubert, who 
ene! to have thoroughly initiated a siater’s oe 
into the m: appropriating the propert; other 
people. What yore the peculiar bonds That waited them 
so strongly together I never inquired; although, as I knew 
that their connexion by means of Suzetto was uct likely 
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to be a very inseparable link, I jadged that a similaity of 
tastes and purauite, as well aa interests and necessities, 
mado them co-operate with the friendly zeal which seemed 
to actuate them. 

Of course, from what I knew of the characters of both, 
I was the more inelmed to give implicit credence to the 
charges brought against the prisoners; but at the same 
time, I saw that if I proceaded as I had at first intended, 
the many causes of enmity that existed between myself and 
Gaspard do Belleville might give the act of justice, which I 
hhad proposed to perform, the aspect of a base and cowardly 
piece of revenge. I bad by this time learned that it is not 
sufficient for any man only to do right, but that where tho 
two are compatible, he must seem to do right also, in jus- 
tice to his own character, and in deference to the opinion 
of that great earthly judge, mankind; and I consequently 
resolved to wave my right of punishing the plunderors my- 
self, lest the example should lose halt its effect by being 
attributed to wrong motives, I caused, however, the wholo 
evidence to be recapitulated in their presence; and, turning 
to Gaspard de Belleville, I said, “ You hear, sir, the charge 
against you, ond before seeing you, I had determined that 
you should expiate the crimes you have committed, by the 
sacrifice of your life. Aa, however, there are various cir- 
cumstances which have occurred at different times between 
you and me, which might give such an act the colouring of 
revenge, I shail send you aud your companion there, back 
in chains to the Prince de Condé, with o full statement of 
the caso, and will then trust to his highness’s sense of 
justice to punieh you aa you deserve.” 

Gaspard de Belleville turned deadly pris at the first part 
of my speech, and he attempted to cur! his lip into a sneer 
aa I concluded; but the effort was not successful, and only 
ended in a grimace, wherein the expression of apprehension 
‘waa still greatly predominant over that of contempt. As 
to his worthy brother-inJaw, his bold bearing remained 
‘unquelled; and remembering me perfectly, though many 
years nd now passed since our first meeting in the forest, 
ho boldly claimed acquaintance with me, evidently more 
from a spirit of daring than from any other feeling, and 
replicd, ‘* that he was sure I would never have the heart to 
houg an old fricnd in his eitnation,”” 
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‘He spoke with a sort of impudent smile; hut holding the 
command that I did in the town, I did not choose to baudy 
jeste with him in presence of all my officers, and ordering 
him and his companion to be removed, I caused the tostimony 
of the peasants to be put down and properly attested, and 
sont the culprits in irons, aceompanied by a flag of truco, to 
the Prince de Condé, who was at that tine in the ncighbour- 
hood of Mons. At the samo timo I informed his highness 
by letter, not only of the facts that accompanied the capture 
of the prisonors, but of the motives which induecd me to act 
as I did, stating simply and sincerely, without fear or reser- 
vation, the detcrmination I bad originally formed, ond my 
Yeasons for not putting it in execution, 

I felt sure that such conduct would bo appreciated by 
the prince, nor was I deceived; for though, in a Jotter which 
L received from his highness in reply, ho said, ina gay toue, 
that he hed too few friends to hang any of them himself, yot 
he assured me that he would immediately dismiss from his 
service two men who had go disgraced the cause to which 
they had attached themselves, This tho officer who had 
carried them to his quarters informed mo he had executed 
in presence of all his staff, and had at the same time ex- 
pressed tho highest approbation of my conduct throughout 
tho offair. 

Though, in my progress through life, I had lost a great 
deal of that taste for bitter enmities with which I had set 
out in my boyhood, yot, I confess, I did not feel the least 
apprehension from s knowledge that two men, who viowed 
me with mortal hatred, had been turned loose upon the 
world, although the officer addod, that before quitting the 
presence of the Prince de Condé, they had expressed the 
moat resolute determination to find means of avenging them- 
solves upon me. 

This little incident, which possessed some degreo of in- 
terest while it lasted, was soon forgotten, and all the weari- 
ness of my command began to return; but without knowing 
it, my governorship of Binches was drawing towards a close. 
About a fortnight after the capture of Gaspard and his 
companions, I received » letter from Monsieur le Tellict, 
whieh, from its very cordial and friendly commencement, 
very different in style and form from the generality of 
official communications, I clearly saw waa destined, ere its 
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clone, to demand some service, or to require some sacrifice, 
Twas not disappointed; for after » number of high com. 
mendations, and promises of future advancement, the worthy 
miniater went on to inform me that there was & young 
protégé of the cardinal, greatly in want of some appointment, 
and that, if I wero inclined to resign my government in hia 
favour, it would be immediately beneficial to him, and 
ultimately beneficial to myself. To render what the minis- 
ter believed would be a hitter draught more palatable, he 
added sn immense quantity of the universal sweetener, 
flattery, telling me that the cardinal had the less hesitation 
jn making this request, as it would bo impossible for the 
‘king to suffer so distinguished an officer as myself to remain 
in the inactivity of » small government after the armies 
were called into the field for the next campaign; and as a 
more substantial inducement, he offered to grant im. 
mediately a higher grade in the army, upon my resignation 
of the he governorship of Binches, 

I very good care, as it may be essily conceived, not 
to Jet the miniater know by my reply how tired I was of 
the post I occupied, and how desirous I was of returning to 
Brittany for the two months that were yet likely to elapso 
before the opening of the campaign, On the contrary, I 
quietly pointed out how inadequate the new rank offered me 
was, When viewed us an equit tothe governorship; but 
at the some time, I expressed my perfect willingness to do 
anything which could oblige or give pleasure to the cardinal 
grime minister; and 1 ended by assuring Monsieur le 
Tellier that, as soon as I received the commission giving 
the rank he promised, I would send him my resignation of 
the govornment in favour of the gentleman he pointed out. 

This reply speedily produced rejoinder, enclosing my 
comunission, thanking me repeatedly for my prompt ao- 
quiescence, and promising great things for the future, 
Extremely well pleased with the whole affair, though very 
well convinced that the cardinal would soon find means of 
forgetting all hia promisea, I drew up my resignation in due 
form, and presented it with my own hands to Monsieur le 
Tellier. My successor was instantly sent to Binches; aud 
‘without lingering in Paris a moment more than was neces- 
sary, I set out for Brittany alone, leaving my servants and 
baggage to follow; preforring still, above all things, the 
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Bart of rapid and independent mods of proceeding, to which 
I had been accustomed before state, or rank, or fortune 
entitled, enabled, or required me to burden myself with 
followers or attendants. 

My journey, as I rode my own horse, was less rapid than 
many of those which 1 had previously made to and from the 
same spot; but it was a far more pleasant one. Looking 
upon the house of Monsieur de Villardin as my home, and 
upon his household as my family, I experienced fully as 
much pleasure in the prospect of rojoinng him as if his 
blood had flowed in my veins. I felt greatly relieved, too, 
by the resignation of an irksome office; and with a sensation 
of liberty and independence which I had never known while 
chained, as it were, to the walls of Binches, I rode on through 
a rich and varying country, which, thronghout the wholo of 
my journey, was lighted up by the sweet fresh sunshine of 
the spring, and which at every step afforded new and beau- 
tiful traces of the cessation of anarchy and civil wr, and 
the return of industry and seourity. 

Tt was evening when I reached Rennes, but there still 
wanted an hour or two of night; and a3 my horse was ex- 
tromely tired, I left him ot the auberge, and walked on by 
the bank of the stream towards the Prés Vallée. The calm 
sweet meadows, the magnificent woods that surrounded 
them, the still silvery river that wandered through the midst, 
all seemed more tranquilly solema than usual, A feeling 
of soft repose pervaded the whole scene, while the beams of 
the setting sun, pouring between the bolls of the giant trees, 
and streaming amidst the groen transparent leaves of the 

ing, cheered away every trace of gloom, and left 
and peaceful, though anything but gay. Although 
I wns going to those I loved, and delighted in the thought 
of seeing them again, yet the many feclings of my heart, 
the memories of the past, the hopes of the fature, tho 
enjoyment of the present, all, perhaps, tended to make mo 
linger a5 I wandered on through @ scene that seemed to 
blend and harmonise with every mingled emotion of my 
‘bosom, 

I had passed the second and third sweep of trees, had 
crossed the fourth savanna, and had entered the fourth 
grove, when I heard some one speaking, and looking for- 
ward, I saw two female figures, under one of the trees which 
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bordered the meadow 1 was just about tocross. They wero 
oridently enjoying the evening sunshine; the one standing 
with her arm loaning against the old elm that overbung 
their heads, the other seated on a bench which hed been 
placed at its foot. had no difficulty in recognising in 
the first my old acquaintance Lise, the suirante of Maie- 
miiselle do Villardin, but I could scarcely believe that the 
other was her youug mistress, It soemod but a day since 
Thad left her a mere child; at least, so gradual had been 
the change up 1o the time of my last departure, that to me 
rho had scemed but little older than when first I know her. 
Now, however, there was a change indeed. Even before I 
saw hor face, the full rounded contour of hor whole form, 
tho very fall of her figure, still replete with grace aud beauty, 
but, oh! so different from the grace of childhood, prepared 
me for an alteration, or rather made me doubt that it could 
‘be herself; but when my step cought her car, and sho 
turned towarda me, I paused in eurpriae. It was certainly 
tho face of Laura do Villarding every feature was there, but 

‘ot fo Bplondidly changed. The full ruby lip, the dark 
Tight eye, the long black lashes, the sunny cheek, wero all 
before me, aa I had known them for years; but thero was 
@ new soul in them all; a light, a fecling that left them as 
different as it is possible to conceive; aud yot the genoral 
expression, too, was the same: innoccut, natural, playful. 
The features, however, had also become more formed; they 
had lost every remains of what ono may call the shapeless- 
ness of childhood, and had acquired all the chiselled sym- 
metry of young maturity. 

As 1 have said, I could searcely believe my oyes, and I 
paused; but I soon found that, however changed in form, 
she was in no degree changed in mind, or heart, or foclings, 
I was scarcely altered: she saw in me alone the dear com- 
panion of her childhood, the boy who had saved her own 
and her father’s life; and as soon as her eyes rested on me, 
she started up, and cast herself into my arms, exactly aa 
the had done when she was seven years old, The same 
affection that she had felt through life beamed up in her 
eyes, the same joy to see me again, which she had always 
manifested, sparkled over her countenance, and the samo 
endearing terms of unreserved regard, and delighted wel- 
come, hung upon her lips. It is impossible to describe all 
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that I felt, and indeed I did not stay to analyse it at the 
time. I pressed her to my heart as a sister, and kissing 
her check, led her buck to her seat. But as she eat down 
again, and I took my place beside hor, a growing blush 
seemed to tell that for the first time she remembered that 
she was no longer a child, 

Ye passed away again in a moment; and I was glad to 
find that, however sho settled the matter with her own heart, 
she was determined to let the change be no change to mo. 
My good friend Lise, too, was delighted to sco me; and 
though eight or nine ycars had cortainly made a cousider- 
able difference in her since first I saw her, she hod lost none 
of her native kindness of heart, or cheerfulness of disposi- 
tion. She loaded me with a thousand questions, admired 
my dress, declared that J was turning more handsome every 
year, and calted upon Laura for an opinion in regard to my 
beauty, which roused Mademoiselle do Villardin from a deep 
reverie into which she ind fallen, and which ended in an- 
other blush, 

¢ was now her turn to ask questions; and many did sho 
Bat thongh in a very differont strain from those of . 

‘hey were all questions of affection and interest in my fate 
and happiness, without # touch of curiosity; and when she 
heard that I had resigned the potty government that I had 
held, and was at liberty to remain with Monsieur de Villar- 
din a8 before, I shall not easily forget the joy that beamed 
out of her beautiful eyes, 

Tt would make her father so very, very happy, she said, 
for he bad often regretted my absence, and had never seemed 
so cheerful eince I had been away. Often, too, she told 
me, he had blamed himself for advising me to accept the 
post I had taken, and which he declared was unworthy of 
my merits; and she added many another little trait from 
which she herself had divined, and which led me to believe 
also, that Monsieur de Villardin had long been anzious for 
wy return. Neither Laura nor myself, however, did any- 
thing to hasten our walk to the chateau, from which we 
were nearly a mile distant. The scene was s0 sweet and 
calm, and the evening so warm and fine, that it might well 
invite ws to tarry; but there was a sensation of delight in 
our first conversation after so long = separation, which wo 
were unwilling to cut short, and a fesling of happiness, too, 
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in the almost unwitnossed enjoyment of cach othor’s society, 
which, as it might be long ere the same pleasure was 
renewed, we were both glad te prolong. 

‘At length, however, the purple hues that began to spread 
over the sky warned us that we must bend our ateps home- 
ward; and Lise, though sho had no small touch of romance 
in her nature, declared that monaieur would be anxious if 
mademoigelle did not return. Laura rose, and leaning on 
my arm, took the way along the river, whose glosay bosom 
was roficcting, bright but softened, the trees, and the banks, 
and the changing sky above. Our eyes now met, and now 
rested on the waters; our conversation flew from subject to 
subject, like a butterfly ia a flower garden, now poured on 
unintorrapted, now dropped eltogethor, and gave place to 
thought. She told mo again and again how glad my return 
would mako every ono in the chateau, leaving me to include 
herself in tho number; and I thought how beautifal she had 

wn, and remembered how denr and amiable she always 
fn becn, At length the gray turrets and slated roofs of 
tho chateau rose over the nearest troes; and one of tho 
sweetest and the happicst walks onded that ever I enjoyed 
through life, - 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


As my negotiations with Monsieur le Tellier conesrning the 
resignation of the governorship had been carried on too 
rapidly to admit of my writing to Monsieur de Villardin by 
any of the ordinary couriers, my arrival at the Prés Vallée 
‘was unexpected; and when, from the windows of the library, 
he beheld hia daughter leaning on the arm of a young 
cavalier, whose face he could not distinguish in the gray of 
the evening as we crossed the terrace, his surprise was 60 
great that he came out to the of the chateau to meet 
tus, His pleasure appeared hardly loss than his astonish. 
ment when ho recognised me; and Lise having entered the 
house, the tidings noon spread through the household; 20 
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that, whilo Monsieur de Villardin was giving me o glad 
welcome, I had my little page Clement de la Marke, old 
Jcrome Laborde, and half a dozen of the ancient domestics, 
turned out upon the terrace to greet my arrival, not _know- 
ing that Monsieur de Villardin himself had come forth to do 
me that honour, 

The duke smiled when he saw them; and still holding my 
band, which he had taken at our first meeting, he led me 
in, saying, ‘‘ You see what a favourite you are, my dear 
‘boy: but I will havo my turn now; and, indeed, I am almost 
jealous of Leura for having forestallod me in giving you 
welcome,” 


His manner was that of an affectionato father receiving 
a well-beloved son after a long absence; and as, notwith- 
etanding the propensity of human nature to presume upon 
kindness, I never ontirely forgot that I had boen a friendless 
orphan, destitute and lonely, it may bo easily imagined what 
feelings such tenderness i When wo had enterod 
the library, Monsieur de lardin seated himself at the 
table, with Loura by his side, and with his hand leaning on 
her shoulder; and they both gaved upon me 60 intently, as 
T sat opposite to them, as almost to make mo smile. 

“Weill, well,” said Monsieur de Villardin, at longth, 
“you are not much changed since I saw yous though o 
good deal, I dare ssy, in tho eyes of Laura,” 

Mademoiselle do Villardin, however, declared that I was 
not changod in the least; and, indeed, would fain have per- 
suaded her father that I was exactly the same in appearance 
ne when I hed saved her from drowning at Dumont, somo 
cight or nine years before. 

«Tt hes come upon you gradually, Laura,” roplied her 
father; ‘but now, tell me, De Juvigny, how came you 
here, and in whose hands have you left your government?" 

Loxplained to him the whole particulars; which, as he 
well knew the grasping spirit of Mazarin, did not ot all 
surprise him; nor did the arrangement, I believe, disploase 
him st heart; for after a comment or two on the injustioa 
of the proceeding, and s promise to use his influence in 
order to obtain for me something equivalent to that which 
L had lost, bo otdel. “But I will are core that it sail te 
nothing thet separate us again; absence has 
fom tse tome wich I tearcely thought anything could 
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now prove, at least in such a degros. That I should focl 
it deeply, however, is not at all astonishing; for I think, 
De Juvigny, it is now between nine and ten years since first 
we mot, and during that time, we havo never before been 
acparated for many months, excopt when you were in prison 
at Stenay. I think, too, during that time, you have acew- 
roulated upon my head more obligations than ever one man 
hefore conferrod upon ancthor. You hava beon my confi- 
dant, my adviser, my friend, and my coustant companion; 
bo that 1 may well feel your absonco as a loss which the 
society of even my dear child can scaresly compensate,” 

“There now, my dear brother,” cried Laura, using an 
cpithot which she often employed towards mo; “have 1 not 
a right to be jealous of you? And, indeed,” sho added, ‘1 
should almost be joslous of your little page, too, who bas 
completely suy ted both my father’s other pages in his 
affection, wore I not as fond of the dear boy m a” 

Almost as she spoke Clement himself entered tho library, 
bounding up to my knee with that sort of bold and undis- 
anayed stop, which ehowed me closrly upon what very un- 
ecremonious terms he had established himself in the family 
of Monsiour de Villardin, Ho was groatly changed in his 
appearance gince I had Jast scen him, though he was still 
as fine o boy as ever 1 behold, and as tall, as strong, and 
aa well proportioned as many boys of eleven or twelve, al- 
though he could not be at that timo so much as nine years 
old, There was, too, in his whole appearance, an air of 
graceful ease, a sort of natural dignity, which was extra 
ordinary in one 80 young; and I felt very sure, from hia 
whole demeanour, that he had been informed by some one, 
that his rank ond station in society was equal to that of 
those with whom he was called to miz, The time he had 
spent at the Prés Vallée had certainly not been thrown 
away; for I soon found that my little page was already 9 
more sccomplished echolar than myself; and I easily per- 
ceived, from the manner in which he executed all that he 
had learned of military exercises, that he wanted but habit, 
discipline, and experience, to become eventually one of the 
Dest soldiers of the day. 

I had always been kind to him during the few months we 
spent together every year; and looking upon him but sa a 
younger son of the same adventuroua family with myself, I 
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1ad treated him perhaps as a favourite brother. This had, 
of course, rendered him fond of me; and his manner to- 
vards me was everything that ¥ could desire. There was no 
rant of respect, though it was the respect of affection and 
wteem; and though he was frank and bold, telling me at 
race hia thoughts, his opinions, and his wishos, yet it was 
lone with that sir of notural confidence and candour that 
-endered it infinitely pleasing, while at the same time, he 
yielded to my wiehes or my arguments as if he felt a ples 
sure in doing what I bade him, and in giving up hia mind 
to my direction. Whether tho affection of my mind that he 
gained upon his side was vanity, self-love, or any more noble 
feeling, 1 cannot tell, but certainly he wound himself com- 
pletely round ny heart, though to say the truth, during the 
six weeks that I remained at the Prés Vallée I was vory 
ae with him, ; eae 
er feelings and other pursuits te }OBBOB- 
sion of me ‘altogether; fale ehiel iid mt understand, 
and would not examine; pursvita the tendency of which I 
did not perceive, and the result of which I dared not calcu- 
Jato. ‘From some early prejudice, Monsieur de Villardin 
had the utmost hatred at the very thought of a gouvernante 
for hia daughter; and though, for tho form’s sake, he had 
often declared that he must procure one, though many of 
his fomale relations bad reasoned with him upon the sub- 
ject, and had held up before his eyes all the customs and 
respects of the world which require such a proceeding, yet 
no step had been taken to that cffect; and Laura de Villar. 
din, uow in her sixteenth year, remained in her father’s 
house with no other femalo attendants than Lise, her prin- 
cipal maid, and two or three ordinary tiring-women, Mas- 
tors for all sorts of accomplishments visited-her from Rennes 
every morning; but from two o’clock till the hour of reposo, 
her time was all her own, and it was now divided between 
her father and myself, The vigour, however, of Monsieur 
de Villardin was beginning to be impaired; and though he 
was still a strong and powerful man for his time of life, yet 
a degree of inactivity, when no great excitement prompted 
to exertion, showed that years began to lay ag a burden upoo 
him, Thus the walks and rides of Laura de Villardin, be- 
fore my arrival, had often been taken alone, or only iol- 
Towed, when on horseback, by some servants, or when on 
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foot, by her attondant, Lise. Now, indeed, the matter was 
changod, and I beeame hor constant companion in the ram- 
Jles which before might Le considered us solitary. It never 
seemed to atrike Monsieur do Villardin that any feeling 
which wight be dangorous to his other views, or to our 
peace, could spring out of such constant association. 
Doubtless he thought that, having grown up together from 
very early yoars, our feelings would ever remain thore of a 
brother and sister; or, perhaps, he never thought about it 
at all, No impediment, however, did he ever throw in our 
‘wy, but on the contrary, whenever he felt any indisposition 
himnelf, he was the first to send me with her on any eacur- 
sion that shu proposed to take, and more than once ro- 
minded me that, at n vory early age, I bad pledged myself 
to be hor protector and defouder thronghout the years of 
youth. 

‘Thua it was that, during the six weeks that I now stayed 
at the Préa Vallée, I was, for at least ono half of each day, 
in the constant society of Laura dc Villardin, A consider- 
able portion, indecd, of that time was spent in company 
with Yor father; but I may say no day passed without her 
being alone with me, either wandering with her arm in mino 
through the foir scenes round us, or reading together some 
tale of ancient lore, or sitting at the foot of somo uve, and 
seioying the beautiful spring for of least two or threo 





urs, 

It must not be thought that knowingly and wilfully I 
took advantage of these opportunities to steal the heart of 
the young heiress of such broad lands and splendid possea- 
. Ihave bofore asid that I did not and would not ex- 
amine what I was doing, or what was likely to be the reault 
either with herself or me. There was no calenlation in the 
business, no consideration, no forethought. The fascination 
was too strong for reflection. Her society was delightfal 
to me, as it always had been, and 1 enjoyed it as I bad ever 
done, without knowing that it could become dangerous, 
The only thing, I am confident, that even for a moment 
could have caused a suspicion in either her bosom or mine 
of what waa reglly passing in our hearts, were the feelings 
which accompanied our first meetings in the mornings. It 
had always been her custom, a custom sanctioned by the 
universal habits of Franes, after taming from her father's 
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salutation and embrace, to welcume me in tho same manner; 
nud whenever wo had been in the same dwelling, from our 
childhood up to that hour, not a day had passed without my 
lips being pressed upon hor check, while her fair hand 
rested in mine, and her sweet voice gave me the good- 
morrow. 

Now, however, I perhaps experienced feclings, st the 
moment of our morning meeting, which should havo told me 
more. A thrill passed through me as her baud touched 
mine; my heart beat as our eyes mot, and I ought to havo 
felt that the kiss was no longer that of a brother, Dut it 
is wonderful how blind people becomo under such circum- 
stances, and I say the truth, upon my honour, when I say 
that I did not know that deep and passionate love was 
growing up in my heart towards Leura de Villardin, 1f 
Monsieur de Villardin calculated st all upon the samo 
foelings which had animated us in infancy remaining atill 
unchanged, he calculated not ouly most wrongly, bat upon 
false grounds altogether, Such might have been the caso 
had we never been separated; but now, at tho same time 
that our youthful affection had prepared our hearts to re- 
ceive lady every now fooling thes und us to each othor, 
we had boen of late years it from each other for so 
ming monthes that each renewal of our intercourse camo with 
‘the freshness of a new acquaintance, and at length, when I 
rotarned after a moro prolonged separation still, I found the 
sweet girl, who was already ao dear to me, eprang up into 
womanhood; I found her the most lovely and engagin, 
creature I had evor beheld, while admiration was heighten 
and softoned by o thousand tender memories, and long 
habits of endearing intimacy. 

Still we neither of us know how rapidly leve was gaining 
on our hearts; still noither of us made the slightest effort 
to resist his power, or to avoid hie influence. Our lovely 
walke were the sweetest of our lives; and thong ve _ 

jnently accompanied by Lise, who probably divin 
etd ie ova feclings than we did ourselves, yot I must 
confeas that she was the most discreet and friendly of sui- 
vantes, and contrived to throw no restraint upon our con- 
versations, What those conversations were heaven knows! 
They were = whirl of bright things, a snixture of dreams, 
and thoughts, and feelings, the blendings of passion and 
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imagination, which might altogether form many a page of 
will but brilliant nonsense, if 1 could write down an exact 
tranacript of all that passed. 

‘Wo were in love with tho world and all that it contained; 
and from tho bright feelings that had sprang up within us, 
everything around us seemed bright. Our whole sensations 
were & panegyric upon all that we beheld. The sunshioo 
was gayer than ever sunshine had been before, the trees 
were greener, tho fields more sweet and fresh; for us the 
breese waa loaded with perfume; for ua each flower had 
some new beauty, some brighter grace. We found it inex- 
haustible to praise and to admire, for everything around 
offered us the reflex of that happiness, whieh had’40 lately 
arigen in our own bosoms, 

‘Be it remarked, however, that amongat all the subjects 
of conversation which we now enjoyed, and they were as 
varied as the shapes of summer-clouds, that we never talkod 
of love. We spoke of ancient tales, and bright, uncxam- 
pled friendship, the arts and 8 of Greece, the virtues 
and the might of Rome. We spoke of modern days, of 
gallaut deeds in the field, of sad and tragic events, of stories 
of interest and of anecdotes of wit. We spoke of the 
beauties of nature, and of all the fair varieties of the world's 
face. Wo spoke of ourselves, and our interests, aud our 
feelings, and our tastes. We spoke of our many associated 
memories in tho past, and we looked forward to many a 
hope and pleasure together in the futuro, but still we never 
spoke of love. It might be a deep, hidden, oternal, unn- 
vowed consciousness, concealed from our own eyes as well 
as from the rest of the world, that made us avoid, I must 
call it scrupulously, the most distant approach to that ono 
subject, araongst all the reat of which we spoke. It might 
de that, by some port of instinctive perception, wo trod 
lightly, because we found that our feet were upon a vol- 


ano, 

The fire, however, went on within cur hearts, though 
silently. We drank the intoxicating cup to the dregs, with- 
out knowing that it was wine. There was none to open our 
eyes, there was none to warn us; and like all other persons 
in the same situation, we woko not from our dream till it 
‘was too late. 

Such might not have been the case, had not the only 
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member of the family who was likely to have given us warn- 
ing and counsel, to have felt for all our feelings, and fore- 
seen all our danger, had he not been absent during the 
whole of my stay at the Prés Vallée. 1 allude to Father 
Ferdinand, who only two days before my arrival, had sot 
out tor Dumont. He did not return as soon as had been 
expected, and I more than once proposed to ride over to 
Dumont, and see him; but there was fascination at the 
Pr+s Vallée which detained me with a power not to be re- 
sisted, and I put off my expedition from day to day, till at 
Jecgth an order arrived for Monsieur do Villardin and my- 
self to resume our military duties, and we were obliged to 
prepare for our departure. 

The summons came nearly a month sooner than we had 
expected, and of course caused no small bustlo and confu- 
tion, especially as Monsieur de Villardin, yielding to the 
degree of corporeal inactivity, which, as I have before said, 
‘was creeping over him, determined to travel to Paria in his 
carriage, instead of on horseback; and consequently the 
ine — on the journey was likely to be much greater 


‘usual. 

Thad on a former occasion promised little Clement de la 
Marke to take him with me in the next campaign, and 
although I now felt some scraple at exposing s boy of his 
tender age to all the dangers and fatigues of 8 camp, yet he 
pressed me go vehemently to keep my word with him, thet I 
at length consented; remembering how much more severe 
had been the hardships that surrounded my own ely youth, 
and believing that the hard school in which my education 
had commenced had been ultimately of infinite benefit to me 
through life, 

‘The day appointed for our departure speedily approached, 
and as it came nearer, the hours it with Laura became 
doubly dear; nor indeed did she less lovely, or leas 
interesting, from a shade of melancholy that spread more 
and more over her fnir fee, as every minute that fled took 
something from the small space of time that we had yet to 
dream away in each other's society. She never loved part- 
ing from her friends, she said; and she knew not why, but 
she felt more apprehensive for her father than she Lad ever 
‘before done on his departure for the army. She besought 
me to be watchful of him, and to persuade him, es much 
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as possible, to keep ont of all unnecessary danger, but ehe 
said not a word to caution me on my part, A thousand 
little traits, however, led me to feel that sho was not in- 
different to my eafety either, and she took great pains to 
show me how ungenerous and unkind it was towards friends 
and relations for any soldier to expose himself rashly and 
carelessly. 

‘At length the dey arrived; the horses were put to the 
carriage, and Monsieur do Villerdin, myself, and little 
Clement, one by one took our lesve of Laura, and departed. 
"The tears streamed over her cheeks aa she bade us adieu, 
but there was certainly nothing to point out that those tears 
flowed more painfully than her separation from her father 
under such eircumptances might well justify. Monsiour de 
Villardin took his seat in one corner of the coach, and I in 
the other, and little Clement placed bimeclf in the porticre, 
where he could more easily see what was passing around. 
Two other pages accompanied us, and a few attendants on 
horseback Rilowed, while a number of servants had been 
sent forward with our c in order to reach the capital 
by essy journeys. The duke, silent and grave as usual, 
soon fell into s ft of thonght, which lasted uninterrupted 
during the greater part of the day. The two pages, on tho 
opposite side of the carringo, were as mute as mice, and 
little Clement, in his portiare, was too busily occupied with 
all the new objects that passtd before his eyer, to break in 
‘upon our silence by anything more than a casual exelama- 
tion of wonder or pleasure, or by some question, which ho 
generally answered himself, fully to his own satisfaction, 
before any one else could reply. 

My thoughts were buay enough upon subjects which were 
destined to grow more snd more painful under reflection. 
The firet feelings to which I gave way were those of pure 
sorrow at parting with Laura de Villardin; and I felt, for 
the first time in my life, that faint sickness of heart, which 
I suppose every one feels in separating from a being so dear: 
that sensation of a deprivation and a void, that sive 
sense of the uncertainty of fate, which may ever throw 60 
many obstacles in our way, ere we can again behold those 
that we po deeply lore, Buch feclings are painful enough 
in themselves; but I soon to inguire their cause. I 
had been longer negligent in examining my own heart, and 
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im tracing the latent causes of all that was working in it 
than 1 had been for many years; but the magic which had 
withheld my thoughts from every other subject, and which 
bad cast a veil over every other seusation, was now Jost ; ond 
my mind natarally turned to inquire what waa the real cause 
of all those new and mingled feelings which, for six weeks, 
had been a souree of such joy, and which now had left mo 
fall of aad thoughts and melancholy forebodings, Tho 
trath was no longer to be concealed ; the very pain I felt 
at quitting Laura de Villardin told me that T loved her, 
the very deprossion of spirits, and distaste for the career 
before me, a career which hed formerly ocoupied all my 
thoughts and wishes, now showed me where my hopes 
and pleasures all centred; and repeated, in language that 
I sould not doubt, that I loved, and loved too doeply ever 
to forget. 

Such a certainty, under some ciroumstances, 
80 mingled hope and expectation with all tho anxieties and 
apprehensions which f every strong passion, that the 
whole would still havo remaincd o pleasant dream to cheer 
me on npoa the path of exertion ond enterprise; but 
situated as I was, the tardy discovery alono exposed to my 
aight a Prospect of disappointment and despair, What 
could I hope? what could expect? 1, & poor adventurer, 
with but the two recommendations of personal courage and 
noble tirth, 1, whose whole possessions on earth were owing 
to the generosity of others, whose way to fame and distinc 
tion had been opened by their kind endeavours, could I 
hope to win the heiress of one of the noblest houses and of 
the most splendid fortunes in all France? I, who had been 
hor father’s page, who owed him everything: fortaue, 
station, and the means of gaining renown? Oh! what I 
would have given at that moment to have had the power 
of changing her I loved into the daughter of somo poor 
gentleman, who would have gladly bestowed her upon me 
‘without 8 portion. 

Perhaps for a singie instant one of the idle visions of hope 
beak fn with ay: Nas ot) Femenberey Se mist 
stations many young men, situated precisely as myself, 
Silos by Gainy and good fortune; and ad ially when T 
thought of Mondejeu, afterwards Maréchal de Shulemberg, 
whom I myself recollected an unnoticed page in the house 
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of the Due de Bouillon, and who, by this time, had become 
governor of the important city of Arras, and was in the 
road to the highest honours of France. But such dresme 
were ily at an end; for every way I turned my eyes, 
some new circumstance presented itself, to prove my aitua- 
tion more and more hopeless. The final stroke of all, how- 
ever, was when I considered what would be the feelings of 
Monsieur de Villardin, if ever he discovered that I had 
dared to raise my hopes to the hand of his daughter; and 
atill more, if he were to find that I had attempted, by any. 
means, to win her affection. Would he not have a right, 
I asked myself, to accuse me of the basest ingratitude? 
would he not be entitled to charge me with deceit and hypo- 
crisy? Had I not already in some degree betrayed his 
trust, unconsciously, indeed, but. still most foolishly? Ought 
I not to have looked into my own heart long before; and 
judging by what I felt myself, bave taken every care to 
guard against the slightest attempt to inspire the same 
lings in the daughter of my benctfactor? 

Lcould not but acknowledge that if I had acted wisely 
or prudently, if I had been 2s watchful for hin interesta and 
for his peace as gratitude and affection ought to have mado 
me, I should have played a different part, and avoided the 
nociety of her that I loved. J trasted, however, that it was 
not too Inte to remedy my folly, Whatever I had inflicted 
on mywelf, however irremediable was the state of disappoint- 
ment and despair to which I had condemned my own Peart, 
I hoped and belived that Leura’s feelings had beon less 
interested. If, indeed, there had been anything farther 
in her sentiments towards mo than mere sisterly affection, 
I trusted that it would soon psss away; and I determined 
never to seo her again till I could command my own de- 
Yaeanour, and bebave to her in » 3ifferent manner from 
that in which I had conducted myself of late. 

I would try to conquer my passion, I thought, or die. I 
am afraid the idea of death was uppermost from the begin- 
ning, for before we had reached the end of our first day’a 
journey, a dream of a bright bot, pene nature, flitted 
frequently before my imagination. The path of glory and 
honour I thought was before me, and in the same path lay 
death, who, with his icy hand, would soon cool sll the 
feverish burning of my heart. How bright, then, would 
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it not be, I asked myself, to out-do in the field all that 
man had ever done, and to have it told to Laura de Vil- 
Jardin, that I hed wen immortal honour, and died upon 
the bed of glory? She would weep for me, I fancied, 
and her father would weep; and if the love I bore her 
Were ever discovered, it would then but serve to shed a 
brighter light upon my memory, rather than throw a shadow 


on my name. 


CHAPTER XXXIIL 


Ir may easily be conceived that such roveries os those 
which occapied me during the rest of the journey, produced 
a sensible effect upon my external demeanour. may 
conceal great schemes and mighty designs, and all those 
enterprises in which the mind alone js concerned may be 
hidden by firmness, or covered over by art, but the deep 
feelings and intense passions of the heart almost alway 
betray thew workings by somo external ign. It was Cle- 
ment de ls Marke who first perceived the alteration, and, 
‘hanging upon me affectionately, he inquired what made mo 
so sad. re long it caught the attention of Monsieur de 
Villardin himself; and without the slightest suspicion of 
ita cause he spoke of my unusual gravity, ae if it had arisen 
from disappointment in regard to the governorship of 
Binches, and tried to console me by promising to use every 
effort to obtam for me o just compensation, Each new 
instance of his kmdness, far from giving me any relief, 
only served to make me feel more poignantly, that even 
did no other circumstances exist to deprive my love of even 
a chance of success, gratitude to him should teach mo to 
view it with despair. Every thought, every remembrance, 
showed me more and more strongly that my passion was 
hopeless; and yet every feeling assured me that that passion 
was unconquerable, and could never be forgotten, My 
‘buoyant heart, which 1 had thought nothing could over- 
}, completely sunk under the tide of zad thoughts and 
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Pitter feelings that overflowed in my bosom during our 
jouruey to Paris; and when we arrived in the capital, I 
‘was as reckless a human boing as ever deepair drove to vice 
or to folly, What might have been the consequences I 
cannot tall, for no man should over trust himself in such s 
state of mind, had it not been immediately nosessary to join 
the army, and to quit a place in the debaucheries of which 
might, perhaps, have sought reliof from the agony that 
preyed upon my heart. 

‘Wo arrived in the capital in the morning; and while I 
remained at our hotel, in a state of gloomy despondency, 
which seomed to crush all iny energies, Monsieur de Villerdin 
proceeded to the court, and returned, after an absence of 
two hours, with a countenance which plainly showed that he 
was highly gratified by tho reception he hud met with, He 
did not mention what had occurred, however, but merely told. 
me that it would be necessary for me to accompany him to 
the royal presence the next morning; and as I cared but 
little what I did or what 1 left undone, I assented with tho 
utmost indifference, and followed him when the time tame, 

zo siusaiol wo tho seyal peony sad fousd ta hing, 
‘wero itted to the e king, 
Tow grown into one of tbe bandsoment young man T hai 
ever seen, in company with his mother, Cardinal Mazarin, 
Le Tellier, and a number of other ministers and attendants, 
in the act of giving audience to s foreign ambassador, who 
was taking leave ere his departure. Our reception was 
most gracious, and I soon found that the plianey which I 
had shown in yielding at once to the wishes of the cardinal, 
had established my fayour, not only with that minister, but 
‘with tho royal family, on » basis which might have been very 
advantageous tome had I been disposed to Bros byit, Ae 
there was no hope, however, of any tum of fortune taking 
place, aufficiently miraculous in it nature to render a young 
English adventurer fit match for the heiress of two noble 
‘houses, I was very indifferent to all the rest, I saw with 
more astiefaction, however, the marks of honour which the 
court bestowed upon Monsieur de Villardin; and ere wo 
took our leave, was gratified by beholding the baton of field 
marshal placed in his hands by the young monarch, with a 
compliment on his fidelity and military ekill, which must 
have doubled the pleasure that the diatinction produced. 
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After having expressed his thanks, Monsieur de Villardin 
drew back a step, and presenting me anew to the king, he 
added, “I think, sire, you were graciously pleased to inti- 
mate that you had some mark of your royal approbation to 
bestow upon my young friend, who will, I am sure, do his 
best to deserve it,’* 

“The commission has not yet received our sigaature,”” 
replied the king, “but it shall “be sent to your hotel before 
your departure to-morrow. In the mean time I doubt not, 
Monsieur le Maréchal, that you have informed the Baron de 
Juvigny of my intentions in his favour.” 

“did not presume, sire,” replied Monsieur de Villardin, 
to  foretall the pleasore sho would reosivo from hearing your 
10) ness tows jim expresse our own lips.”* 

a Yea did well, sir,”” replied the king. “Monsient de 
Juvigny, the honours we confer are always on account of 
past services, though we wish them to act as incitaments to 
fresh exertion, by affording the certainty that, as far as hea- 
‘Ven grants us power of discrimination, merit of any kind shall 
never be let without its reward, Since we ra had an oR 

ortunity of signifying our approbstion, you have contim 
be do wll; and rg ios thereof as well as at the 
solicitation of your friend present, it is our intention to, 
bestow upon you the regiment which he himself raised, and 
in which you have hit exercised a subordinate com- 
mand. The commission, as I said before, shall be sent to 
you ere your departure to-morrow.” 

‘Long replies are never suitable to any expression of the 
royal will, and even thanks had better be brief as well as 
forcible. I had, therefore, no inducement, even if I had been 
disposed at the time, to be eloquent; and setting forth my 
gratitude as ehortly, but as pointedly as I could, 1 took my 
leave and drew wendy tore de Viludia also eoaited 
permission immediately to retire, re-entering his car- 
riage, we drove homewards, . 

If the new mark of royal favour I had received had, in 
the slightest degree rekindled the spark of hope in my bosom, 
and I suppose that such ia always, more or less, the tendency 
of some unexpected success, Monsieur de Villardin, as we 
returned to his hotel, ‘anconsciously extinguished the light 


altogether. 
After congratulating me upon my good fortane, which he 
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represented, and represented a ing the way to the 
highest honours in Pe oe , “You will 
be delighted, my dear toy, xm sure, a8 I kuow you take 
as much interest in my affairs as if you were my own #00, 
you will ie dalighte, say, to hear that I have found for 
my dear Laura the very best alliance perhaps in all France. 
Yesterday, at the palace, I met with my good friend, the Count 
doe Laval, whose fortune and family, and high character, place 
im amongst the frst in the fret rank of our French nobility. 
Be at once asked my ‘as hand, aed ‘ecksncel 
compliment by telling me that he had determined upon that 
atep two years before, and had only waited that I might 
become thoroughly acquainted both with his situation and 
disposition, before he ventared to propose the alliance, I 
need not tell you that I instantly accepted his proposal. 
But as we both agreed that Laura is still too young, the 
final arr: enta muat bedelayed for a year and « half, 
Lanokily i by that the oarriage was, at that momout, 
ing ugh one of those dark, narrow streets, which 
ve many parts of Paris in » continual state of obacurity. 
Had it not been 80, I am convinced that the agony which his 
words inflicted could not have escaped the eyes of Monsieur 
de Villardin. It ia impossible to describe all I felt at what 
appeared to me to be a oold and heartless sacrifice of the 
girl I loved to « man whom she had never yet beheld, 
sup and ta either, sonia I reconsile _ conduct with the 
impoasioned feelings which Monsicur de Villardin 
naturally possessed; though such unfortunately was, and is 
the universal method of arranging all transactions of the kind 
in France; and Laurs's father, perhaps, never considered it 
possible that any other plan could be pursued to render hig 
child more happy. Little did he know, indeed, what wan 
passing in may Leart as be spoke, ot a now view of her eitua- 
tion must instantly have burst upon his sight, however im- 
ible he might have felt it to break the engagements he 
already formed. Nor did I attempt to alter bis deter- 
‘mination, well knowing that no change therein could work 
Sdenelit to myself, I replied nothing to hia communication, 
except some incoharent words expressive of surprise; and 
pftarthey had passed my lips J remained in dark sad bitter 
pilence, revolving acts of madness and folly, which I hardly 
Gare to think of syen st this moment. 
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‘My feelings before had been all light and sunshiny; 
‘happiness itself, compared to those ‘which I now i . 
I cannot, indeed, say that I had forgot that Leura could be- 
come the bride of another; but even while I knew and felt 


that she could never be mine, the i of her I loved as 
another man’s wife had never presented itself to my mind, 
Now that it did rise up before me, it was too painful to be 


endured, and from the sensations that I experienced during 
that dey and the two that followed it, I gained my first full 
insight into all those passiona which had torn and distracted 
Monsieur de Villardin himself during the week that had pre- 
ceded the death of his unhappy wife. 

To bring about my own death, or that of the Count de 
Laval, were, during that time, the only thoughts continually 
presect to may mind, and the idee of the latter wos certainly 

inant for some time. As hours passed away, how- 
ever, I began to remember that, even were my own to 
rid me of the rival that had thus 2) up, I should be 
etill as tar from hope as ever; that, under whatever 
0 I might seek « quarrel with him, and cal) him to 
the field, the act itself would be nothing short of murder in 
my own eyes, and the of the Almighty, however the 
Trorld might regard the deed, 

Such ieelings occupied me during the whole of that even- 
ing and night with such intensity, that I certainly forgot all 
form and ceremony. I remained silent, gloomy, abstracted; 
and both my little and Monsieur de Villardin concluded 
that I was seriously ill. The next morning early I found a 
surgeon in my zoom, who, informing me that he had been 
sent for to attend me, felt my pulse and proposed to bleed 
me. * Although I knew that the malady which affected me 
had nothing to do with my corporeal trame, and that, unless 
he could give medicine to my mind, the most skilful aon of 
Ecculapius could effect no ultimate cure upon me, yet I 
suffered him to do his will, and perhaps did feel relieved in 
some degree from the sort of burning headache which I ox- 
perienced, as the blood flowed from the vein, and my framo 
‘began to grow weaker from the loss of that fluid which had 
‘been flowing like liquid fire through every limb, 

As wo were to set out for the army, howover, at mid-day, 
Twent im search of Monsieur de Villardin as soon as 
operation was over; and nojwithatanding all his remon- 
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atrances, insisted upon accompanymg him, declaring that I 
felt better for the bleeditg, and should soon be quite well. 
Not loug after, my commission arrived; and having by this 
time given up all thought of making the Count de Laval the 
victim of my disappointment, I set ont for the camp with the 
stern and gloomy determination of never returning from the 
field alive, I will do my duty, 1 thought, in every respect; 
and by exposing myself on all occasions wherever danger is 
to bo found, I shall surely at length be enabled to gain 
that fate which will set these warring passions at rest for 
over. 

According to the rule which I have laid down for myself, 
Toball speak of the events of my military career as briefly 
aa possible, Our regiment hed been quartered in the neigh- 
‘ourhood of Senlis; and as tho inferior officers were generally 
steady and experienced, we found it already in marching 
order when we arrived. By this time, Turenne had deter- 
mined to open the campaign by an attack upon some of the 
enemy's towns in Flanders, and—being joined at Condé by 
Monsieur de Villardio, with our own regiment and two or 
three others, which were now united under his command— 
that general first marched upon Tournay. Finding, how- 
ovor, that be had been deceived in regard to the state of 
preparation of that town, ho instantly fell back upon Condé 
and thence marched direct for Valenciennes, which was in- 
‘vosted the right of his arrival. 

Two redoubts were the only defences which obstructed 
our first approaches; and having voluntecred to attack 
them, I here ‘made my first essay in that headlong and 
ineautious plan of action, upon which I had determined as 
the means of winning both glory and the grave. However 
much the first object might be gained, I soon found that 
fate seemed capriciously resolved to disappoint me of the 
seoond. fu forcing my way into tbo redoubta, through 
one of the most tremendous cross fires that ever I beheld, 
twenty or thirty of my men fell around me in every di 
tio," Seareely one of the whole storming party escaped 
without some injury; but at the end of five minutes, I, 
who had been madly rash in every part of the action, found 
myself standing unhurt in the waiket of the conguered re- 
doubta, with nothing but death and destruction around me 
oa every side, When the whole was settled, 1 retumed 
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towards the camp, and was immediately admitted to the 
presence of Monsicur de Turenne, who hed watched the 
attack till the affair was decided, and who now, in the pre- 
sence of hig staff, gave me high praises for my conduct 
throughout the evening. The moment after, however, he 
added, “I wish to show you something, my young friend, 
which perhaps you can execute to-morrow morning; I will 
be back directly, gentlemen,” he added, turning to the 
other officers, several of whom had risen to accompany 
him, but now paused at this intimation of his desire to go 
alone, and then taking his hat and cane, be led mo to a 
little mound, at a short distance from hia tent, where, 
being quite without witnesses, his whole aspect immediately 
changed, and he addressed me with severe and frowning 
brow, “You have been rash, sir,"” ho said, “estiemely 
rash; and what is more, I perceive you know it, Remem- 
ber, sir, that courage and temerity are as different as wit 
and impertinence, and that however much you may choose 
1o expose your own person, you have no right to expose 
the troops of his majesty.”” 

Thus saying, he turned upon his heol, and was leaving 
me; but the expression of bitter mortification which his 
words had produced upon my countenance touched him, 
and he came back, ‘‘ Monsieur de Juvigny,” he said, “I 
am sngry with you, because I know you can do better than 
you have done this day. I do not absolutely disapprove of 
& young man risking somewhat more than necessary in his 
own person, but I do strongly disapprove of his acting 
rashly when iv a command, such as that entrusted to you 
this evening, You may receive it aa a mark of personal 
regard that I did not choose to blame you publicly; but 
at the same time, do not let that circumstance deprive this 
admonition of any of its force, and take care to be more 
prudent for the fature,”” 

Although the reproof I had reesived was certainly well 
merited, and sunk deep into my memory, I nevertheless 
resolved to expose my own person ss much as ever, though 
at the same time I saw the necessity of being more careful 
of my troops. For many days, time seemed to have no 
effect upon the bitter and painfal feelings which had taken 
possession of my heart, and despair was my constant com- 
panion, Gloomy, melancholy, and reserved, I avoided the 
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society of my fellow officers; and at night when I was io 
my teat, I gave myself up to sombre meditations, which 
consumed in vain regrets the greater parts of those hours 
that should have been devoted to eleep. Not that I did 
not court slumber with all my heart, for while I was asleep 
was the only time that I could feal » though it was 
but the happiness of inanition. In order, however, to gain 
such repose, I was obliged to labour throughout the whale 
day, and completely to exhaust the body before I could 
calm the mind. 


From moming til night I was either on horaeback, or 
working 6a 6 volunteer in the trenches, or, acc ‘ied by 
litle Clement de la Marke, visiting the different posta, and 
endeavouring to give him a and practical know- 
ledge of the duties of a soldier. erever the thickest of 
the enemy’s fire was directed, there I was still to be found; 
yet as I showed myself careful of my troops, my conduct 
now drew down upon me great praise, although the motive, 
T am afraid, was the same as before. 

‘My little page was indeed 9 great comfort to me, for 
quick, lively, inquiring, while he wes with me, he gavo 
conatant ocoupation to my mind, snd from his romp 
stabs ple mace and delighted, w 
furnished me with matter for different thought, and filled 
the painful moments of leisure, For tho first ten days, 
indeed, of the siege of Valenciennes, we wore in no want 
of employment, for the garrison tovk every means which 
akill and resolution could suggest or execute to delay our 
progress or to compel us to abandon the attempt. As the 
force within the walls was but small, an effort was imme- 
diately made to throw a reinforcement into the place, and 
this proving vain, means were taken to inundate = great 
part of the ground within oar lines, To remedy this, the 
- cavalry was Ganatanly empliyed for several days in erry. 
ing fasoines, for the purpose of formmg a floating 
idge and a dike across the mundation, which was not 


offected without infinite difficulty and joss of time, A 
worse remlt also ensued, in consequence of the extensive 
inundation which the enemy had been able to effect; = 
Se re rane ott inte coup, end one of the amt 
persons attacked was my Kittle » Tlor oy 
thost sincerely, and I bad taken « ort of aad pleasure in 
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winning his affection by every means, and in fancying thet 
he at east would vearet me bitterly when I was ve. I 
ow, however, soon eaw him reduced to the brink of the 
grave, and every moment that I could spare, I passed by 
his bedside. The poor little fellow, restless and delirious, 
stil! retained all his gentleness and affection. He would 
receive his remedies from no hand but mine, and often in 
the night when he saw me watching by him, he would 
me, in sentences confused and inceherent enough, indeed, 
to lie down and take my rest without mindiag him. 

The time I spent with him was not lost to my mind; for 
whether there was something monitory in the sight of a 
fellow being fluttering for days upon the very verge of 
eternity, or whether my better feelings were themselves 
straggling up by their own strength, T cannot tell; but I 
‘began to reflect upon my Inte t, and to view it in a 
different light from that which I had done at first, Reason 
acon showed me that the rash purpose of courting dangor, 
which I had entertained, was, in fact, but @ specious kind 
of suicide, a crime for which I had both a great contempt, 
and a great detestation; end after many a painful night of 
thought, I arrived at the conclusion which I should have 
reached at first, if passion had not omporee my under- 
standing. I found that I was bound by every tie to con- 
quer the Jove which had so mastered my judgment, to 
banish for ever the dream that had bewildered and if 
I could not succeed in crushing my own fecling 
to conceal them most scrupulously. I went 21 
determined to act towards Laure and her father as if such 
sensations did not exist: veither to avoid their society, nor 
to let them discover, by any means, that a change had 
come over my heart. I knew and felt that the attempt 
would be most agonising, but I fancied that the human 
mind eould perform any task which it undertook, and thus, 
even with better purposes, I was again led into error. I 
scarcely know whether I was not deceiving myself, and 
whether from the first there was not mingling with all my 
reasoning the latent desire of secing, once more at least, 
the being that I most Joved on earth. I scarcely know, 
even now, whether it was #0, or whether my designs were 
purely good and firm; for of ali the things thet God has 
created, there is none so subtle as the human heart, At 
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all cvents, this book is one of confessions as well as of 
momoirs, and the facts shall be told ss they arose. Let 
others judge the motives. for no man yet, in every point, 
has jndged himself justly. 

At the end of nmo or ten days, my young companion 
showed signs of amendment, and the surgeons strongly 
admonished me to turn my cares to my own health. It 
became necessary, indeed, that I should be more frequently 
absent from Clement’s bedside, for duties of = different 
kind now called for constont exertions, By this time, the 
Spanish army, commanded by tho Prince de Condé, had 
approached within sight of our lines of circumvallation, and 
it was evident to ail who know that great general, that an 
attack npon our camp would soon follow. At what point 
the assault would be made, of course, no one could tell; 
and with the small force at our command, it was impos- 
sible to guard every part of the creat extent of lines, Our 
infantry did not amount in all to abovo twelve thousand 
men, and what with those employed in cerrying on the two 
sopatate attacks, which woro going on against the town, 
and with those employod on other duty, a great part of our 
entrenchments were left exposed. Under these circum- 
atances, and etpecting every hour to see Condé attempt to 
force our camp, Turenne employed tho cavalry to watch 
the lines continually, while three regiments of infantry 
were constantly held in readiness to march to whatever 
point should be ultimately assailed. All these precautions, 
however, were unavailing. The Marechal de la Ferté, 
liughty, presumptuous, and jealous. neglected the wart- 
ings ond counsels of Torenne; and Condé, well knowing 
which of tho generals he was most likely to find unpre- 
pared, determined to attack the quarters of the former. 
My regiment had been on duty during the whole day, and 
after informing Monsieur de Turenne thot J had seen 
demonstrations on the part of the enemy of a determination 
to pass the Scheldt, and attack the Marechal de la Ferté, 
L retired to my tent for the night. It was the first evening 
that Clement lad risen from his bed, and after supper E 
went into his part of the tent, and sat with him for about 
helf an hour, listening to all the gay visons which the 
prospect of returning health called up in his mmnd, when 
_ saddealy I heard a harp discharge of-mosketry from the 
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aide of Azin, Well un ing what it meant, I rushed 
out, got my men under arms, springing on horseback, 
rode towards the tent of Monsieur de Turenne, while the 
flashes and the report both showed that the enemy wore 
already in the quarters of Monsicur de la Forté. I sound - 
Monsieur de Villardin with the general, and both as calm 
as if they had been going to their beds. 

‘Turenne was in the act of ordering two regiments of 
infantry to, the dike and tho bridge of fascincs, and 
support the Marechal de Ia Ferté, ere ho (Turenne) could 
himself arrive with a stronger reinforcement. 

“Monsieur de Villardin,”’ ho added, ‘I beg that you will, 
remain here, and attend to tho safety of the lines betwoon 
the river Rouelle and the Chemin de Mons, Monsieur do 
Tuvigay, his highness the Prince de Condé is not a man to 
make this attack without securing some diversion in hia 
favour. Lead your regiment down to aupport the troops of 
Loraine and the household forces, and bid them be upon 
the alert, for it would not surprise me if Don Juan or the 
Count de Marain beat up their quarters.” 

T lost no time in obeying the orders, while the continued 
fire from Mont Azin showed me that the business was not 
yet concluded in that direction, Ere 1 had reached the 
guarters of Loraine, however, s few straggling shots from 

Tins, in the neighbourhood of the little river Rouelle, 
showed me that Turenne had not been mistaken, when he 
anticipated an attack on his side of the town likewise. I 
‘was at thet moment within five hundred yarde of that part 
of the lines; and as there was a good open space before me 
for the mancouvres of cavalry, I halted the regiment, and 
rode on to ascertain Pa ey heron ie nest natant 
I met a company of infantry it s but 6) 
could reach ‘the palizede, it had Ween forced by the troagt 
of the enemy at several points, and thongh the night was 
very dar I could plainly peresive» strong body of Spanish 
infantry poshing forward by the side of the river. As the 
force already on the could offer no sufficient opposi- 
tion to their progress, I felt it my duty to bring up tho 
regiment, and make head against the enemy where first J 
met them, Our own company of foot gave them one 
discharge, just as I was approaching at the full trot; and 
Asking advantage of some small confusion which this pro- 
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duced, I charged, and with very little difficulty drove them 
once more the lines. 

The adversary’s force was at this point but emall; and 
probably their object was more to occupy the troops of 
Turenne, ond effect « diversion in favour of the attack of 
Condé, than really to attempt the relief ot the town. By 
the, tia Sowers “a, we had see a te drive Vesa 

ok be} the palisade, » regiment of infantry arrived to 
our support; and judging that the camp vas ow safe in 
thet quarter, I proceeded to obey my first orders, and 
marched forward to join the household troops. As I rode 
on, I remarked that the fring bad almost ceased in the 
quarters of Monsieur de la Ferté, and I was led to hope 
that the adversary had also heen repulsed there. .A moment 
after, however, the sound of loud acclamations from the 
town, and s tremendoua fire opened upon our trenches, 
which had been pushed to the edge of the fosse, showed 
me at once that the city had been relieved. Before I had 
Fressated a hundred yards farther, 1 met Monsieur de 

arenne galloping back at the head of his guards; and be 
demanded, somewhat hastily, what had delayed me so long, 
I bad never been famous for using many worda, and I now 
replied, in as few as possible, that I hed found the lines by 
the side of the lesser stream attacked and carried by the 
enemy, and that I had but paused to charge, and drive 
them out. 

You did right,’’ replied the marshal, with « smile; 
“ Monsieur do Ia Ferté has been unfortunate, tho town is 
relieved, wo must retreat; but there is no danger,” ho 
added, in « louder tone, ‘tif the men will but show the 
calm courage of true Frenchmen.”’ 

T must confesa that a good deal of confusion now sue- 
ceeded. Turenne endeavoured instantly to withdraw his 
troops from the trenches; but notwithstanding sll his skill 
and all hia coolness, an immense number were lost. Cohdé 
and the forces from the town pressed upon us hard; but 
petleeecre ine had Lape time i evacuaie tie ness 
and secure the principal part of our ba; ant lery, 
without any great am from the oom. My first 
care was to get poor little Clement upon a waggon, and to 
we him afely out of the camp, in which the panto and haste 
of a night engagement was spreading much more confusion 
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than necessary. As soon as the and artillery wero 
sues Terpos adece forte Sates w malate Sie 
position, but merely presenting » bold front to the enemy 
whenever he sew the likelihood of a renewed attack, he 
enused regiment after regiment to evacuate the lines, 
remaining himself til] the last man had quitted them. 

When we were once out of the camp, and in free and 
open ground, order and tranguility ‘were soon restored; and 
20 skilfully did Turenne luct his march, that the enemy, 
though now infinitely superior to ourselves in number, did 
not dare to attack us. 

The rest of the incidents of that campaign were certainly 
interesting enough to military men; but as it is my own 
history, and not the history of Europe, that I am writing, 
I must turn once more to the subject of self. There now 
oxisted a continual struggle in my mind, in ordor to fami- 
liasize my thoughts with the idea of Laura de Villardin 
becoming the wife of another. 1 tried to impress upon my 
heart, as it was already impressed upon my understanding, 
that sho could never be mine, and thet her band must ho 
‘bostowed upon the Count de Laval; and I fancied that by 
continually keeping this image before my cyes, while I daily 
exercised my resolution by the ernie pletion, I should bo 
ablo to tranguillize the pain I suffered, and even to quell 
my love by the certainty of its hopelesrness. In some 
degree I certainly sueceeded, if, indeed, 1 may so call it; 
for the object that I attained was very different from that 
which I strove for. I did not remove one pang from my 
heart, but I learned to bear them; I did not in the least 
diminish my love, or for a moment forget her thet inspirod 
it, but I learned tho means of concealing it within my own 
bosom, and hiding its existence in some sort, even from 
myself, What was, perhaps, worse than all, at loust in its 
effect, I lulled myself in an imaginary security, fancied that 
1 could command both my feelings and my actions, and 
determined that, however much I might suffer internally, I 
would behave in every respect as if no feelings but those of 
fraternal regard actuated me towards Laure de Villardin. 
The delusion was one which nothing but love could enable 
a man to practise on himself, especially after having marked 
with keen and interested eyes, in my early youth, the very 
same conduct pursued by Lord Masterton, and having secn 
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how entirely it had failed. Nevertheless, the deception 
with myself was quite complete; and though, perhaps, I 
had that degree of 8; jon in regard to my own reso- 
lations, which would have made me very willingly remain with 
the army, even in winter quarters, hed such a thing been 
roquired, yet I had no taught myself to believe that it was 
absolutely necessary for me to act entirely as an indifferent 
person, that I took not the Nightent step to obtain any of 
thore small appointments, which would have heen granted 
me at once, and which would have afforded a fair excuse for 
absenting mysclf from a place so dangerous to my peace. 

Jt must not, however, be thought that, on all days and at 
all times, during tho six months wo spent with the army, my 
feelings or resolutions remained in the rame atate, Quite 
the contrary; though 1 havo detailod what was the general 
result, yet my mood and my thoughts were in continual 
atate of fluctuation; and 9 thousand trifles would occur 
from day to day, to give 2 now course to my sentiments, in 
which they would remain for a few hours, and then, after 
calm reflection, would bo overruled by roy former determina. 
tions. Thus, many a time, o casual word from Monsieur 
de Villardin, or from little Cloment de Ia Marke, concerning 
her I loved, her conduct during the past, or her prospects 
for the fature, would throw me back into onc of my fits of 
wild dospair; and forgetting every better thought, I would 
rush into tho vory teeth of danger, and court death like a 
madman, wherever he was to be found. Then, again, I 
would fall into deap and gloomy musings, which would 
occupy me for whole days; and then I would almost bo 
tempted to commit a greater act of madness than all, and 
acknowledging my love and my despair, pour out my blood 
at her feet, 

All these paroxysms, however, lasted but their time; and 
still reflection restored to me my former determinations, 
which gradually became more and mare fixed, as, pas 
through the rest of the camptign, I followed Turenne in mi 
his brilliant movements successful enterprises, till at 
Jength, in the end of November, the army re-entered France, 
was dispersed in winter quarters in Picardy, and I returned 
with Monsieur de Villardin to Paris, 
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CIIAPTER XXXIV, 


(r happened, perhaps fortwustely, that Monsienr de Villar- 
tin’ new station in the army had prevented my being with 
aim so continually as during our former campaigns, Thus 
she great change that had taken placo in my habits and my 
feolings had not been so constantly brought before him as it 
atherwise would have been. Jt had not, however, parsed 
without romark; and the coneoquences were totally different 
From those which would most probably have followed, had 
he known the causes of the mclancholy that oppreased me, 
The desire of keeping me near him, which he had expressed 
on my last return to Brittany, was now increased to a 
positive determination of not suffering me to bo absent from 
him; and when I faintly proposed to remain behind him in 
Paris, and to see somewhat of the court, in which wore 
now just bursting forth the dawnings of that full bleze of 
magnificence which it ultimately displayed, he laid his hand 
affectionately upon my arm, lying: “‘No, no, my dear 
Tuvigny; you must come with me into the eal quiet of the 
country. You have over-excrted both your mind and your 
body; and Isee that you are always better and happier* 
when you ere with me in Brittany,” 

Thad not strength of mind to say no, and besides, I had 
persuaded myself that neither danger nor harm could ac- 
crue from my following the course he pointed out. We 
returned, therefore, to Brittany, after a very short stay in 
Pari. ‘The journey seemed an eternity, and when once I 
fras embarked in it, more than one misgiving as to my own 
resolution and firmness certainly did cross my heart. It 
was now, however, too late to retreat; and at length the 

iage stopped before the gray towera of the Prés Vallée. 
Our coming bad been notised beforehand, and Laura in- 
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stantly ran out to weleome her father. 2 scemed to me 
that every hour since I had left her had added somo new 
charm to features that before had seemed perfection; had 
given some additional grace to a form which had before ap- 
peared in my eyes symmetry itself, Front her father sho 
turned to me, but I felt her hand tremble in mine, and her 
check burned as my lips touched it. Her eyes, too, sought 
the ground of the terrace, and her words of weleome were 
warm, indeed, but faltering and low. Everything told me 
that the discovery which had taken place in my own heart 
had been made also by hers, and that, whether she could 
return my affection or not, she was no longor unconscious 
of my lovo, It is scarcely possible to oxplain what were my 
feelings at that moment. 1 was agitated, I was even pained, 
and yet the joy of sceing her again, and, porbaps, a fancy, 
too, that my affection was not without return, were aufti- 
cient to outweigh, for the moment, all the apprehensions 
and sorrows, and anxieties which were cast into the other 
scale. Her first embarrasament wore away in an instant, 
and it was easy to see that, whatever she had discovered, 
none of the pains and sorrows which had become so fami- 
liar to my mind, had, us yet, presented themselves to her 
eyes. 

While little Clement de la Marke was claiming his share 
of welcome, Monsicur de Villardin and I tarnod to moet 
Father Ferdinand, who was now coming out to receive us. 
Thad not scen him for nearly threo years, and that space 
of time seomed to have effected o greater change in him 
than in any of the rest of the party, with the exception, in- 
deed, of Laura, who from g sweet, graceful girl, had grown 

into « beautifal woman. He was now, certainly, an old 
man; and o considerable inclination of his head, marked, 
‘but not undignified, had taken nearly two inches from his 
height since last I saw him. He embraced me as a father 
‘would do @ son, and asked me anxiously what was the cause 
of the sed he remarked in my once robust and mus- 
cular frame, he spoke, I saw Laura's eyes seek mino 
with an expression of anxiety and apprehension which 
was painfully sweet to my heart. She spoke not, however, 
and { replied to Father Ferdinand, attempting to mile 
gaily as { did so— 

“You must remember, my good father,” I answered, “I 
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‘am no longer a boy, and may well be expected to lose the 
plump, amooth-faced roundness of my youth; besides, I 
have seen some hard service, and more than eighteen years 
which I have now spent, ever more or loss in the tonted 
field, may well be supposed to take away great deal from 
one’s youthful freshness,” 

Laura sighed deeply, and Father Ferdinand gravely 
shook his head, and I could see distinctly that neither the 
one nor the other gave eredit to the ressona I asaigned for 
my altered appearance. No more questions, however, wore 
aaked; aad all the bustle and the little tittle-tattle of a first 
arrival in the country carried us well and lightly over the 
evening. I dreaded, it is true, the coming of the next 
morning, for now that I was in the midst of the peril, I had 

‘apprebensive of myself; I felt that cach night I 
should have to thank God if I had done nothing wrong; I 


felt that every day would bring a renewed struggle 
myself; I felt that I should look to every sunrise Pith tread, 


Jest I should fail in resolution during the coming day. 
Even tho sweetest and dearest feelings of my heart were 
causes of apprehension. Every look, every word, of Laura 
de Villardin was to me o subject of delight, so bright, so 
deep, that conscious of all that was going on within m 
bosom, I feared the joy I felt in her society would eacl 
instant betray itself to others. But that fear was not all 
that embittered the enjoyment. I felt now but too keenly 
that I was nurturing & passion which must end in misery; 
and that the sweet, sweet draught, which I was draining to 
the dregs, was minglod with poison which must speedily 
take offect. Yet now that I grasped the cup, with the full 
knowledge of all that it contained, I would not have resigned 
it for a world till the last drop had been drained. I lis- 
‘tened to the tones of her voice, [ hung upon her every smile; 
and when, during the evening, with her fair arms thrown 
round little Clement de 1s Marke, she listened while the boy 
repeated enthusiastically how very, very kind, I had heen to 
him during his illness, { gazed upon her beaming counte- 
nance till she turned her eyes towards me with a look of 
sweet applause, and the feelings of my heart becoming too 
overpowering to be mastered, I quitted the room hastily, 
leat the mingled emotions should make s woman of me, 
and overflow at my eyes. 
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‘How the night passed it were useless to relate. Agita- 
tien such as I felt sleeps but little; and with the gray dawn 
T plunged into the woods and wandored on wildly, seeking 
to gain command over myself ere I encountered any of 
family, For nearly two hours J pursued a varying and 
irregular path, avoiding the hamlets and scattered cottages 
that here and there sheltered themselves in the edges of the 
wood surrounding the Prés Vallée, and walking on, now 
quick, now slow, amongst the gloom of the old trees, and 
by the dim banks of the silent stream. Bitter, bitter was 
my commune with my own heart, and little way did I make 
in the attempt to vanquish emotions that seemed to become 
more turbulent under refleetion, Following solely as my 
guido the desire of avoiding a mesting with any human 
being, I scarcely knew which way I turned, till at length I 
found myself within a few yerds of the grave of the unhappy 
Count de Meani!. Some impulse, I do not well know what, 
whether there was s latent sympathy in any beeen with the 
love, however mad and vicious, which had been expiated by 
hia death, or whether there was alone that thirst of calm 
repose which was to bo found nowhere but in the grave, I 
cannot tell, but some impulse caused me to cast myself 
down upon the turf that covered his remains, and givin 
‘way to all the bitterest feelings of my heart, I wept aloud, 
fervently wishing that I might soon find s quiet resting- 
place like that, 

Bre I had been there a moment, I heard a flutter of 
female garments bending over me, and raising my eyes, I 
beheld Laura de Villardin with her eyes full of tears at the 
suffering which she saw me endure without being able to 
sccount for. I started up, and in the agitation of the mo- 
ment, gazed upon her without salutation, while she ex- 
claimed, * Oh! tell me, do tell me, dear De Jurigny, what 
ia it makes you a0 unhappy?” 

‘My firmness was gone before, my good resolution ta- 
nished, and pressing the hand that she held out to me to 
my lipa and to my heart, I told her all, how deeply, 
how Pessioontely 3 Joved her. With the warm blood crim- 
son over her cheek and forehead, she sank down in my 
arms and hid her face upon my bosom, while a tear or two 
sprang up in hor eyes, and shone like living diamonds 
amongst hor long derk eyelashes. [¢ was but for a moment 
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that, yielding to woman's first impulao, she hid her fase; 
but then, raising her look to mine, as, sitting on the very 
grave of De Mesnil, I held her cireled in my arms, sho 
asked, ‘‘ And is that all? Do I not love you too?” 

‘The hardest ond bitterest part of the task was still to 
come. I had to tell her how hopeless was our love, which 
her ignorance of the world had not suffered her to perceives 
and although I thought I had no right to inform hor that 
her father destined ber for another, which I found he him- 
self had not yet communicated, yet I had to explain to her 
that our union was quite impossible, 

‘But are we not vory happy as we are?” she asked, 
“Why make yourself wretched by thioking of what you 
acknowledge cannot be? Why not let us live on as we now 
are, loving each other more dearly than cuything else in 
lifo, seeing each other every day, spending our wholo days 
together? Why not let us live thus, and be as happy as 
we havo hitherto been ?”” 

Thad to crush the bright bubble for ever. “ But,” I 
anid, “ when you are required to marry some other, Laura, 
what will then ‘become of me?” 

Oh, but I will never marry any one else!” sho replied, 
cagerly: ‘no, no, I love you; and if I cannot marry you, 
of course no one else ever have my hand!” 

*« But listen to me, dear Laura,” I replied. ¢* uppone 
your father makes it a commend, can you disobey? Sup- 
‘pose he comes to you and tells you that he has plighted his 
word and engaged his honour that you shall be the bride of 
some man equal in fortune and station to yourself, will you 
refuse to redeem his pledge? will you offend him for ever, 
and bring upon him the imputation of breaking his word? 
Can you do it, Laura?” 

She wept bitterly, and I felt that those tears were s suffi- 
cient reply; I was gaining more firmness myself, also, from 
the very arguments I used; end I went on. ‘No, no, dear 
Leura, we must both try to do our duty. I love you be- 
yond everything on earth, and it would nearly destroy mo 
to see you the wife of another; but yet let us make up our 
minds to that which cannot be avoided. We can never 
forget, we oan never wholly cease to love each other, but 
we must make en effort to conquer our love, at least so far 
as to render it no longer dangerous or wrong; we must try 
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to rule it by reason and by resolution, and to reduce it, if 
possible, to that affection which brother and sister may feel 
towards each other.” 

Then you must help me, then you must guide me, De 
Juvigny,”” che replied; “yon must teach me that which is 
right to do; for I feel, indeed I feel that { am incapable of 
guiding myself.” 

“Is is a terrible task, Laura; it is a terrible task,” I 
replied, «‘for a heart that loves like mine, to teach you how 
our love is to be conquered; aad yet the very responsibility 
will, 1 trust, enable me to execute it well; but, hatk! I 
hear a atep,” and I started 

“It is only Lise,” she replied; “I sent hor back for a 
book; but she knows all about it. She first told me I loved 
you months ago.” 

I wished no considantes to a passion 40 ho) 2 88 OULES 
but ore I could tia Lise was too near sae her, 
aud Laura’s eycs told too distinctly a part of our story, to 
leave her ignorant of the remainder. She was @ good and 
affectionate, but somewhat romantic ereaturo; and though 
the suioante would have been the last to counsel her mistress 
to anything that she believed to be wrong, yet she had too 
auch knowledge of the haman heart to believe that a deep- 
rooted passion could ever be eradicated by the means that 
‘we proposed to employ; and her notions of what would be 
proper under such cases were likewise very different from 
ours. As soon as, by one means or another, she hed made 
herself miatrosa of ali that had passed, and had heard our 
difficulties and our resolutions, she shook her head, exclaim- 
ing, “That will never do! No, no, Monsieur de Juvigny, 
there in only one way for it. Such love as yours and ma- 
demoiselle’s is not to be conquered as you think, and it must 
have its way, or woree will come of it. I have been thinking 
ever since you were here last, of what would be bast to 
do, for I very well saw the whole business then, and quite 
understood that Monsieur le Duc would never consent. 
However, I have @ scheme for you; you must marry pri- 
vately, I know a good eieat af Tennzs who will undertake 
to perform the ceremony; and then, when it is found out, 
which it certainly will be in time, Monsieur de Villardin will 
be very angry at first, of course; but then he will soon for-- 
give you, and it will be all settled.” 
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Laura was silent; and as hor bend rested on my arm, I 
could feel it tremble violently, For my part, I own that, 
though poor Lise meant no harm, yet, had she been the 
very fiend himself, she could not have tempted me more 
dreadfully. Honour, however, overeame: and after a long, 
painful pause, I anawered, “No, no, Lise! Moneiour de 
‘Villardin is my friend, my benofactor, my more than father, 
and I cannot betray bis trust,” 

“But is not mademoisello, here, your friend, your love, 
and your more than sister?” answered Lise, laughiog; “‘and 
will you make her unhappy for ever? But never mud; I 
know that you would talk a great deal of that kind of non- 
senge whenever I came to propose it; but you'll sco you 
will both be of my opinion before a fortnight be over, and 
then it will be, ‘Pray, good Lite, seek the priest;’ aud as 
I am tho best creature in the world, I sil! sock the priest. 
So when you have made up your minds to do the only thing 
that can save you both from a great deal of unhappiness, 
Jet me know, and I will arrange all the rest.”” 

Thus seying, eho turned away and walked a short dis. 
tance towards the chateau, in to leave Laura and my 
nelf time to speak together alone. As soan as 
gone, the dear girl raised her eyes to mine, and said, “We 
must not do it, De Juvigny; we must not do it! It would 
‘be very happy. doubtless, to know that nothing could ever 
separate us, but it would be at the expense of your honour 
and my duty, and we must not do it. But, hark! there is 
the breakfast hour striking: wo must go back separate; but 
you umst, indeed you must, tell me how I am to act, and 
what Iam to do, to conquer all these feelings, and guard 
myself against wrong, We will walk ont together to-mor- 
row morning, as wo used to do, and you shall give me my 
lesson.’ 











‘But consciousness had, as usual, taken from me my bold 
firmness, I was not certain that any step thet I was taking 
was right, and therefore I dresded ‘any one should dis- 
cover all that was passing between myself and Laura. ‘It 
will bo better, dear Laura,” I replied, ‘for us to meet in 
some part of the woods, at all events till we have fully 
determined the line of conduct we are to pure. Let us 
have time to think and judgo for ourselves before any one 
ele perceives our feelings towards each other, and aseumes 
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the right of judgiug fur us. Where shall I meet you to- 

morrow f”” 

“Sines you have been away,” she answered, “1 have 
‘been much in the habit of coming out in the summer morn- 
ings to read under this tree. 1¢ is ono of the finest round 
about, and if you remark, there ie a little kind of rise in 
‘the soft turf at its foot which serves me for a seat.” 

It was the grave of Monsieur de Mesnil to which sho 
pointed; and certainly the memorics connected with that 
spot did not render tho feelings of my heart leas sad, 1 re- 
plied, however, ‘Well, let us meet here; wo are lesa likely 
to be disturbed here, perhaps, than elsewhere.” 

“That was one of the reasous why I used to love the 

nee,” replied Laura, I never found any ono here yet but 

‘ather Ferdinand, whom 1 one day saw kneeling at his 
deads beneath this tree; but it is almost always lonely, and 
T ured to come here with a book, and sometimes read-a little; 
but more often to think of you and my father, and pray God 
to plicld you hoth from all the dangers of the war, us 
part, however, now, for it is growing Jate, and I must wash 
any eyes before any oue sees me.”” 

1 pressed her to my heart, and 1 pressed my lips to hers, 
1 acted very wrong in so doing, I know; but, as I hove 
said, this book is a confession, and therefore I tell all. I 
pressed her to my heart, and I pressed my lips to hers, and 
then we parted, to meet again the next morning at the same 
spot, 

Paty next private interview was one with Father Ferdinand, 
I saw, during brenkfast, that he was anxious to speak with 
me; but the feeling of consciousness to which I have before 
referred, made me as desirous of avoiding any particular 
conversation with him now as I had formerly been willing 
and pleased to enjoy his society alone. As soon as the meal 
was over, then, I turned, as if to seck my own apartments, 
‘but in reality intending to take my hat and once more go 
out into the park, So well acquainted, however, was Father 
Ferdinand with the turns of the human heart, and the actions 
‘that all those various turns are likely to produce, that he 
met me at the gate at the very moment I was setting out; 
and, Jaying his hand upon my arm, he said, “I am about 
to take my walk with you, my son.” 

T bad now no excuse for avoiding his society, and we 
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walked om together, proceeding for the first few minutes in 
silence. He then began the conversation by telling mo that 
he felt deeply and personally all the care and kindness that 
Thad bestowed upon Clement de la Marke. ‘I have spoken 
with the little fellow long this morning,” he said, “and from 
ail thet he has told mo, I must say that, had you been hia 
own father, or his brother, you could not have shown him 
more judicious kindness,” 

I knew the good priest too well, and tho exact proportion. 
of kindly subtlety which tempered a disposition that was 
naturally candid, to beliove that his sole object in thus forcing 
me, as it were, into a private interview with him, was to 
commend my behaviour to the little page. Novertheloss, 
thouga I understood all this very woll, yet he went on so 
Tong and 0 skilfully, speaking upon that subject, and the 
events of the campaign alone, that I was thrown off my guard, 
and found myself detailing many of the occurrences that 
had taken place, moro at large than I had intended, or per- 
haps desired. Observing mo as 1 found this to bo 
the oe he roplicd, quietly, “ pelsoory to me, my Bon, hat 
in this last campai, ve yourself a groat dor 
more than was, at all necessary} and, indeed, Clement has 
‘told me that you did 20 to such a degree, that it became & 
common observation, amongst both officers and soldiers, that 
you wore seeking death. Tell me, my son,” he added, in 
& more emphatic tone—“ tell me, if you love me, what is 
the cause of that desp despondency, which you cannot con- 
ceal from one who, like myself, has watched you, with tho 
affection of & father, for many years?” 

I felt that to deny the despondency was vain, and I did 
not choose to prevaricate concorning its cause, I replied, 
therefore, at once, “You must not sek me, my good father, 
‘At some time, and that ere Jong, 1 will tell you the whole. 
But rest satisfied at presont with knowing that though, per- 
haps, aa it seems was too apparent, I did sock death wher- 
ever he was to be found, yet I have now learned. to think 
better; and, whatever I may suffer, I will make such fréntic 
attempts no more,” 

«*T trust that it will be so," replied Father Ferdinand, 
“J trast that it will bo so, As you tell me not the cause 
of your suffering, and I will not pretend to know it, I can 
of coursa offer you no spiritual consolation; nevertheless, F 
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ean perhaps yi ou nome of a worldly kind, Therefore, 
let He beg Las remember, ‘before: you make yourself 
miscrable about anything that this earth contains, that those 
things which seem the most hopeless are often, by a slight 
change of circumstances, brought within our reach. t 
my own history be a warning to you. Born toa high rank, 
and toa princely fortune, from an early disappointment I 
abjured station, wealth, and the world, concealed myself in 
the cells of a foreign monastery, and when, at the end of 
twenty years, I came forth again in the humble state in 
which you now see me, I discovered that had I but paused 
three months ere I rondered my fate irrevocable, every ob- 
stacle which lay in my way would have been removed, and 
that all I sought might have been mino. Let it bea leason 
to you, young man, and learn never to despair. Now, fare- 
well; and when you are inclined to make me your confidant, 
you will always find {bat you have « sincere friend.”” 

Thus saying, he turned away, and left me to pursue my 
walk alone, What he told me was, indeed, intended to 
produce @ good effect; but, nevertheless, the consequences 
wight bave been very evil. oe raised up again hopes that 
were better crushed. Ho conjured up dreams that were only 
calculated to mislead; and for the first half hour, believing 
that he had seen the real cause of all I suffered, and thought 
it right, from some other knowledge that I did not poasess, 
to encourage my hopes, I gave m: up to visions of joy. 
Theo, however, came the remembrance that Monsieur de 
Villardin had promised the hand of his daughtor to the Count 
de Laval, and recollecting that he had not informed Laura 
herself of the fact, I saw clearly that he had not informed 
Father Ferdinand either, The good priest, then, I con- 
cluded, had seen our love; and not knowing the engagement 
which bound the duke to another, had believed that he might 
‘be moved by our mutual affection. Thus fled, once more, 
all my brilliant dreams; for I was too thoroughly acquainted 
with Monsieur de Villardin’s stern adherence to his word, to 
believe that any circumstance would make him even think 
of withdrawing it. 

That day passed without any farther incident of note, 
The next morning I again met Leura de Villardin; and 
each day, duing the whole week that followed, we failed 
not to spend at least two or three hours together, I may 
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call it nlone; for Lise, who accompanied hor, generally left 
us till it was time to part. Jt must not be thought, how- 
ever, that these clandestine meetings wore devoted to 
thoughts or feclings that all the world might not have wit- 
nested, They were foolish, I grant, and only servod to 
nourish the passion that we believed we were taking means 
and Jeying schemes to overcome. The proposal that Lise 
had made of a private marriage was nover again mentioned 
Detween uz. We never encouraged each other with false 
hopes, but admitted to our own hearts, in the fullest degree, 
that no chance existed of our union, The delight of being 
together we certainly did possess; and it was doubtless the 
aecret desire of reteining at least that blessing which blinded 
our eyes to the imprudence of our-continued moetings. 

Our whole conversations were devoted to forming deter- 
minations of future firmness and resolution, mingled, indeed, 
with many a tear and many 8 caress; but cortainly, how- 
ever weak was our conduct, however much we suffored our- 
selves to be deceived by our own wishes, our intentions at 
Jeast were good throughout the whole, 

‘Thus passed the timo, as painfully as it could well be 
conceived, till one morning, as we were returning towards 
the chateau, while Laura, as wo wore still at some distance 
from the house, was hanging upon my arm, the form of 
Father Ferdinand appeared at a little distance in the alle: 
before us. He saw us beyond doubt, for he paused, turnes 
out of the way he was pursuing, and left us to proceed to 
the house without speaking to us, What might be tho 
event I knew not, but I ssw him no more till supper, at 
which everything passed tranquilly, and wo separated for 
the night, 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 


I was sitting musing in my room, about an hour after supper, 
when tho door opened, and Fathor Ferdinand appeared. He 
was evidently a good deal agitated, and seemed ecarcely able 
‘to speak to mo, 

“My son,” he said, taking both my hands, and gazing 
anxiously in my face, ‘my sou, I am afraid you have done 


’ I Madertond him at sae. and replied, " Ho seiner I 
have not; unless to struggle against every feelin, 10) 
heart, which prompted me ingratitude and dosaie, waleas, 
T aay, to atruggte againat such feelings be evil, I have not 
done wrong.” 

He raised his right hand, while ho still held mino in hia 
left, saying rly, “Thank God for that! I at least 
have acted wrong,” he added. ‘<I once gave you hope with- 
out clearly keowing whither that hope might Jead you. I 
now know all; and, I tell you, you must despair.” 

“ Father,”’ I replied, “I have uever entertained a hope. 
knew that you were unacquainted with my situation, and 
the dreama you raised lasted but half on hor 

“Forgive me for having raised them at all!” he said; 
“and now, mark me; you must speak with Monsieur de 
Villardin, Nay, indeed you must; he already expecta you, 
Give me but five minutes to speak with him more at length, 
and then follow me to the library.” 

T would fain have asked more; I would fain have dis- 
covered what, or rather how much, Monsieur de Villardin 
knew; but there were so many contending emotions in my 
bosom thet 1 was afraid my voice would be choked ore I 
could put my questions, and merely replied, ‘1 will.” 

‘Without rejoinder, Father Ferdinand left me; and bury- 
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ing my face on my arms, I remained in the samo stato of 
mind as a condemned criminal who has just heard an order 
given for his instant execution. I was not one, however, 
to stake belie any mortal man. I felt, too, that with the 
power to have won happiness for mysel wronging him I 
‘was just about to use, had sacrificed ahs md rather 
than act ungratefully towards him. This feeling nerved my 
heart for whatever might come, and by the time that the 
five minutes were over, I was slowly descending the great 
staircase towards the library. I knew not how Monsieur 
de Villardin would treat me, and I almost feared, from some 
casual traita which I had remarked in his character, that ho 
might demean himself haughtily towards me. ‘Such @ 
method was not that calculated to govern or affect ons of 
my disposition; and as I passed through the saloon, and 
crossed tho very spot where I had reen Madame de Villar- 
din stand with the Count de Mesnil, a numbor of services 
which at different times I had rendered to the duke rose up 
Dofore my eyes, and I advanced with a firmer step, from 
feeling that the balance of obligation was not altogether 
against myself. Aa I passed by the mirrors, I saw that I 
was doadly pale, but I could not help that; and opening the 
door, I entered the library with more command over myself 
than I had thought I could assume. 

Monsieur de Villardin was alone, and striding up and 
down the room in a state of agitation that it is impossiblo 
to describe. He was at the farther end of the chamber 
when I entered, but immodiately turned round and paused 
for » moment, gazing upon me with a guirciog lip. “I took 
‘a step or two more forward, and thon waited for him to 
begin; bat he said nothing, and advancing rapidly towards 
me, threw his arms around me as if I had been his child, 
exclaiming, “Oh! De Juvigny!” 

It overpowered me at once: pride, and resolution, and 
firmness, all gave way, and I wept like » woman, while he 
mingled bis tears with mine, 

“This is too much,” ssid Monsieur do valaedi “Sit 
down, my dear boy, and let us speak as calmly a2 possible 
over an event ‘dal bes made me more wretched ‘han you 
“C heron the that hich he 

Casting m: into the seat opposite to that in which he 
‘usually neh £ leaned my head forward upon the table, and 
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suffered him to proceed, while feelings that defy all language 
straggled fearfully in my bosom, 

“De Juvigny,” he said, in a low, earnest voice, “my 
friend, my benefactor, my more than son, twice have you 
saved my life, once have you saved my child, over have you 
counselled me aright even aa a boy; you have watched my 
couch of sickness, you have calmed me in the moment of 
passion, you have laboured to prevent me from committing 
crime, you have striven to sooth the voice of remorae, you 
have sought far and near to find consolation for my grief; 
and now, what is it I am called todo? I have to make you 
miserable. 1 have to inflict upon you the bitterest pangs 
that a heart like yours can suffer. I have to deny you the 
only gift which could fittingly recompense the benefits you 
have conferred upon me; and all this, because I foolishly 
engaged myself by a promise, cre I knew how much misery 
it would cause to fulfil it. Believe me, my dear boy, believe 
me, upon my honour, that were it not for that promiso, I 
would sot all the world’s maxims of pride, and ambition, 
ad avarice, at nought; and knowing none so worthy or 50 
noble as youraclf, would bestow upon you my sweet child as 
contontedly as if you wero a king: but oh! Do Juvigny, 
that 80, that fatal promise!” 

I did not forget that he had mado me, too, # promise in 
former years to grant mo any boon that I might ask; and 
the idca certainly had crossed my mind, as I had descended 
to the library, to demand its execution now. But he had 
met me #0 differently from the manner in which I had ex- 
pected to be met, that all my feelmgs were changed in a 
moment, and as he spoke, I could make no reply; for his 
generous kindness shook and agitated me far more than if 
he had piled upon my head the bitterest of reproaches. 

“Ow excellent friend, Father Ferdinand,” continued 
cnet aefibverten 7 in, ae inted out to me the cause of 

our conduct during campaign. Strange your 
behaviour certainly has appeared in my eyes; and %t Tre. 
member right, the change took place when I told you of tho 
Premise T had given, and gave you news that must have 
ited all your hopes for ever.” 

“My lord, I never entertained a hope,” I replied. <‘Al- 
thongh, I believe, without boldness, I may esy that my race 
is as noble ss your own, yet I eamo before you as an exiled 
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adventarer, without home, without country, without fortano; 
and most presumptuous would it have been for me to 
entertain a hope under such circumstances. The change 
in my conduct, or rather the end af my happiness for life, 
took place as soon as I discovered what were the teelings 
which I had been nourishing in my bosom. It did, por- 
haps, add somewhat to the load, to know that Madomoiselle 
de Villardin was destined to wed a man sho did not loves 
but that knowledge destroyed no hopes, for I had enter- 
tained none,” 

Monsieur de Villardin gazed upon me thoughtfully for 
several minutes, and then said, “ De Juvigny, 1 am almost 
afraid to ask you, yet answer me sincerely, and fear not 
that I shall blame you, for I have been too faulty a being 
myself to have any title to chide others where passion 
is concerned. Tell me, is Laura acquainted with your feel- 
ings towards her?” 

* She is so now, my lord,” I answered; “but such was 
not the case till our return from the last campaign.” 

‘You have done wrong, De Juvigny,” he Taidy speaking 
mournfully, but not hareilys ‘you have done wrong; but 
atill, as I have said, I have no ri to blame you, for I 
look upon myself as the cause of all thie unhappiness. I 
should have been upon my guard; I should have known that 
such an intimacy could not go on without ending os it has 
done; and I should have taken measures either to warn you 
yourself, or to make you happy. I blame you not, there- 
fore, however great might have been the relief to know 
that Laura was unacquainted with feelings that cannot ba 





“Believe me, my Jord,” I answered, ‘‘I never intended 
that she should be made acquainted with those feelings, and 
that the discovery of them was entirely accidental. You 
‘will do me the justice, too, I am sure, to feel confident that 
my opportunities of seeing and conversing with Mademoi- 
selle de Villardin have never been employed to make her 
forget her duty towards you, On the contrary, our whole 
thoughts have been turned to the means of overcoming a 
passion that we felt to be hopeless.”” 

“«There is but one means, De Juvigny,” replied Monsieur 
de Villardin, “there is but one way: to part. To know 
that I am bound to wound my deughter’s happiness, as well 
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as that of a man I love better than if he were my own aon, 
is hitter enough; but still it must be done. My promise is 
given, and it must not only be held inviolable, but I must 
show no hesitation in falfiling it, no wish to evade its im- 
mediate execution, You and souat part, De Juvigny, 
and I am cure that on reflection you will find it is better for 
you both to do so at once, I trust, I hope, that this passion 
has not yet obtained so deep a root in the bosom of either, 
as not to yield to the power of reason and the offeot of time 
and absence.” 

I shook my head, for I felt that such could not be the 
case, but at the same time I replied, “It will be better for 
us to part, I do indeed believe, my lord; for however vain 
it is to hope that 1 shall ever forget, yet my atay here serves 
no gond purpose, and only renders myself and her I love 
more miserable. I am ready to set out oven this very 
night, if you think fit,” : 

“No, no,” he said, hastily; “not so, my dear boy; you 
must not quit my dwelling as ono in disgrace, That I can- 
not sutfer; expecially when I feel that I owe atonement 
tor having exposed you to so much unhappiness, as well as 
deep grattade and affection for all that you have done for 
me and mine. No, your departure must be as that of 
‘woll-beloved son, honoured, esteemed, and regretted; and 
your fortune must be rendered equal to maintain s bigh 
station in society, and to obtain for you a ready acceptance 
from the friends of any one on whom you may h 
place your aftection.”” 

The feelings in my heart were too bitter to permit of my 
making any reply for some minutes, but I answered at 
Tength, ‘I will sppesl to your own heart, my lord, whether 
those who have loved deeply and truly ever love twice, But 
that matters not. In the present instance, you must per- 
mit me to decline any farther gift. I am proud to believe 
that, on some occasions, I have rendered your lordship ser- 
vies of some importance, and deeply gratified to find that 
you value them at a higher rate even than they deserve. 
But if, as you are pleased to say, you owe me some grati- 
tude, I ows you infinitely mores ‘and though I love you too 
deeply and too sincerely to offer to restore those things which 
you formerly bestowed upon me, yet I ean accept Ro more, 
capecially at a moment like ¢his.”” 
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“I will not prose you thén now,” replied Monsieur de 
‘Villardin; ‘but we are not going to part for ever, De 
Tovigny, and when we meet again, I shall insist upon that 
which I wave for tho present. But tell me, in the mean 
time, what you intend to do with yourself; for of course my 
interest in you remains not only unabated, but increased, 
trom all that has occurred.” 

«Oh! fear not, my lord,” I replied, the bitterness of my 
heart mastering me in spite of all my efforts, and drawing 
from me but an ungrateful return for the kindness of Mon- 
sieur de Villardin; “‘foar not, my lord; I shall do well 
enough. When I frst touched the shores of France, my 
worldly situation was much less brilliant than it is at pro- 
seut, though I hed, indeed, o lighter heart. I hava now 
Iands and lordships, and » regiment in the service of the 
King of France. What neod I more?” 

«Twill tell you, De Juvigny,” replied Monsieur de Vil- 
lerdm, laving his hand kindly upon my arm, snd speaking 
mildly, though somewhat reproachfully; ‘I will tell you 
what you need more than all: a friend and companion, who 
will soothe your sorrows, will divert your griefs from preyin; 
on your own mind, will point out topics of consolation, wil 
persuade you to think well of those who love you, will en- 
deavour to make you feel less acutely what it may be im- 
poasible to forget, and in short, will act towards you in your 
orrows the part which you acted towards me in mine. It 
grieves me that I cannot be the man to do so myself; but 
if you will follow my advice, you will seek out your friend 
Lord Masterton, and from all I have ever heard of him, I 
think you will find one who will take a deep interest in your 
fate, and feel the most sincere sympathy for all that afilicts 

oa.” 
a No, no, my lord,” I replied, ‘it cannot be, Lord 
Masterton, happy in his wife and his family, shall not be 
disturbed by any sorrows of mine; and, however selfish it 
may appear, I must confess that the sight of his domestic 
tranquillity would but render more painfal the consciousness 
that such # atate can never be mine. There is nothing fit 
for my present frame of mind but solitude. I doubt not 
that thought and reflection, before I am called upon to 
resume my duties im the service, will enable me so far to 
conquer my regrets and disappointment as to permit of my 
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mingling in society, without much pain to myself or any 
annoyence to others, In the mean time, however, if your 
lordship will permit me, I will retire either to Juvigay or 
to Dumont, and spend a month or two there in perfect 
privacy. My little page Clement will furnish me with 
society and entertainment enough; and whon, in the course 
of time,” I added, struggling for as much firmness as I 
could command, ‘and when, in the course of time, the last 
irremediable seal is put to the destiny of Mademoiselle do 
Villardin and myself, as your lordship will probably be left 
alone from time to time, I shell hope to enjoy your eooiety, 
when it can be no longer dangerous to myself, or inconsis- 
tent with your other arrangements.”” 

Without making any reply, Monsieur de Villardin tock 
two or three turns up and down the library, and then, sitting 
down again, he said, “ It is better, De Juvigny, to tell you 
my determination at once. Aa my word must be fulfilled, - 
and as I see no object whatever to be gained by delay, I 
have resolved that Laura shall give her hand to the Count 
de Laval as soon as it be possible to complete the necessary 
arrangements,” 

This was certainly a now pang, but I had already borne 
a0 much that night, that the very habit of suffering enabled 
me still to endure. I did think that Monsieur de Villardin 
was wrong; I did think that it was even cruel to afford his 
daughter no time for thought or consideration, no time to 
compote her feelings, no time to prepare for the future or to 
forget the past. Of course, however, it was not for me even 
to suggest an objection, and I merely bowed my head, while 
Monsieur de Villardin went on, ‘As soon as the ceremony 
is over, I will write to you and let you know,” he said; 
“tend 1 hope that, from that moment, you will be able to 
come to me, and supply the place of the child from whom 1 
am about to part. the mean time, you certainly must not 
et off till I have seen you to-morrow; and let me beg you, 
my dear Juvigny,”’ he added, grasping my hand, “‘let me beg 
of you to strive for as much firmness as possible. Remember 
that though my honour is dearer to me than life itself, yet 
that I love you better than any other thing, and that tomake 
you happy, I would sacrifice i é my honour,” 

“T will do my best, my lord,” I replied, ‘beth to be and 
to appear firm; and whatever I now suffer, whatever I may 
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hereafter haye to under, kindness and generosit; 
towards me, in these, ann all other ‘creumatances will i 
the chief consolation, and the brightest remombrance that E 
Nave left,’ 

Thus saying, I rose and turned towards the door; but ere 
T reached it, the remembrance that Laura know nothing of 
what had taken place during that evening, and would expect 
me at ournsual place of meeting, flashed across my mind, 
and somewhat embarrassed me, However, I could not en- 
tertain the thought for a moment, of showing the slightest 
ingratitude or want of confidence to one who had just treated 
me with so much kindness and feeling; and turning at the 
door, I again approached Monsieur de Villardin, saying, 
“You desire me, my lord, not to set out to-morrow ere I 
have seen you. Will you give mo your own directions as to 
how I am to behave towards Mademoiselle de Villardin?”” 

“T have the most perfect confidence in you, De Juvigny,”” 
he replied, ‘and can have no objection to your having one 
more interview with her, though of course that must be the 
i See her, spoak with her, endeavour to console her, 
hat arguments you may thick meet, I rely entirely 
your honour to do all that you can to make her yield 
a cousent to that nt for which her father 
has plighted his word, You will doubtless find ready means 
to see her. In these respects I ask no questions in regard 
to the past, and for the future I trust entirely, as I have 
said, to your own honour.” 

‘We now separated; and returning to my own apartments, 
I busied myself with thoughts too wild and confused to ba 
remembered or transoribed. I bad long seen and had long 
known, indeed, that such must be the result of my love for 
Laora de Villardin. I had long seen that fate could have 
nothing else in store for me; but yet I do not think that, 
oven if I had been taken totally unprepared, I could have 
felt more bitterly, more terribly, the agony of sudden dis- 
appointment, than I now felt the severing of the last tie 
between love aad hope. If there was anything in the whole 
which might have proved soothing, if there was anything on 
which my mind might have rested with pleasure, it was on 
the noble confidence which Monsieur de Villardin had shown 
towards me; bat even that was not without a pang, and the 
sting which it inflicted wae Ditterer than all; for I saw from 
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his conduct now, that had I, when first I discovered the 
passion that I entertained for his daughter, made him 
acquainted with it at ones, had I, when we were journeying 
on together towards Paris, poured ont my whole feelings 
into his bosom, and confided in him, as perhaps I ought to 
have done, Laura might still have been mine, and a brighter 
destiny than ever hope had pictured would have crowned the 
end of my career. Thus then the bitterest regrot was added. 
to the most acute disappointment, The cup of happiness 
had boen nearly at my lips, but not knowing what it con- 
tained, I had passed it by, and I felt too surely that it would 
never come within my reach again. 

1 knew that such regrets were useless; I know that nothing 
romained for me but to endure; { strove even to acquire 
strength from despair; but it was all in vain, Regret, dis- 
appointment, agony, mingled with every thought, and every 
memory, and every oxpectation; and for an hour, I strode 
‘up and down ina stato of mind that I shall not attempt any 
farthor to depict. At tho ond of that timo, there was a light 
tap at my door, and the next moment, Laura’s maid, Lise, 
ontered the room. My agitation was sufficiently apparent, 
and would probably have betrayed what had ocourred, even 
had not the soubrette been partially aware before that some 
fort of a discovery had taken place. 

“Ah! monsieur le baron,’ she said, as soon as she saw 
me, “I soo how it ia all going. I have been watching all 
tho evening, and have learned cnough, from the going to and 
fro, to perceive that monseigueur has discovered it all, and 
that unless you will follow my advice, you and mademoiselle 
will be unhappy for ever.” 

“And, pray, what is your advice, my good Lise?” I de- 
manded; “the duke has indeed discovered all, but that 
makes vory little difference in regard to our situation, But 
say, what is your advice?” ¥ 

Why, it is simply hese a the waiting woman; 
“that you come directly to eiselle’s chamber, and 
Pervaate her to set off with youto Rennes. My good friend, 

father Martin, will perform the ceremony, as he promised 
me he would, not s week ago. Degville, the notary, will 
draw up the contract, and for s couple of thousand francs 
toa priest and a lawyer, you will get the sweetest lady in 
ali Brittany, and the one shat loves you bent.” 
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It is not impossible that, had Monsieur de Villardin anid 
ono harsh or unkind word to me, had he treated me with 
pride or with indignity, he might have Jost his daughter; and 
I, teaching myself to believe that every atratagem is honour- 
able in love, might have embraced the plan which Lise, in 
her love for the romantic, had laid out, and might have mado 
Laura do Villardin my bride before the next morning. The 
state of Brittany at that timo, and the lax administration of 
the law, both civil and ecclesiastical, so greatly facilitated 
avy scheme of the kind, that I well know it was pertectly 
practicable; but my mind was so completely made up as to 
tho course which I was bound in honour to pursue, the 
whole of my good feelings were so strongly arrayed against 
the persuasions of passion, that the proposal mado by Lise 
did not even tempt mo for 8 moment, Te was unnecesrary, 
however, to tell her all that had passed; and assuming as 
much calmness as I could, I replied, ‘‘No, no, Lise, euch 
‘course is quite unnecessary, Do not agitate your mistross, 
I beseech you, by telling her that anything hos occurred in 
the chateau to disturb the usual courso of events; but bey 
her to let me see her to-morrow in the same place in which 
we have usually met.” 

Lise gazed at me with some surprise. ‘Will they let 
you see her, then?” shedemanded. ** Are you sure of being 
able to come?” 

“ Quite sure, Lise,”’ I replied; ‘‘so tell her what I bid 
you; and take this ring,” I added, giving her one that I had 
bought in Paris, ‘‘and keep it as s remembrance of me here- 
after.” 

“Tt is a very pretty ring,” replied Lie. taking it, “and 
Iwill keep it for your eake with all my heart; but, never- 
theless, I would much rather that you had given another of 
a different kind to my mistress thia very night However, 
I sppose, monsiour Je baron, you know your own business 
‘best, and so I shall meddle no more.” 

Thus saying, Lise took her leave, and left me to pass ax 
miserable a night as ever wretch yet spent upon the face of 
this earth. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 


Samer was not to be obtained, and I was up long before the 
dawn, <All the chateau was dark and silent; but as it was 
in vain to seck that blessed forgotfulness, which only falls 
upon tho cyes of toil or happiness, 1 dressed myself, not- 
withstanding the obscurity, and throwing back the case- 
ment, cased ont upon the dim and silent world, that lay chill 
and yaguo in the fresh depths of an sutumnal night. 

A heavy dow was falling, spreading a sort of whitish-pray 
mist over the woods and of ground around the Prés 
‘Vallée; but the sky above was quite clear, aud a thousand 
bright calm stars were looking ont, like the eyes of angols 
watching the dark scene of man’s melancholy pilgrimage, 
The ground mist, howevor, and the nearer masses of dark 
trees, and the spangled heaven, were the only objects I 
could see as I Jooked forth, while my ear caught no sound 
but a light wind stirring the leaves, and the faint murmur 
of the river, whose rarely heard voice showed the profound 
stillness of everything elee around. Still I gazed out, though 
‘it wos upon vacancy, for the fresh night air, as it bathed my 
feverish brow, seemed to cool the burning of my brain, and 
quell the fiery thoughts that were passing within. For near 
an hour I continued leaning upon my arm in the deep 
aperture of the window, revolving things which took perhaps 
a more melancholy but a less frenzied form as the calmness 
of the night sunk down into my soul, At length, another 
sound seemed added to the whisper of the air and the mur- 
mur of the stream, and I fancied that some early shepherd 
was leading his flock betimes to the pasture of the neigh- 
bouring meadows. But presently I 6 distinct step, 
Which seamed to proceed from beneath a group of treea, ot 
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about ten yards from the terrace, under which s walk wound 
along towards the river; and accustomed as I was to mark 
the alighteat noiso, I at once concluded that it was the foot- 
fall of some one who, in walking along beneath the elms, 
had crossed the gravel. The next moment, as the step 
lighted on the turf again, I lost the sound, but almost at 
the same time, two figures came a little forward, and paused 
under the branches of the trees. Had it been any other 
kind of night then that which it was, I could not have dis. 
tinguished the two strangers from the ground behind them, 
but beyond the trees was a deep slope of ground, in which 
the mist had gathered, white and heavy, and against it both 
the trunks of the elms and the forms of the men beneath 
their branches were clearly marked out, though of course it 
was atill impossible to recognise their persons. 

T have before remarked that neither Monsieur de Villar 
din nor any of his household were, generally speaking, 
mstutinal in their habits, and it strack mo ae extraordidary 
that any of the servanta should show themselves such very 
carly risers as to be out and walking in the woods nearly 
an hour before daybreak. But I soon found, from the pro- 
ceedings of the two men who had caught my attention, that 
they wore none of the inmates of the chateau. They 
paused for several minutes under the trees, gasing up at 
the building, and scanning every part of it attentively, 
They spoke, too, in a low voice, but it was impossible from 
the distance to hear what they said, though I could 
tinotly seo one of them raise his arm and point to the pi 
of the chateau in which Laura's apartments lay, My own 
chambers, as I believe I have before ssid, were situated in 
the tower forming s sort of wing to the westward of the 
other buildings, and in the foot of the tower was a door, 
which opened at once from the terrace to a staircase which 
led up to my apartments, to the rooms above them, and to 
the corridor communicating with the rest of the house, 

At the end of a few minutes, the two men advanced 
leisurely to the terrace, and mounting the steps, approached 
the base of the chateau, seeming carefully to examine the 
principal door, from which, however, they turned again im- 
mediately, and came towards the foot of the tower through 
one of the windows of which I was watching them. As I 
‘was now not above ten or twelve feet above the spot where 
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they stood, I could hear more distinctly what passed be- 

‘tween them; and to speak the trath, they were conversing 

with a sort of cool and confident nonchalance, which showed. 

they either cared not who listened, or had no fear of 
overheard. 

“«T have known this one left open for nights together,” 
ae one, as they approached the door beneath my win- 

8, 

“But if it were, you would not go in?” replied the 
other. 

“Not to-night, certainly,” said the first again; “but if 
we found that it is still usually open, we could easily come 
back strong enough to do what wo liked.” 

“ Ay,’ answered his companion; “ but would the priest 
do his part under auch cirewnstances? I Leard bin Bro 
miso to marry thera if they came willingly; but —" 

“Give him a thousaud francs more and ho will do any- 
thing,”’ interrupted the first; ‘I would coin my very bluod 
to do it.” 

“Tt would be a glorious booty, to be sure,” was the sort 
of meditative reply; ‘‘but after all, I think we may fall upon 
a better plan. We should fiod it difficult to muater suffi- 
cient hands, However, if we once get hold of her, we will 
cong find means to make marriage tho beat thing sho 
can do.” 

“Oh! no fear of that,” answered the other; and after a 
fow words more that I could not distinguish, they tried th 
door at the foot of the tower, and finding it locked, retrod 
their steps across the terrace. For a moment or two they 
again paused under the elms, and once more scrutinized 
every part of the building; and then turning through the 
dell bohind, they were immediately lost to my night. 

‘What could be their purpose, was my first question; and 
though I certainly could not find » probablo answer, yet 
one fact waa evident: their purpose, whatever it was, was 
enything but good. How it might be obviated became 
the next consideration; and as I was about to quit the vici- 
nity for a long time, and did not choose to be suspected of 
any wish to linger, 1 saw thst the only thing which re- 
mained for me to do was to inform Monsieur de Villardin of 
the facts, and set him upon his guard. As I reflected, 
however, I saw that I might find no fitting opportunity for 
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putting my intention in execution the next morning, and in 
all that I was about to suffer, it appeared not improbable 
that I should forget it altogether. While it was frosh in 
my mind, then, J determined to write it down, and leave it 
for the duke at my departure; and having struck a light, I 
thus occupied myself till the day mingled its purer beams 
with the yellow glare of my lamp, 

Thinking that if Laura bad heard of any of tho events 
which had taken plece during the preceding evening, sho 
might be at our rendezvous enrlier than usual, T sot out as 
soon as the sun was folly rison, and with o wavering step 
and beating heart, took my way to the trees at which we 
usually met, Casting myself down upon the dewy rraas, I 
waited her arrival, and bitter, bitter wero the feeling 
which filled the next half-hour. About to part with her for 
ever, about to resign her to tho arms of another; all her 
Joveliness and all hor gontlenoss scemed heightened a thou- 
eand-fold by the power of regret. Nor were my feelings 
entirely selfish; at least, if they were 80, they strove hard 
to clothe themselves in a garb of disinterestedness, “ Jf 
she could be happy herself,” I thought, ‘‘ half my sorrow 
would be removed; but to know that my own misery im- 
plies hers also, wnd that she, like me, is destined to a hfe 
of sorrow and disappointment, is too, too painful.” 

At our usual time of meeting sho came; and Lise re- 
mained by the bank of the stream, within call, but out of 
hearing of any ordinary tone. I saw at onco that Laura 
was unaware of any change, sud her first words were an 
affectionate comment upon my pale and haggerd looks, 1 
would have given worlds that she had known the wholo be- 
fore we met, for ob! how terrible it was to break to her the 
approaching ond of our communion for ever! Tow I did it 
Lean scarcely tell, but her grief and agony wore far moro 
fearful than even I had anticipated. At that moment of 
bitter sorrow, all the treasure of her heart was poured forth. 
She had no roserve, she had no coldness; and with her 
weeping face buried in my bosom, she told me how long and 
how dearly she had loved me, and traced in words that only 
eerved to render me more miserable, the growth of her 
affection for me from her infancy te that hour, I did ali 
that I could, without appesring indifferent or unkind, to 
calm her, and to persuade her that no course was left either 
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for her or me but to obey the commands of her father; and 
while I told how deep was my love, how acute was my grief, 
and how eternal would be my regret, I besought her to 
forget me, and to strive for happiness, or at least tranquil- 
lity, in the only way in which it could be obtained. 

“De Juavigny,” she cried, clasping her beautiful hands, 
«T will so far obey my father as never to dream of marry- 
ing you without his consent; but I can love none other; my. 
heart is given, and for ever; and I will never perjure myself 
by vowing to love any man, when I know and feel that I 
eannot do so. No, De Juvigny, no; there is a higher dut 
than even that to my parent, and it cannot be violated. 
‘When I looked upon my husband 1 should think of you, 
and F should hate him because he was not you. I should 
drown his house with tears, and ehow him every hour that 
T loved another. No, De Juvigny, no,” she cried, starting 
up; “I will fly to my father this instant; I will tell him 

and everything; 1 will show him the consequences of 
what he is about to do, and I will entreat him to spare me 
at least tho last and worst pare of his will,” 

As she spoke she turned, and ere I could even attempt 
‘to stay her, she darted away like lightning, all bathed in 
tears, to cast herself ut her father’s feet, and implore him 
to change a purpose which I knew too well to be unchange- 
able. Lise, who saw her paas, followod quick, and I more 
slowly, feeling that she had herself put an end to our last 
interview, and that it could never be renewed. Passing 
by the door of Monsieur de Villardin’s chamber, which was 
not entirely closed, I heard her voice, mingled with sobs, 
still entreating her fathor to yield his resolution. 1 knew, 
however, that she would entreat in vain: I knew, too, that 
means would be found after my departure to soothe her, 
and to persuade her to acquiesce in the views which had 
‘een formed for her by her father; and feeling that to linger 
Tonger than necessary was but to inflict additional pain upon 
her, upon myself, and upon Monsieur de Villardin, I sum- 
m my servants, bade them prepare my horses and 
baggage immediately, and seeking out little Clement de la 
Mare 1 told him that I was sbout to set off for Dumont, 
if he were willing to accompany me. Any change 1s geno- 
rally delight ‘to youth, and the boy, catching at the pro- 
posal with rapture, flew to make ready for the journey, 
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while I returned to my chamber to give the last thoughts 
to all the agonizing pangs of my present situation. 

Scarcely had J entered it, however, when I wat followed 
by Monsieur de Villardin. He was pale and much agitated; 
but, nevertheless, he did not fail to remark, with hie usual 
Kindness, the change which had beeu wrought in my ep- 
pearance by the passing of the last twelve painful hours. 

“You are sadly altered, De Juvigny,” he said, “and 
this unfortunate business will be the destruction of us all, 
if it be not speedily brought to a conclusion. At present it 
is vain arguing with Laura; but I need not tell you that at 
any sacrifice my word must be kept. After you are gone, 
T trust we shall be able to calm her and bring her to reason; 
but in the mean time, for the sake of every one, it will be 
better for us to part immediately.” 

“My lord,” I repliod, 1 am ready at this moment, and 
my servants have orders to lose not an instant in their pre- 
parations. In less than half-an-hour the horses will be on 
‘the terrace, and before night I trust to be at Dumont. In 
the mean while, allow me to give you this letter, which I 
wrote to you during the night, feria 1g thot I might not have 
an opportunity of speaking with you on the subject ere I 
act out.” 

He took it with somewhat of an anxious glance, as if he 
feared that it might inflict upon him some new pain connected 
with the matter which was uppermost in all our thoughta; 
but I hastened to relieve him. ‘* It refers, my Jord,”’ I con- 
tinued, ‘‘to something which I observed last night, while 
looking out of the window to pasa away the time, as I was 
not inclined to sleep, and which I felt myself bound to make 
you acquainted with, leet any evil should occur during my 
absence.” 

Monsieur de Villardin tore open the letter and read its 
contents. ‘It is strange enough,” he said, when he had 
concluded; “it is certainly strange enough; but we are 6 
great deal too strong in numbers to fear any violence, al- 
though I hear that two or three people have been plundered 
in the neighbourhood of St. Aubin, and that Monsieur de 
‘Vins himself was shot at in riding through the forest; how- 
ever, I will be upon my guard. And now, my dear boy, 
you must promise to let me bear from you continually, As 
my affection towards you ia anything but decreased by all 
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that bas Leppened, let me trust that your affection towards 
mo remains unimpared likewise, though you may be the 
sufferer, No one knows better than myself that the human 
iind ean do but little to master affliction and overcome 
tho emotions of the heart, but still it can do something; 
tnd I am sure that, for all our sakes, you will exert your- 
self to the utmost to conquer the offects of rorrow and dis- 
appointmont,”” 

1 made no reply, for I knew too well how little one can 
calculate upon one’s own powers in moments of passion or 
despair, Almost as he had done épeaking, ane of my sex- 
vants came in to inform me that the horses were prepared, 
aud that everything was ready to set out, My heart was 
too full to take Jeave of any one, and merely elasping Mon- 
bieur de Villardin’s hand for one moment in my own, I de- 
scended as rapidly as possible to the terrace. 

1 found Father Ferdinand at the door, embracing little 
Clemont de la Marke before his departure. Old Jerome, 
the major domo, and a great many of the servants and at- 
tendants, were standing round, grave and sad, and evidently 
aware that something unpleasant had occurred to cause my 
eudden departure. My own three servants, booted and 
spurred, stood holding the horses in front of the house; and, 
as my eye glanced accidentally over the windows, I saw 
that many a person was watching to seo me set out, though 
I waa afraid of looking farther, lest I should behold what 
might overcome my resolution. Saying s few words to 
Father Ferdinand, { walked direct towards my horse; but 
as 1 waa going to mount, I found that Monsieur de Villar- 
din himeelf, anxious to deprive my situation of any unneces- 
sory pain, had followed me out to take leave of me in the 
Kindest manner before all those who were looking on. Lay- 
ing his hand upon my arm, as I was just about to put my 
foot in the stirrup, he embraced me affectionately, saying, 
‘Heaven bless you, my dear boy! let me hear from you 
directly.” He then turned, and patted the head of little 
Clement de ls Marke, wishing him a safe journey; and then 

ke round again to me, with an anxions and even hesi- 
tating glance, as if he would fain, fain have yielded all, 
and forbidden my departure, 

I felt that I could bear no more; and leaping into the 
saddle, I struck my horse with the spur, and galloped away 
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rom the Prés Vallée and the many dear objects that it 
contained. Those who have lost all that was nearest to 
their heart on earth may judge what were my fectings for 
the first ten miles. It were useless to detail all that I ex- 
perienced: the bitter disappointment, the buroing regret, 
the swelling of the sad heart, the fire of the agitated’ brain. 
Ihave spoken of it all too much already; and besides it 
is impossible to give any idea of sensatiuns which I do not 
Delieve that many can feel, and which those who enn focl 
must know that it is impossible to relate, 

My thoughts in regard to Laura were, indeed, a wild 
chaos of everything painful and distressing, without form or 
consistency. Towards Monsiour de Villardin, however, my 
feelings were more clearly defined; and notwithstanding 
all that I suffered, I did full justice to the noblo and gene- 
rous conduct which he had displayed towards mo, 1 saw 
and felt even then, that his kindoess, that his generous 
sympathy, under the painful circumstances in which ] was 
pinced would at some futuro period, when time should 

ave softened the pangs that it could never cure, become 
one of the sweetest memories for my after years, and bind 
me to that noble-hearted man by a tie that could never be 
broken. saw, too, in examining his behaviour, that the 
memory of all he himeclf had felt greatly influenced his 

. @onduet, It was the same noble spirit which, moved by 
passion and by tho arts of others to absolute madness, had 
in former days caused his own wretchedness and misery, 
that now, divested of any persous! passion, softened and 
purified by long years of sorrow and regret, led him to 
sympathize deeply and sincerely with two hearts, which he 
was bound by an obligation ho could not violate to tear 
asunder, His unshaken kindness, the generous confidence 
that he hed reposed in me, which was the more touching 
from his heart not being naturally a confiding one, the 
sympathy he had shown, the allowances he had made, all 
affected me much; and although I could not but think he 
‘was wrong in not permitting Laura to decide for herself, 
though I thought that no promise could bind » father to 
use absolute compulsion with his child, yet his conduct to- 
wards myself left me without » word to say, and made me 
Jove him the more deeply even while he inflicted the most 
bitter of disappointments. 
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These were the alleviating feelings which my heart 
experienced, as I Pie fom towards Dumont. Al the rest 
was bitterness itself; and although I had by this time mada 
up my mind to the belief that it would be criminal to exposa 
myself to danger in # greater degree now than I would 
have done upon sny other occasion, yet I acknowledge that 
Iwas in that frame of mind in which death would have 
been a relief; and thet I should have blessed the hand 
which took a life that I looked upon as a prolongation of 
misery through a long and tedious series of years. Such 
wore my thoughts as I rode through a part of the forest in 
which Monsieur de Villardin had told me that some outrages 
had lately beon committod; and I could not help feeling 
that if a chance shot from some of the plunderers that otill 
infested the country were to lay me low, it would be but a 
happy termination of sufferings to which I now saw no end. 
Death, however, has his own appointed time; and as it ia 
vain to fly from him, so also is it vain to seek him ere the 
moment be come. Nothing disturbed me on my journey, 
no sign of mauraders was visible as I rode slong, not o 
creature did I moet but a forester with his axo upon his 
shoulder, and a thin priest riding quickly along on his amb- 
ling palfrey. Such were the only sights which I saw in 
the forest, except the tall treea, and the yellow banka, and 
the jays fluttering and chattering from bough to bough, 

Sombre and silent as was every feeling of my bosom, my 
little pago Clement endeavoured in vain to seduce me into 
conversation while we rode along, but still nothing could 
repress the joy of his heart; and, indoed, no small delight 

id he neem to experience at the idea of revisiting Dumont, 
and the scenes in which I hed first found him, of all which 
he had preserved the most perfect recollection, and for 
which he seemed to entertain a peculiar regerd. After rid- 
ing about twenty miles, we paused to refresh our horses, 
and remembering that the boy's frame was not 20 strong 
us my own, I asked him if he were fatigued, and would like 
te remain for the night at the auberge where we had made 
our halt; but he declared eagerly that he was not tired in 
the least, and that he would much rather procsed to Du- 
mont as fast as possible. After = short repose, then, wo 
resumed our journey, and reached the place of our destina- 
tion before night. ‘ 
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Ou or two female servants, who had remained in the 
chatesu, soon put my apartments in order; but etill, about 
the whole place thers was that air of chilly solitude which 
every house gains by being left Jong unoccupied. My own 
heart had no gay feelings to cheer or enliven it; ail the 
memories associated with every object around me were of 
the most gloomy and painful desoription; the scar leaves of 
autumn were upon every tree, a dall covering of gray 
vapour veiled the brightness of the sky, a sharp, parching 
wind was blowing the clouds of dust down the dim deserted 
avenues of the park, while the closed windows of the greater 
part of the building spoke the want of inhabitants, and tho 
aspect of everything harmonised too well with tho dark and 
sombre thonghta that crowded my own bosom. 1 havo felt 
pain, and anxiety, sod misery, at different periods of my 
life, but I never, throughout the whole range of remem- 
brance, can call to mind having experienced such deep des- 
pondency as on that night of my arrival at Dumont, 


CHAPTER XXXVIL 


‘Tue greatest blessing that could befall me, under such cir- 
cumstances as I have described, was sleep procured by 
great corporeal exhaustion, I had not closed an eye the 
night bofore, I had slept but little on those that preceded 
it, and now 6 ride of forty miles, without having taken any 
sort of refreshment, had greatly wearied me. When I lay 
down to seek repose, then I found it; and though it was 
far from that sweet, calm slumber which I had known in 
former years, yet still it was a relief. The first part of the 
night I was tormented with dreams, and more than once I 
started up end found myself, ere I was well awake, laying 
my hand upon my sword, which I bad cast down by my 
bedside on going to rest. Less disturbed repose, however, 
eame with tho mornmg; salve L awoke, I found that 
a 
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the sun had risen more than on hour. I was glad that 
it was eo, for my days wore without object, and my waking 
Lours were eure to be hours of pai 

Nevertheless, it must not be supposed that I abundoned 
myself weakly to thoughts which wore only calculated to 
‘unnerve my mind, or that I determined joaely to culti- 
vato the feelings which made life so bitter. Far from it; 1 
know, indeed, that those thoughts and those feelings would 
engross my heart and mind, by whatever means or devices 
I might attompt to banish them; but, at the same time, I 
resolved to do all that Iay within my power to tum my 
attention to other things, and to occupy myself with studies 
and pursuits that might pivo me relief. 1 laid out many a 
plan for the day, so as, if possible, to leave not a moment 
vacant for regret and sorruw to intrudo themsolves upon 
mo, In tho first place, I thought I would rend for o 
couple of hours, and then I would trace down the bank of 
the wtream, to the where the uvhappy Duchess do 
Villardin had por: I would then ride out to Juvigny, 
and secing Jacques Marlot, would examine all thet was 
passing on the estate, and by planning with him ever 
improvement I could think of, would endeavour to is 
cecupation for many succeeding days. 

In my very first attempt, however, 1 found how foolish 
it was to make such calculations, There stood the little 
library which had beon given to me by Father Ferdinand, 
and certainly it contained many a book which might have 
afforded matter for instruction, consolation, and amuse- 
ment; but I took down one after another and attempted to 
read in vain, My eyes wandered over the lines, my hands 
turned the pages, I caught now and then the senso of a 
sentence or a paragraph, but, upon the whole, I was read- 
ing without understanding, and nine times out of ten I 
could mot have told whether the words were French, or 
Latin, or Arabic, Faneying that it was something dry 
and dull in the nature of the good priest’s selection which 

roventod me from attending, I went down to the grest 
ibrary, caused the windows to be thrown open, and chose 
whatever I thought was most likely to attract and please 
me, but it was still the same, Replacing the books, I 
determined not to attempt to read till my mind was more 
calm; and in the mean time, by combining corporeal with 
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mental occupation, to force my thoughts from the channe? 
in which they were so strongly disposed to flow. 

I now remembered that I had not seen my little page 
during the morning, and ou inquiry, found that ho had 
gone out by daybreak, and had not yet returned, 

He was probably gone to Juvigny, old Marguerite, who 
had beon helping me in the library, observed; for when 
last ho had been there with Father Ferdinand, she ssid, 
the boy bad nevor been absent from that place, Indeed, 
he seemed as fond of that fcllow Jacques Marlot, as if he 
were his own father; he might be ao too, she added, for 
ought that ever she could discover. But the boy was a 
pretty boy, too, and not like that ugly cock-nosed ecapc- 


Brace, 

In despite of all my gloom, the spite of the old woman. 
towards my poor acquaintance, Jacques Marlut, made me 
smile for & moment; and taking my hat, I ordered my 
horses to be ready in an hour, and walked out to the banks 
of the stream, in order to see whether the seoond ocoupa- 
tion which I bad laid out for myself would be attented 
with more success than the first. But my walk was in 
every rospect a melancholy one, as, indeed. T might well 
havo anticipated, had 1 allowed myself to judgo as ration- 
ally of my own feelings and their associations as I should 
have done had the case been that of another, My first 
jialt wan at the spot where I had rescued poor Laura from 
the fatal s ream that afterwards swept away her unhappy 
mother; anid as I stood and gazed upon the river, I could 
not but think how much misery would have been eaved us, 
liad tho dull and sullen water that rolled deep and dark 
‘efore me taken us both for cver to its silent bosom, 
Memory, too, exerted all her power, and I could see before 
the mind’s eye the dear girl I loved, in all the smiling hap- 
piness of infant joy, run bounding on to meet me, a8 she 
had sppeared the moment before she fell into the stream. 
I recalled, too, as vividly as if it hed just passed, the 
heartfelt gladness with which I had grasped her fairy form 
in the midst of the waters, and the sort of triumphant joy 
with which J had held her up rescued towarda those who 
watched us from the brink. remembered it all as if it 
had been a thing of yesterday: but I remembered, at the 
fame moment, my existing situation; and the bitter com- 
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ment of the it on the red like a torrent uy 
my heart, ‘and almost trowel oth for ever. ici 

I turned away, for in the state of my feelings 1 would 

rather have reated in apote, the associations of which were 
painful in themselves, than in thoce where happy memories 
formod a dreadful contrast with present misery. I turned 
away, then, and walked slowly on to the broken bridge, 
which remained still unrepaired, and wos exactly in the 
state in which it had been left on the night of Madame de 
Villardin’s death, except that a quantity of green mould, 
and many-coloured lichens, had grown over the broken 
woodwork, telling how many years had passed since the fall 
of the rest had taken place. Gricf, however, finds matter 
to inerense its own stores in everything; and when I thought 
of Madame de Villardin’s unhappy fate, of her affection for 
hor husband so torribly repaid, of hia love for her proving 
& source of the bitterest anguish to himself, and of ail the 
fearful scenes which I had witnessed and in which I had 
taken a part, I began to think, without feeling my own 
unhappiness relieved in the least by the belief, I began to 
think that tho whole world, and every state and station in 
it, were fll of misery to the overflowing; that each feel- 
ing, virtuous or vicious, was alike ific of sorrow, and 
that the only happy being on the earth was the stoic or the 
anchorite, the pure egotiat or the mindless fool. 

If I went out gloomy, I returned home more gloomy 
still, and mounting my horse, which was by this time 
pared, I rode back to Juvigny, and entered the house whi 
I had lent to Jacques Marlot. The good farmer was out, 
but Madame Marlot, who now presented the very best poa- 
sible image of a bonne fermiere, adorned with five white 
auslin, 8 profusion of lace, and manifold gold ornements, 
received me at the gate, and gave me ocular proof of her 
husband's increasing prosperity. My visit had evidently 
been ted, and on inquiring for my little page, I was 
info) Sab bo had bewn. Chace nines sa carly Zar tn’ the 
morning, gone out is rounds with Jac 
bare hice would return iin daly a av 

¢ci-devant printer was not in making his appear- 
anee, and I oon found from his manner that ite Clement 
had informed him that some events had lately occurred to 
render my mind not attuned to the pleasantries with which 
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he was wont to treat me. He was consequently grave and 
calm, and though an occasional little drop of acid humour 
would mix with what he ssid, yot our conversation passed. 
much as 8 matter of business; and highly approving of my 
intention of making improvements, he went over my two 
farms with me, pointing out all that he thought might be 
done, Wo thus planned a new road, and a number of 
plantations, and having provided employment for myself 
for several days in inspecting tho prevent of the work. 
men, I returned to Dumont, feeling that at all events I had 
found on occupation which would distract some of my 
thoughts from the more painful theme. 

Day after day i returned to Juvigny, and carrying on 
several operations at one time, I had on opportanity of 
diversifying my amusement, thus waging a sort of inces- 
sont war against thought. As soon as I found that painful 
ideas were obtruding upon me, J changed my place at once, 
and went to the workmen in some other under- 
taking, and thanks to their stupidity, I always 
discovered some matter to set right or some mistake to 
rectify. Thus passed my days for more than # fortnight, 
and though the long dull evenings were still terrible, yet 
the occupation of my ee uring the hours of light 
was in itself a t relief. My little page, wild as the 
winds, left me almost entirely to myself, and although it 
had been s part of my plan to fill up my vacant time by 
purauing the task of his education. yet my mind was not 
equal to it; and I soon found that I could not bend my 
thoughts to the subject with sufficient application to do 
him any good or myself cither, Thus from nightfall to 
midnight my hours were generally spent in walking up and 
down the great library, sometimes forcing myself to read 
for a few minutes, but generally giving full course to the 
thoughts which I contrived to avoid, more or less, during 
the day. 

At Tength, however, s messenger arrived from the Prés 
Vallée, bringing me letters, which again rendered every 
effort to occupy my mind perfectly vain. The first was 
from Monsieur de Villerdin, and was full of the kindest 
and most affectionate language; but it went on to inform 
me that the Count de Laval had arrived at the chateau, 
and that his marriage was fixed for that day week. Feel- 
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ing it necessary to inform me of the fact, and yet knowing 
that every word upon the subject was a dagger in my 
heart, Monsieur de Villardin wrote os briefly upon it 98 
possible, simply telling me the bare facts, and then adding, 
‘Laura is calm.” 

The next was a letter from Father Ferdinand, but it was 
more full, more interesting, and yet more painful. 1 givo 
it, therofare, as it was, 20 far at least as translation can 
vender it, 


“My pean Sox, 


“Although Monsieur de Villardin has written to you 
himnolf, I feel it necesnary to address you also as ons who 
lovos you sincerely. and whose wishes nro all for your 
future welfare and happiness. In the first place, however, 
Tet me say, thai although I doubt that you may think I 
outsteppod my duty, and interfered, perhaps cruolly, in 
informing the duke of the mutnal affection which existed 
betweon Laura and yourself, yet I had an undoubted right 
to do 80, founded on circumatanecs which you do not know, 
but which shall one day be explained to you. In other 
respects, “some- words that I once let drop, which might 
tend to encourage your passion, still rest upon my con- 
scionse; but my error in having spoken thom is attribu- 
ioble in some dogreo to Monsieur de Villardin himeelf, who 
did not inform me, a8 he ought to have done at an carlier 
period, that he had promised the hand of his daughter to 
another, 

“* The future husband of Laura de Villardin is now 
here, and while I ucknowledge my regret that in every 
respect he does not resemble yourself, yet he seems a noble 
aud dignified man, with whom, I trast, she will find peace, 
if not happiness, ‘The day of marriage is fixed for this day 
week, and beyond all doubt it will then take place. Laura 
is calm and composed, and her mind sppears made up to 
her fate; but at the same time it is useless to dissemble 
that rhe suffers much. In speaking thus, my son, I have 
the utmost reliance on those good principles which I haro 
marked with ploasure daily taking firmer root in your bosom; 
and on those generous feelings which I have often seen 
make you prefer tho happiness of others to your own, I 
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Enow that man can hardiy love woman better than you love 
her who is now about to become the wife of another, and I 
believe that your love for her will not decay; but I believo 
at the same time that her Seanquillity aud peace of mind 
will ever be your first desire; and on this ground £ entreat, 
I beseech, I command you never to seo her after marriage, 
till long years have calmed and softened feelings that are 
now too vehement for control. If, indeed, you do love her 
sincerely, such will be your course; and the blessing of a 
quiet conscience, end the knowledge of having acted nobly 
under the most trying cireumetances, will follow such conduct, 
and cannot fail fo assuage her grief, 

“Bre long I shall again see you, at least if you remain 
at Dumont; for as soon as the marriage is over, Monsieur 
do Villardin and all his family set out for Paris, On the 
same day, I leave the Prés Vallée for Revnes, where I shall 
spond but three days in necessary business, and will thon 
join you. I hope to give you consolation, and at all cvents 
to bo enabled to afford you somo support under the bitter 
cineppointment which you suffer, From thoxe circumstances, 
and knowing how painful all the details must be to you, I 
shall not write again till we meet; and in the mean tino, 
may God bless and comfort you, and give you strength, and 
wisdom, and faith, to bear the dispengation of His will with- 
out murmurs or repining!”” 


The effect of these letters upon my mind may be con- 
ceived. No occupation now took any hold upon my thoughts; 
and the whole of the next week was spent in wandering 
about in a state of despairing wretchedness, that made me 
almost think the use of my reason would abandon me, 1 
road over and over again the letters which conveyed to me 
the intelligence of the near approach of my beloved Laura's 
marriage to another; and instead of feeling soothed by the 
terms of affection and consolation which they containe’, 
every word served but to irritate me, and to aggravate my 
grief. Cruel, cruel did it seem to me, to force the poor 
tnbsppy girl into a union from which her heart revolted, 
without giving her time even to prepare her mind by thought; 
or, by contemplation, to habituate her ideas to a change of 
situation and of duties which implied the sacrifice of her 
heart’s first and strongest affection. Bitterly, im my own 
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breast, did I upbraid Monsieur do Villardin for the haste 
with which he proceeded; bitterly also did I upbraid Father 
Fordiuand for not using all his infuenes to obtain, at least, 
a delay of some weeks or months, 

From what had fallen from Monsieur de Villerdin, when 
Jast I saw him, I had certainly anticipated that the marriage 
would take place much sooner then he had at first deter- 
mined; but never did I think that only three short weeks 
would be allowed for Laura to cast me from her heart, and 
to summon resolution to plight her faith to another; and 
the agony of mind that 1 koew she would suffer, as may 
well be supposed, added not a little to my own. Often, 
often waa I tempted to act now, as I most certainly should 
have acted in former years: to hasten to the Prée Vallée, 
and exerting all tho influence that I posscssed over her 
mind, to persuade ler to escape from the trammels which 
they sought to impose upon her, and uniting her fate to 
mine for over, fly to some distant land, where we might 
spond the rest of our days in peace. But still a sense of 
honour and gratitude made me ane and doubt, till the 
fatal day at length arrived, and I saw the aun rise and set 
that was to seal my fate and hers for over. As it sunk 
below the verge of the horizon, and the gray, deep night 
came on, the struggle between duty and pasaion was over, 
and nothing remamed but despair. My heart was like a 
field of battle, from which a fierce and fearful strife had 
peseod away, and had left behind nothing but mourning 
and death, 

Shutting myself up in my own chamber, I cast myself 
down on my bed without undressing, and many an hour 
passed over my head, uncounted and unmarked in « sort of 
dreary stupor, which was in everything the reverse of sleep; 
far from being « suspension of thought, it was tho rushing 
of painful ideas through my brain, in such crowded multi- 
tudes, that all individual and distinctness was lost. 
At length, the faint gray light told me that it was dawn, 
and springing from my bed, with an impulse that I could 
not resist, I woke the groom, and told him to saddle me my 
stoutest horse, determined to seek the Prés Valiée. ‘They 
are all gone by this time,” I thought; ‘‘ the house is lonely 
and desolate like my own heart, and I may at least be 
permitted to sco the spot Where last she trod.” 
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In a fow minutes the horse was at the door, and the 
servants, gazing anxiously upon me, asked whether they 
might not accompany me? I replied somewhat harshly, 
“No.” And springing into the sadille, shook my bridle- 
rein, and galloped off towards Rennes. My gallant hore, 
which had borne me through many a battle-field, now carried 
me stoutly on, and as if he felt the same eagerness which 
swelled in my own heart, slackened not his pace for many 
amile. As I rode through the forest, 1 heard some distant 
voices, but my heart and my brain were both too full for 
me to give any attention to externel objects, and the sounds 
fell upon my ear heard, but not noticed, About nix miles 
more brought me to the first woods of the Prés Vallés, and 
in a few moments, I was standing amongst the tall trees, 
and beside the lonely grave of turf, where Laura and myselr 
had been accustomed to meet. I gazed sternly on the spot 
for a few moments, calling up all the memories which 
thronged around it, and torturing my own heart with every 
thought which could render my foclings more bitter. Tyin, 
my horse to a branch of a tree, I walked slowly on towar: 
the house, expecting to find it nearly deserted; but 7 was 
surprised, when I approached the terrace, to see a number 
of grooms and servants, apparently busy in their usual 
occupations. The sight startled me, and drawing rapidly 
back, I escaped through the garden, in order to regain my 
horse without being seen; for unless the whole household 
had departed, to enter the Prés Vallée at such » moment of 
course never crossed my thoughts, 

T now passed quickly through the garden, and was turne 
ing towards the door at the other side, when I suddenly 
heard a low voice calling after mo, “ Uist, hist! Monsieur 
Te Baron;” and looking round, 1 beheld old Jerome, tha 
major-domo, pursuing me as fast as his somowhat feeblo 
limbs would permit. I turned towards him, and bade him 
follow to some place where we should not be observed; but 
he replied, “ Oh! there is no fear here. They are all gone 
ont, and will be too tired before their return to come walk- 
ing in the garden.” 

‘There were a thousand questions that I could have 
wished to ask, but they died away upon my lips; and had 
not the old man been as eager to tell as I was to hear, I 
should have gained no tidings, 
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* You have heard the news, sir,” he said, “you havo 
heard the news?”* 

««T have heard nothing, Jerome,” I replied, “ except- 
ing that the family was to quit the Prés Vallée yesterday, 
which is the sole canse of my being here to-day.” 

‘Well, then, you have not heard,” continued the old 
man, with a smilo of evident satisfaction brightening up his 
features, ‘* you have not heard that the marriage is delayed, 
and Lise declares sho is sure it will not take place at all.” 

T thought 1 should have fallen down dead at his feet, so 
sudden was the change from despair to hi and now, 
being more anaions than ever to hear him to an end unin- 
torrupted, I boekoncd him out of the gardens, and leading 
the way towards tho gravo of the Count de Meuil, in 
which direction I knew Monsieur do Villardin would not 
venture, I Jesought him to tell mo all that had oceurred. 
Tle began his story with a Jong tirade against my rival, 
whose person and deportment seemed equally to have fallen 
under the oll man’s disapprohation. 1 out short his de- 
tails, however, concerning the Count de Laval, telling hin 
ihat I knew him, and that he need not describe him; ond. 
he then went on to relato the ovents which had occurred 
within the last week. 

Just five days ago," ho said, “when we all thought 
the marriago was to take place as yesterday, mademoiselle, 
a8 many of ws had fancied she would, fell ill, and several 
physicians were sent for from Rennes, ‘The two who came, 
J hear from Liso, declared that eho was ill in body because 
she was ill in mind, and that Monsieur de Villardin or 
Fathor Ferdinand must be her physicians, as they could do 
nothing for her. Both the duke and the prieet weut to her 
immediately, end Lise wns sent away, so that she heard 
nothing moro. At length, however, it seems that she ob- 
tained permission to see the count himself, and to tell him 
all she felt, for he was admitted to her chamber, and while 
Li-e stood at one end of the room, held a long conversation 
with our young lady at the other. What it was all about 
Livo did not bear, though she very well guessed; but a5 
the couat was going away, he said aloud, ‘As you desire 
it, madame, I will certsinly speak with the good father, 
henge T do not think he can tell me anything which I do 
not know before. But at all events, rest satisfied that, 
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after the confidence you have placed in me, I will do nothing 


‘ungenerons.” 

“From ell this Liso augured well; but what between 
agitation, and terror, and fatigue, my young lady fainted 
seven or eight times within the hour. after tho count had 
left her; and at length Lise was obliged to call the duke 
and other people to her assistance, as she could not bring 
mademoiselle to herself again, and for aome time every ono 
thought she was dead. As soon as she had recovered, sho 
was told that at the desire of the count himself, the marriage 
would be put off for a month; and from that moment she 
hegan to get better rapidly. ‘Tho same evening I saw the 
count walking with Father Fordinand for nearly throe hours: 
and I always thought that nows hed been sunt to you, for 
I know that a messonger was dospatched hat night to 
Dumont, without the knowledge of Monsieur de Villardin,” 

“Ye never came!” 1] exclaimed. “I never sawhim! I 
never heard of his arrivel!”” 

“That is very strange,” said the oll man, “for he ecer- 
tainly went, and as certainly returued oarly yesterday 
morning. However, yesterday, mademoinclle was quite well 
again; but all the preparations for the marriage have beon 
done away. Tho count seems very respectful and kind to 
my young lady. Lise, who knows hettor about it than any 
one, appears more happy, and every one thinks that the 
marriage will not take placo at all. To-day, all went out 
early, with the carriago and a few horsemen, but they have 
not returned yet, though monseigneur said that he would 
‘be back before noon, and it is now nearly three o’clock.”” 

‘Tho relief that all these tidings gave me was almost too 
great to bear with any degree of firmness. 1 could have 
wept for very joy; and yet so strange, 20 unexpected, was 
the whole, that I scarcely dared suffer myself to entertain 
the hopes which good old Jerome was so anxious to supply. 
«Tho marriage,” I thought, “might indesd be delayed; 
‘Laura’s entreatics and illness might have obtained for her 
some compassion; but if the character which I had heard 
of the Count de Laval were correct, he wagnot a man to 
yield easily the hand of the richest heiress in France, or to 
suffer what he would consider her childish passion for 
another ultimately to break through the positive engage- 
ments which her father had entered into with himself.” 
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Such taoughis, of course, tended to calm my joy, and to 
moderate my expectations; but still the flamo of hope was 
again lighted in my bosom, and infinite, indeed, was the 
change which had taken pisce in all my feelings since had 
left Dumont at break of day. ‘ 

Numborless, however, were still the questions which I 
had to ask of the old man; for the slightest particular, the 
most accidental trait, in the events which had occurred, was 
of course calculated to raise up or cast down my new-found 
hopes, and was in itself interesting from its connexion with 
the fate and happiness of Laura de Villardin. Thus, with 
slow and interrupted steps, we were proceeding in the direc- 
tion which I have mentioned, sometimes pausing to ask a 
question or to receive a reply, sometimes stopping ehort to 
think over all I had heard, and to try to discovor what was 
roally the state of the case from the broken information 
which Jerome could alone afford me, when suddenly, a little 
way ere we reachod the spot whore I had left my charger, 
the sound of a horse's fect, coming rapidly down the neigh- 
bouriug avenue, made me hasten behind some thick haw- 
thorn bushes, to avoid observation, Jerome, however, 
romained where he was, and I could hear from my place of 
concealment, the horse stop when it reached him, some 
hasty convereation take and then the voice of the old 
man calling me, for God's sake to come up! I did #0 at 
ones § as E emerged from the trees, was not a little 
surprised to perceive that the person conversing with the 
old major-domo was a woman dressed in the habit of » 
Bretonne paysanne, ond mounted on a good horse, which 
she had not quitted, but was speaking as she eat, with all 
the eager gesticulation of passion and energy. ‘The next 
monent she turned towards myself, and what was my as- 
tonishment as she did so, to behold Surette, the former 
maid of Madame de Villardin, and the wife of Gaspard de 
Belleville, 
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CHAPTER XXXVIIL 


Mr surprise at beholding Suzette in a place where ahe know 

that nothing but abhorrence and eontempt would attend her, 

made me pause for s single instant, but she remarked the 

delay, and exelaimed loudly, “ Why do youdelay? Quick! 

quick! if you are the man you to be; quick! and save 
|. OF you may come too Inte!” 

“Save whom!” I demanded, atill more astonished, 
« What do you mean, Suzette? you lock will and haggard. 
‘What is it brings you here?" 

“Tam wild!” she answered; “1 am haggard! and how 
ean it be otherwise? 1 that have not closed an eye these 
seven nights, watebing the machinations of two base villains, 
who, to revenge themelves on you and yours, would secri- 
fice me too; and leave me to die of grief and rage, so that 
they might enrich themselves with the spoils of those they 
hete! But I am babbling, If you love the Duke de 
Villardin; if, if, John Hall, you love Laura de Villardin, 
as I know you do, for you have been watched under those 
trees many a day when you knew not that any one saw you, 
if you would save her from the shame of wedding that 


low a eee cra vcr Gal « z 
_ “Good God!” I eried, you told me that you were your- 
self his wife.” 

“I didt I did!” she oried, “and so I am; but they hare 
teken from me the proofs of my marriage, but mind not 
that! Hear mo; his wife, indeed, she cannot be, but if you 
would save her from the shame of marrying him who has 
another wife still living, follow them, as rapidly as you 
can, to the forest, ’tis but six miles. Take the road to St. 
Anbin, then choose the third wood track to the right, you 
will come to a stream, follow it till you reach the ruins of 3 
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Such taoughis, of course, tended to calm my joy, and to 
moderate my expectations; but still the flame of hope was 
again lighted in my bosom, and infinite, indeed, was the 
change which had taken Place in all my feelings since ] had 
loft Dumont at break of day, : 

Nuwberless, however, were still the questions which I 
had to ask of the old man; for the slightest particular, the 
moat accidental trait, in the events which had occurred, was 
of course calculated to raise up or cast down my new-found 
hopes, and was in iteelf interesting from its connexion with 
the fate and happiness of Laura de Villardin. Thus, with 
alow and interrupted steps, we were proceeding in the diree- 
tion which I have mentioned, sometimes pausing to sak a 
question or to receive a reply, sometimes stopping ehort to 
think over all I had heard, and to try to discover what was 
roally the state of the case from the broken information 
which Jerome wert oe afford me, when enddenly, a little 
way ere we reaches spot where I had left my charger, 
the sound of a horse’ }, comnil idly down the neigh. 
bouring avenue, made me hasten behind some thick haw- 
thorn bushes, to avoid observation, Jerome, however, 
romained where he was, and I could hear from my place of 
concealment, the horse stop when it reached him, some 
hasty conversation take and then the voice of tho old 
man calling me, for God's sake to come up! I did x0 at 
once 5 oe as I orerged from the trees, was not a little 

ised to perceive that the person conversing with the 
Old tjor-domo was 8 woman dressed in the habit of a 
Bretonne payaanne, and mounted on # good horse, which 
the had not quitted, but was speaking as she sat, with all 
the eager gesticulation of passion and energy. ‘The next 
moment she turned towards f, oud what was my as- 
tonishment as ehe did 40, to Suxette, the former 
mosid of Madame de Villordin, and the wife of Gaspard de 
Belleville. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIIL 


‘Mr surprise at beholding Suzette ina place where she knew 
that nothing but abhorrence and contempt would attend her, 
made me pause for a single instant, but she remarked the 
delay, and exclaimed loudly, ‘Why do you delay? Quick! 

ok? if you are the man you ased to be; quick! and save 
them, or you may come too late!’” 

“Save whom?" I demanded, still more astonished. 
« What do you mean, Suzette? you look wild snd haggard. 
‘What is it brings you here?"” 

“Tam wild!” she answered; ‘I am haggard! and how 
can it be otherwise? I that have not closed an eye these 
seven nights, watching the machinations of two base villas, 
‘who, to revenge themeelves on you and yours, would sacri- 
fice me too; and leave me to die of giief and rage, so that 
they might enrich themselves with the spoils of those they 
hate! But I am babbling. If you love the Duke 
‘Villardin ; if, if, Sohn Hall, you love Laura de Villardin, 
an I know you do, for you have been watched under those 
trees many a day when you knew not that any one saw you, 
if you would save her from the ashame of wedding that 
low slave Gas; de Belleville——” . 

. Good ? Toried, “ you told me that you were your- 
welf hia wife.” 

“Tdid! Idid!”’ she cried, ‘and 50 I am; but they have 
taken from me the proofs of my marriage, but mind not 
that! Hear me; his rife, indeed, she easaot be, but if 
would save her from the shame of marrying him ‘who has 
another wife still living, follow them, as rapidly ag you 
can, to the forest, ‘tis but six miles. Take the road to St. 
Aubin, then choose the third wood track to the right, you 
will come to a stream, follow it till you reach the ruin of a 
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water-will, If you overtake them not before, yeu will find 
them at the little chapel under the rocks at the back of the 
taill, But eal! your men quickly, and spur as if for life, 
and you will serch them loug cre that, for the earriage wa» 
dragging but slowly through the sandy ground. Have I 
direeted you cloarly# ean you find the place?” 

1 know it already!” { replied; “1 know it alroady !" 

“Quick, quick, then!” she eried; ‘‘ssek your followers, 
roont and begune!”” 

§ wait for none!” J anawered. “You Jerome, get 
every servant in the house on horseback, send one to Rennes 
tor a troop of the guards, bring the reat up to the forest lik - 
lightning! Suzette, for your soul’s peace, lead them direc 
1o the spot, you will tind mo there, liviug or dead; be quick, 
8 you hopo for salvatio: !”” 

“1 will bo quick, as 1 hope for vengeance!”” cried Su- 
xetto, the ducpest passion of her soul broaking forth, “Get 
you on first, then; od say stey them for a time! Wo 
‘will not be long after! Speod! apecd!"” 

No time did I lose; my gallant horse stood ready at the 

foot of the trees not a quarter of a mile distant. The length 
‘of the way that be had como bad abated but little of his 
strength, and the short rest he had found hed, in some de- 
ree, refresh him; so that when once I was upon his back, 
he needed neither whip nor spur, My shortest way was 
serosa tho river, and dashing quick to the briuk, I drew the 
pistola from the holsters tv keep them from the water, and 
with @ light touch of tho heel mado the horse plunge in, 
Tho stream, though deep, was rlow, and the beast atemmed 
it gullantly, strained up the opposite bank, and reaching 
the road, bore me on towards the forest. It was no time to 
spare his epeed, and I urged him on at the full gallop, look- 
ing eagerly towards the dark masses of trees that lay at the 
edge of the cultivated track before me, when suddenly the 
horse recoiled from some object lying on the road; and I 
found that though he had borne me amidst hundreds of dead 
and dying, yet io had drawn back from a single body lying 
cross the road. It was that of one of Mousiour de Vie 
din’s xervauts, and the attitude in which he lay, as well as 
the quantity of blood which stained the ground around him, 
showed pile that the poor fellow was beyond all turther 
enro. Foreing the horse to pass, I galloped on, and oon 
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after entered the wood. Nover did I forget a road that 
once I had seen, and nov, although the tidings of Susette 
had been vague and confused, 1 advanced direct towards 
tho scene of my former adventures with the robbers and 
thir good enptain, Hubert. 

The wood track which conducted to the amall stream 
was essily found, aud riding ono fast a3 I could go, 1 svon 
reached the river. Tere the first object that presented itnelf 
was the carriage of Monsicur do Villardin overturned in the 
deep sandy break of the bank: that led to a little ford. The 
horses, however, had been tuken off, and the carriugo was 
Joft alone, eo that it was evident that the accident must havo 
happened some time beforo; but as I was now within a 
quarter of a mile of the mill—though it was conecaled from 
wy sight by the windings of tho stram—I determined to 
dismount, and pursue the rest of the way on foot, knowing 
that if my gle hand could do any servicu to my pour Laura 
or her father, it would be Ly caution and surprise. Again 
fastening my borse to @ tree, and placing the pistols in my 
girdle, I hastened forward till { canyht a sight of tho mill; 
but although J could distinguish a number of horson standing 
tied togetbor round tho building, no human being was to bo 
seon. Onward I went, however, well aware how much o 
desperate man may do against many, although he bo single. 
handed: and I soon heard voices, apparently at o short din- 
tance through the wood to the right. I had never seou 
the chapel of which Suzotte had spoken; but taking the 
voices for my guide, I crept through the trecs os quickly 
but as silently as possible, trying to roprass the eager haste 
of my heart, by remembering the absolute necessity of cau- 
tion a8 well as determination. 

A moment after, the voices sounded much nearer, and I 
caught » glance through the trees of the head and shoulders 
of an armed man standing with his back towards mo, and 
apparently speaking vehemently to some other persons whom 
Teould not sve. Here I was tolerably well concealed by 
some low thick bushes, but the taller trees wore unfortu- 
nately stripped of their leaves; and although at the distance 
of twenty yards farther forward there was another thick 
patch of brush-wood, from behind which f could have seer 
everything that took place, yet the trunks of the orks in the 
intervening space stood bare and separate, 1 determined, 
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however, to eross the space at all risks, and getting as far 
back ag possible, I glided from tree to tree. 

‘Tho whole eyes and ears of the party I had seen wero 
otherwise occupied, and at Jength I found myself behind tho 
Yushes T had marked. I was now within twenty yards of 
the chapel of which Suzette had spoken, and from bohind 
the brusl-wood I could behold the whole party I sought 
assembled in the little open space befors it. Placed under 
a high rocky bank, from which the chapel was partly ex- 
envated, stood Monsieur de Villardin and the Count do Laval, 
with their hands tiod, and at the distance of a dozen puccs 
appeared eight or nine mucketears, with their arms grounded, 
indeed, but ovidently arrayed there with no very qoud in- 
tontions towards the prisoners. Within o yard of Monsieur 
de Villardin lay upon the ground three or four of his ser- 
yanta tied hand ani foot, and two of them apparently se- 
verely wounded; but a little to the left of these again, sv 
o ie be in fest of tho chapel, which was open, as such 

uildings usually arc, appoared a group of still greater 
interest Within the ‘cighel italf Sood. priest with an 
open book in his hand, and before him were placed Laura 
de Villardin, dressed in her morning coatume, and Hubert, 
whom I had already seon in 20 many capacities, habited in 
the fall and splondid dress of an officor of tho guards of the 
Prince de Condé. Supporting Laura, who otherwise would 
have sunk to the round, appeared Gaspard de Belleville; 
and anothor armed man bebind lim again, made up the 
whole party. 

At the moment I turned to observe them Hubort was 
speaking vehancatly to Laura, so that his words were per- 
foctly audible. “Will you, or will you not, madam?” he 
exclaimed, ‘Seek not to gain time, for it is all in vain, 
‘No one can rescue you; and the lives of all those you sce 
depend upon your word!” 

“Let him do his worst, ray child!” cried Monsieur de 
‘Villardin, ‘let him do his worst, It is better for ua all to 
die together than that you ehould becomy the wifo of a 
villanows plunderer, though, inoeed, no such forced mar. 
Tage would be valid for an hour, and his first step would 

0 from the altar to the gibbet.”” 

Your pardon, my lord,” ered Hubert, with a smile of 

triumph, Fuse no force, I use uo compulsion, towards ths 
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young lady herself; though to be sure, I point out the ouly 
means of saving your life. Do not therefore flatter yourself 
that were she to consent, and I were to set you free, the 
sesfiold would become my bridal bed. No, no; 1 have taken 
my measures too well for that; and when I come to claim 
your daughter's portion, it shall not be till she has been long 
my wife, and the mother of my children; and then we shall 
aco whether soyrill hang her husband or uot, Madame,” 
he added, in daperner tone, “Madame, time wears; I he- 
aeech you to gpare your father’s hfe. If you refuse mo, 
his blood be upon your head, your own band draws the 
trigger that slays him, jour own voice pronounces the 
word, Nor will you then escape me; for you shall bo mine 
dy force, if not by good will. Speak! shall I order yon 
men to fire ?"” 

“Oh no, no, no!” cried Laura, clasping her hands in 
agony; “ you will not be so cruel!” 

‘il tes then consent instantly to become my wife?” 
he demanded; but Laura turned her weeping eyes to the 
priest, exclaiming, “Oh, father, how can you lend 
Yourself to such mfamens things as these!”’ 

‘How can I help it, lady?” asked the priest. “Iam 
as much under compulsion as you are.” 

“* Another such word as that, old hypocrite,” cried Gas- 
pard de Belleville, ‘shall send the compulsion of a pistol 
ball through your brain. You came hero for gold, not for 
compulsion, 6o prepare to do your office, Come, come, 
‘Hubert, you do but dally; give her her choice, and let her 
ecide boldly, Bid the men present their firelocks, and 
then ask her the question. If she say * Yes,’ let them ground 
their arms; if she say ‘Wo,’ Jet it be the signal for them 
to five; so her own voice will give the word.” 

‘Ah, surely, surely!” cried Laura, elasping her fair 
hands, ‘‘surely you will not be so cruel!” 

“You will soon see, madame,” cried Hubert, turning to- 
wards his men. ‘* You will soon see.” ~ 

“Bo firm, Laura! be firm!” shouted Monsieur de Vill- 
arding “on your duty, on your honour, yield not a step!”” 

‘The moment was now come, I could wait for aid no longer; 
and I trusted that, previous to my own death, which seemed 
inevitable, 1 should be able to give the villains sufficient oc- 
eupstion to enable Jerome _ ‘the rest to come up in time 
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te save Laura ead her father. Tubert turned towards his 
men; and I could see by the knitting of hia brows, and the 
setting of his teeth, that hie determination wae taken, 
What Laura’s final reply might be, of course I could not 
tell, I thonght that, sooner than see her father's blood 
spilt before her eyes, she would ssy “Yes,” st any 
risk. But I dared not trust to circumstances, and as the 
thief of the robbers was giving his orders to en, and 
while Monsieur do Villardin was exhorting his daighter to 
die herself, and see them all die, sooner then yield to the 
degradation proposed, I drew a pistol from my belt, and 
gliding from behind the brush-wood, was standing at Hu- 
bert’s side ere any one noticed me but Laure herself, 

An exclamation of surprive, not unmingled with joy, bro. , 
from her lips; and the villain, startled by the sound, turnea 
full round upon me, I paused not; I uttered nek 8 ore 
but i Fike pistol at his head, pulled the trigger, 

report satisfied me that nothing bad igo 


peep dae to see the dead man 
sthrew away the disc am woapon, caught the other from 
my belt, and with one spring forward, seised Gaspard de 
pore Wy hn ala pth inc, Think- 
hi death would be immediate, he crouched down 
gee but I had other views, and seeing all the mus- 
‘Keteers presenting their weapons towards me, I exclaimed 
aloud, as if I had been giving the command to my own 
troop, “Ground your arms!” 

The effect was eet. Every musket was grounded at 
once, and at the same moment the jingling sound of bridler 
and stirrups coming up at the fall ga'op struck my ear, and 
ie ree gladdest sound I had heard for many a 

‘The robbers caught it t00, and easily divining what it 
meant, I could see them waver with the uncertainty of sur- 

prise, Tha man, however, who stood behind Gaspard de 
Belleil, sot the example of fight, and plunged ialo tha 
‘broshwood which had served me as a place of concealment, 
‘The others paused @ moment, but the sounds of approach- 
ing horsemen becoming louder and louder, determined them 
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shoulder and took aim at me, es I stood grasping the collar 
of Gaspard de Belleville; but each time teagan withdrew 
hia piece, and then ran afver the rest as fast as he could go, 
Anxious to hberate Monsieur de Villardin and his servants, 
and yet not able to effect it myself, I besought Laura, and 
commanded the priest, to untis their hands, and both imme- 
diately turned to do so. 

Ere she had taken # step, Laura, overcome by a variety 
of mingled emotions which may well bo conceived, fainted 
away, and fell across the step of the chapel. The priest, 
however, ran forward and slipped the knot from the hands 
of Monsieur de Villardin; but just as he had done eo, aud 
while be was proceeding to execute the ssme good office in 
favour of the reat, the marauders, who had been met in their 
attempt to escape, by a party of the guards, were driven 
‘back into the open space before the chapel, while » large 
body of Monsieur de Villerdin’s servante, guided by Suzette, 
came round by the path which I had followed. The guards 
from Rennes appeared on the other side at nearly the samo 
moment, and finding thomselves hommed in, the robbers, 
‘who wore most of them old soldiers, stood to their arms, and 
showed their determination to sell their lives dearly. Facin, 
about at the chapol, thoy roceived the guards, who pursue 
them closely, with a ateady fire. A number of the horses 
‘went over, all became hurry amd confusion; and fearful that 
the marauders would be driven back over my poor Laura, I 
thrust Gaspard de Belleville into the hands of some of the 
servants, and ordering him to be tied tightly, hand and foot, 
rushed forward to extricate her, 

The guards had, by this time, betaken themselves to their 
fire-armp, with very little discrimination between friends and 
enemies; shots were flying in every direction, and through 
the smoke which now gathered quickly round us, I saw 
Suzette, who had guided the servants, fall at the feet of her 
dastardly husband. Monsieur de Villardin, as soon as he 
found himself at liberty, had snatched the sword of Hubert 
from ita sheath, and like myself was rushing on towards 
the spot where Laura lay. But st that moment the marau- 
ders gave the guards another volley; and while « Ball grazed 
‘chai ten prea, Wong Go gras ands 
with his face to faving ser- 
‘vants up to close with our adversaries, I cut down one of tho 
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men who was again charging his musket; the soldiers 
rushed on, and the little phalanx of marauders was broken, 
‘Dut not conquered, for each individual fought to the last with 
desperate courage. 

It was with difficulty that I carried Laura ont of the 
mmelée, terrified every moment that some random shot might 
striko her as 1 bore her in my arms, The Count do Laval 
was by this time unbound and rashing up to the affray: 
but a8 he was unarmed, I gave Laura over to his caro, 
though I could scarcely even now master my repugnance to 
Bee on render her the slightest assistance. Whether he 
yemerubered me or not, I cannot tell, bat he exclaimed, as 
he saw me turning back towards the strife that was going 
on, “Nay, nay, mx, you have had enougl for one day; you 
take care of the Indy; let mo have my share.”” 

“You aze unarmed, sir, you aro unarmed!” I replied; 
and only risking your life for no . Carry her bo- 
hind the turn of the rock, and ‘her there from danger, 
for God’s sake!” 

‘Without farther words, I hurried back as fast as possible, 
and forcing my way in amongst the combatants, reached the 
spot where Monsieur de Villardin bad fallen, I found him 

ising himeelf upon his arm, and lifting him up, I gazed 
upon his face to Jodge ‘wbether the wound he had received 
was dongerous, Hoe recogrised me inatantly, and the first 
words he said were, ‘My gallant boy! my gallant boy! 
must I always owe you everything!” 

“Laure is safe,” I replied; ‘let me carry you to her.” 
And raising him in my arms, I bore him round the tun of 
the road, where I found the cont and several of the unarmed 
eervanta endeavouring to recall Laura to herself’ Placing 
Monaioar de Villardin on the bank, our whole cares wore 
now directed towards him, as he was bleeding freely from a 
wound in hia right breast, and every now and then, with a 
slight cough, his mouth was filled with blood, no that I could 
not doubt that the shot bad passed through hia lungs. ‘The 
external bl ‘we soon contrived to stop; and beseeching 
him not to epeak at all, I went back tothe aoeos of confiet 
to steertein whether it wore yet concluded, J found that 
‘it was go, and that the guard were standing round the two 
prisoners they had taken, conversing with all sorts of hurried 
‘oxclamations over the events which hed just occurred. 
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“There are a number of wounded men here, geutlemen,’” 
T said, “who are in need of immediete assistance. Let us 
ascertain the state of the field, and we will talk of all the 
reat afterwards,"” . 

‘And pray, sir, who are you?" demanded the inferior 
officer who commanded the party of guards; “you may be 
one of these marauders also, for it I know.” 

“ET am the Baron de Juvigny, sir,” I replied, “colonel 
of hia most Christian Majesty's ——- regiment of horse, and 
bearing the rank of major-general in the service. You will 
therefore have the goodness to draw up your men, and assist 
me in examining into the state of the wounded.” 

‘The young officer immediately obeyed; and we found that 
six of the guards, three of the servants, and nine of the 
maranders, were either dead or wounded. Only two pri- 
soners, a8 I have said, were made besides Gaspard de 
Belleville, who, for his part, stood with his arms tied behind 
‘him, glaring sullenly upon the form of Suzette, who was 
lying weltering in her |, which not all the efforts of 

old Jerome seemed to have the slightest effect in 
stanching. Many a muttered reproach, too, was her brutal 
husband pouring upon her bead for having betrayed him and 
‘his companions; and as I came up, she replied feebly, “It 
‘was your own fault, I could have put up with your cruelty, 
You might have turned plunderer or marauder without my 
opposing yous but when you sought to marry another 
women while I was atill living, you did that which is not 
to he forgiven.” 

Fool!" cried the brate, in reply, “ F sought to marry 
no other wothan, It was your brother! He whom you have 
murdered, by bringing that infernal English fiend upon us; 
ho it was who was to have married her. It was his fortane 
T sought to make, while I avenged myself at once upon the 
man who has marred mine through life, who has met me and 
thwarted me st every turn, and upon the old dotard, who 
han lent his sid to crush me, and to raise yon worm from the 
aunghill. I¢ was your own mad wild folly that made you 
ey sat nuke Leaps proofs of 

“ why di me our mar- 

age?" ald uzedie, « Why did you leave me at St. Anbin, 
tnt not Jet me know where you were going?” 

As such rectiminations were not at all likely to do any 
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service to the poor wretch Suzette, I ordered Gaspard de 
Belleville to be removed to a distance from his wife, and his 
person to be searched in order to discover, if porsible, all the 
particulars of the unfortunate affair which had just taken 
aco, I then turned to give directions for bringing up 
itters and other conveyances to carry away the wounded, 
with as little incortvenience to themselves a8 possible; but 
at that moment I was joined by the Count de Laval, who 
grasped my hand with greater signs of friendebip than I 
Coultl find it in my heart to return, 

“Monsieur de Juvigny,” he said, “you will be glad to 
hear that Monsieur de Villardin seems better, and that the 
Bleeding internally as well os oxternally seems entirely to 
have ceased, Mademoiselle de Villardin also has recovered, 
‘and wishes to see you. Let me beg you to accompany me.” 

“J follow you, sir,” I replied, and still holding my hand 
in hie, with a smile upon his lip that I neither liked nor un- 
derstood, he led me back to the spot where I had left Laura 
and Monsieur de Villardin. The duke was seated on the 
bank, pale, but apparently not so much injured as I had 
imagined. Laura, leaning beside him, held one of his hands 
jn hers, and gazed anxiously on his face. She too, was, 
very pale; but as I came forward with the count still hold- 
ing my hand, @ bright blash spread itself ovor all her 
countenance, 

“Mademoiselle de Villardin,” said the count, ‘here is 
your young friend come in person to show you that he in 
‘unhurt; and jet us altogether offer him our thanks for the 
important service that he has rendered usa—"’ He paused 
® single instant, and then added, “Monsieur de Villardin, 
Delioving it to be impossible thet any young lady can have 
‘been brought up from infancy with so worthy a gentleman, 
without having felt for him affections that ought not to be 
disappointed, and being myself the last man to take advan- 
tage of accidental cireumstances to seek my own happiness 
at the oxpense of others, allow me to propose that all en- 
gagementa between you and me should be considered sa 
henceforth null and void; and if you will follow my counsel, 
you will join these two hands for ever with your blessing 3” 
and, as he spoke, he placed that of Laura in mine, 

Monsieur We Villardin did not venture to reply; but, 
while Laura, with a burning cheek and glittering eyes, 
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gazed earnestly upon his face, he laid his hand upon ours, 
as they were clasped together, with a gentle pressure 
which was quite confirmation enough. Laura spoke not, 
and my heart was too fall to permit the use of words. The 
silence became embarrassing to all parties; and the very 
intense happiness that thrilled through my heart showed 
me, for the first time ia hfe, that joy can rosch auch 8 
height as to be, in some degree, even painful. 


‘We were relieved by the of the young officer 
who bad commanded the and who now came to re- 
port that, aa soon as the hitters arrived, ing Was 


pared for our return to the Prés Vallée, would bave 
‘the honour of eacorting us thither, be said; and, in the 
mean time, he gave into my hands the only poner which had 
bean found upon Gaspard de Belleville, It proved to be 
‘& written agreement between that scoundrel and « person 
calling himaelf Hubert Hubert, by which the worthy captain 
stipulated that, when, by the means and with the assistance 
of Gaspard de Belleville, he should have obtained possession 
of the person of Mademoiselle de Villardin, married, 
her, ho would 1aake over to the said Gaspard one-half of 
whatever portion or dowry he might force Monsieur de 
‘Villardin, at any after period, to bestow his daughter. 
Tt was also expressly stipulated, that Hubert was to 

his bride to the colonies, for the space of one year; ant 
that he was likewise to provide « passage for Gaspard de 
Belleville aud his wife; with various other articles of the 
same kind, sll showing that the villains had calculated 
upon Monsieur de Villardin’s making up his mind, at the 
end of a certain period, to recognise the marriage, however 
informal in law, and to receive the daring villain who had 
accomplished it, a8 his son-in-law, 

A number of letters and papers, however, which were 
fee ope sadly of inves, Sealy peeved tal the 
scheme had not been laid by him, bot had been suggested 
‘by Gaspard de Belleville; and it was very evident, from 
every circumstance connected with the whole affair, that 
the desire of vengeance, both upon myself and upon Mon- 
sigur de Villardin, had taken fully as much part as rapacity 
in the whole design. That Gaspard de Belleville and his 
rufian brother-inlaw had been lingering sbout in the 
neighbourhood of the Prés Vallée for many weeks was 
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clear, both from the circumstances which I had observed on 
the night before my departure for Dument, and from the 
fact of Susette having informed me that I and Laura had 
been watched for many a day, in our morning meetings at 
the grave of Monsieur de ‘Meonil; and thus it was, in all 
probability, that Gaspard de Belleville had learned the 
meana by which he could most bitterly wring my heart, as 
well as that of Monsieur de Villardin. The villains had 
been canght in their own acheme, it is true, but = sad 
number of innocent persons hed suffered as well as them- 
selves, 

To me, on the contrary, as soon as I began to entertain 
hopes that the wound of Monsieur de Villardin would not 
prove of a serious nature, the whole seemed to promise un- 
equalled joy; and as I sat upon the bank beside Laura, 
speaking every now and then a few words of hope and 
affection to her, and conversing more frequently with the 
count, who now took upon himself the arrangements of all 
our after proceedings, I fondly fencied that every difficulty 
waa overcome, that every danger was averted, and that the 
whole current of my days was thenceforth to flow on in 
‘peace and happiness. 

Probl tarts such a eres fr have to jerk 
itter cup of disappointment; but still the vision, tl 
it lest but for an hour, is the brightest thing that imegina- 
tion, among all its pageants, can conjure up. In this state 
passed nearly an hour end a half, but at the end of that 
time, the tidinge having been spread by Jerome's first 
messenger to Rennes, and the rumour having found its 
way, by all the thousend invisible channels which convey 
about the world, to half a dozen different places 
in the neighbourhood of the forest, litters, and carts, and 
horsemen, and pedestrians, began to arrive; and placing 
our wounded in various conveyances, we commenced our 
march in Jong and slow procession once more towards the 
Prés Vallée. 
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CHAPTER XXXIx, 


‘Tae day was just at its close as we issued forth from the 
forest, and took our way towards the bridge which crossed 
the river. I followed the procession on horseback amongst 
the Jast; and the whole acene, associated an it was with 
many deep interests and strange memories, was one of the 
moat beautiful and extraordinary that ever my eye beheld. 
Tt was o splendid autumn , with the sun pouring his 
setting beams from the west, amidst scattered clonds tinged 
with every ¥ plorious colour that the mind can conceive, The 
Jong line of litters, and carriages, and horsemen, and foot, 
was slowly down the elope, which led from the 
edge of the wood towards the stream; end far and wide 
beneath my eyes, with every undulation marked by its own 
peculiar shade, and every building or group of trees cast- 
ing long parple shadows as they cut off the rays of tho 
declining sun, lay the rich wide lands of Brittany; while 
round about me, dark and heary with the evening twilight, 
rose the broken masses of wood, with the thousands of 
wild banks ‘The penal seh ligntaf the ban the verge of 
the forest, Tho liar rich lij © hour, too, spread 
pros ll tho seeat aed catching here and there upon the 
bright arms and gay dresses of the soldiers and the servants, 
marked the different points in the procession; while every 
now and then, even in the more distant prospect, it touched 
some glistening object, and made it start forth, like » dis- 
mond, from the dark lines of planting or the gray slope, 
of the hills, not unlike one of those bright goals which youth 
fixes for its endeavours through life, as it stands upon the 
‘verge of manhood, and contemplates the distant future, 
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while imagination flashes brilliantly on the object of desire, 
ond lends it @ lustre not its own, There was a fuscina- 
tion in the moment, and the scene, and the feelings of my 
own heart, not to be resisted; and I reined in my horse 
for s single instant to gaze upon the prospect, and then 
followed on, thinking, that if the beauties of nature be a 
substantial blessing to man, how much does his apprecia- 
tion of them depend upon the state of his own bosom. A 
few hours before, I might hava ridden through Tempe at 
daybreak, without noting thet there was anything lovely 
before my eyes; and now, I could not have passed « quiet 
dell, or @ bubbling brook, without feeling that the whole 
world is beautiful. 

I had lingered awhile behind the rest in order to hear 
the report of o party which had been sent to examine the 
mill, at which I doubted not that Hubert and his compa- 
nions had established their chief rendezvous, but nothing 
‘was found there which could lead to any further discovery; 
and as soon as the 6ther horsemen overtook me, I rode on, 
and easily passing the rest of the cavalcade, acted as their 
harbinger at the Prés Vallée. I found Father Ferdinand 
in no small agitation; but before giving him any particulara 
of the events which had occurred, I despatched messen, 
oe Rennes for avery Bo of medical assistance, and then 

ieved more ful e father’s anxiety concerning 
Monsieur de Villaniin pl ose id 

“ Are you sure, are you sure, that he is not much hurt!” 
ho asked eagerly, referring to Monsiour de Villardin, 

“The wound certainly, at first, appeared a very serious 
one,” F replied; ‘but by the speedy cessation of the 
hemorrhage, and the want of that great weakness which I 
have generally scen follow vory dangerous wounds, I trust 
there is nothing to be 3] aaa 

“God grant it!” replied the priest, “God grant it!” 
and after gazing upon me for a moment ot two, no sdded, 
‘and what is to become of you, my non?” 

I understood the meaning of his question folly, and re- 
pt “As far as I have been enabled to judge, good 

ther, there exists no further necessity for absenting my- 
self, The Count de Laval resigns all claim to the hand of 
Mademoiselle do Villardin, and the duke does not show any 
desire to bid me return to Dumont. Bat—ere we are 
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interrupted—tI hear from good old Jerome, that des- 
patched & messenger to me some days since. Ie never 
reached me,” 

“No, no!” cried Father Ferdinand, hastily; “no, no. 


It is a mistake. Id no messouger to you, my 
son. But, hark! I think I hear the horses’ feet,” and ho 
tumed to the window to look out, 


He wes mistaken, however; and some minutes more 
elapsed before the cavaleade made its appearance, Our 
first care was, of course, of Monsieur de Vallardin; but 
though he spoke only a few words in an under voice, for 
fear of irritating the wound in his breast, and consented 
immediately to go to bed, yet he walked up the stairs with 
80 much strength, that our epprehensions on his account 
were nearly done away. 

‘The servants and soldiers who had been wounded, were 
disposed of in various parts of the buildings end I aided in 
carrying the unhappy Suzette to a chamber on the ground 
floor, as she seemed to suffer so greatly from the slightest 
motion that we feared to convey her to a more convenient 
Apartment, As soon ss we had lsid her upon her couch, I 
was turning to give what assistance J could in the other 
arrangements, but she beckoned me eagerly back, saying, 
in a low, husky voice, ‘‘I would speak with you, sir! I 
would speak with you alone!” 

She was ovilenily dying, and of course her request was 
not to be refused, Desiring the servants, therefore, to 
attend to the safe keeping of Gaspard de Belleville, I bade 
them leave me, and closing the door, appronched the bed 
side of the unhappy woman, whose moments in this hfe 
were waxing few. 

“Monsieur de Juvigny,”’ she said, in a voice a0 faint and 
inarticulate, that it required great attention to catch the 
mesning of her words—'Monsieur de Juvigny, I would 
fain tell you something which may be of service both to you 
and to the duke. Do you remember, when I told you my 
history onve before, I anid T bad a third motive for biddin ing 
you repeat it to Monsieur de Villardin?” . 

“Well! very well!” I replied; ‘but, my good Suzette, 
‘be as brief as possible, for you are wasting your strength, 
and hg may yet need all you have left.” 

«Yon need not hear me. unless vou please.” she answered. 
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peevishly, and then continued, in the same low and irregular 
solce-—“ Well, I was saying, that I had a third motive; it 
was this, that I knew something that no one else knews 
and I knew it, because, after I was sent away from Dumont, 
T lodged for some time in the house of old Madame —~"’ 

Tost the nam her voice became more and more 
indistinet, but still she went on: ‘She used to attend sick 
people, you Boor es Bale one, and though she had been 
sworn to secrecy, 

But her swords, Retaogad ite unintelligible, and Peresiving 
that I did not understand her, she pansed, and gazed in my 
face with a painful stare of anger and disappointment, as if 
my want of attention hed been the cause of my not com- 

rebending what she said. Teaw thet death was approaching 
fast, and J asked in charity, ‘« Would you wish to see your 
husband, Suzette?” 

e made an effort to raise herself upon her arm, as sho 
exolsimed distinctly, ‘I hate him!” bari immediately sem 
ack upon the pillow. In answer to another question, as 
to whether she would wish to see a minister of religion, 
sho raised her hand, and bowed her head, in token of 
nequiescence; and rising, F proceeded to seck for Father 


Twas told that he was in the chamber of Monsieur do 
‘Villardin, with Laura, and old Jerome Laborde; and taking 
the liberty, which had always been granted me of entering 
the dake’s apartments in the houre ef sickness, 1 proooeded 
immediately thither, in search of the good P ahageaeoid 

Fathor Ferdinand was in writing a paper for 
Monsieur de Villardin, who, as 1 entered, held up his finger 
to mo to keep silenoo till it was completed, which was not 
ong in being done, ‘The duke then read it over attantivaly, 
and turning slightly in his bed, affixed his signature to it. 
The Count de Laval, who wes also in the room, next 
advanced and took the pen; and I could see the eyes of 
Laure, who was sitting by her father’s pillow, glance from 
him to me, beaming up as they did uo, with » look fall of 
affection and hope. ‘When the count had signed it, Laura 
aise pet br anwe, and enone end Father Ferdinand added 
their own as witnesses, 

“Monsieur de Juvigay,” said Monsieur de Villardin, 
speaking in a low voice, which was evidently modulated 
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from caution more than from woakness, “what were you 
going to aay?” 

*T was merely about to tell Father Ferdinand,” I 
replied, “that that unhappy woman, Suzette, is below, 
dying, and that she requires the aid of the church, with 
speed.” 


Father Fordinand instantly rose to sek her, but Monsiour 
do Villardin made a sign ‘to Lim to pause for a moment, and 
beckoning me closer to him, he gave me the paper which 
ho bad just signed. “‘ Alshongh I believe that 1 have bean 
muuch nearer death than I am st present,” he said, ‘yet ag 
all wounds such as I haye received aro uncertain in their 
consequences, I have thought fit, my dear boy, a8 far as 
possible, to put your happiness, and that of my dear Laura, 
beyond further doubt, If I survive, I myself will join your 
hands; if not, that paper will remove all difficulty on the 
part of others. Nay, do not thank me, De Juvigny; 
monsieur le comte here has behaved moat nobly, and requires 
the gratitude of all; but I have only acted now as 1 
have acted long ago. Now, my dear sir,” he added, 
speaking to the confessor, ‘‘seck the poor creature who 
ires your presence. Perhaps when the surgeons arrive, 
I may wish you and De Juvigny to be with me also; but 
in the mean time, I would willingly pass half an hour alone. 
Nay, leave me, dear Laurs, and not sed, Things will 
go well, I am sare.” 

We all accordingly left the room. Father Ferdinand 
‘betook himself to the bedside of Suzette. The emotions in 
the bosom of Laura, both pleasurable and painful, were too 
mony and too mixed to admit of words, and she immedistely 
retired to her chamber; while old Jerome proveeded ta 
bustle about in discharge of the various functions of his 
office, so that the moment after we had left Monsieur de 
‘Villardin, the count and myself were left alone. My feelings 
towards him at that instant would not be very easily defined 
even now, nor did J very well know how to demean myself 
towards him, so as to express my sense of his noble and 
feeling conduct, without absting my own dignity. 

«Monsieur le comte,” I said, after come slight hesite- 
tion, “you have acted nobly and generously towards mo, 
and therefore, I have to return you my thanks, which I do 
most sincerely, for pursuing # line of conduct that, doubt- 
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Teas, was the best caloulated to promote your own happiness 
also, but which most certainly, has ensured and restored 
mine,” 

“You owe me no thanks, Monsieur de Juvigny,” he 
replied. “ Having had few ities of cultivating the 
pleasure of your acquaintance, I cannot be supposed to have 
‘been actuated by any feeling of personal interest towards you, 
The fact is, that Mademoiselle de Villardin, some days ago, 
gave me to understand that her affections were irrevocably 
‘bestowed upon another; and however highly I might esteem 
the honour of Monsieur de Villardin’s alliance, of oourse I 
did not covet the hand of a young lady whose hesrt, I clear! 
saw, I could never to possess. Other circumstance 
combined, I acknowledge, to fix my determination; but once 
having resolved upon resigning all claim to the honour 
intended for me, I saw no reason why I should not do my 
‘pest to make her happy, who had frankly informed me that 
the could never make meso. Thus you see that you have 
no cause to thank me, though I do not deny that it gives mo 
great pleasure to serve # gontleman every way 20 deserving 
‘as yourself,” 

‘his was spoken in that calm, polite, ceremonious sort of 
tone, which put all feeling out of the question, and which 
seemed perfectly intended to stop ev: ing like an expres- 
sion of gratitude, Such being the case, I, of course, said 
no more upon the subject, and the count at once turned the 
conversation to the ovents which bad lately occurred. 

“Tt soome to me evident, Monsieur de Juvigny,”’ he said, 
“from all I have been enabled to gather, that this attack 
upon our party has been long concerted, and that nothing 
‘has prevented its execution before but want of opportunity. 
E am curious, however, I acknowledge, to ascertain how 
such ® scheme could be long carried on without being 
divulged by some sccident or other. These people, it is« 
evident, must have watched us for some time, and must alao 
have been very thoroughly soquainted with all that was 
passing here,”” 

“*I doubt not that they were, my lord,” I replied; ‘but 
in regard to their schemes not having been discovered, you 
are in some istaken; for the night previous to um 
departure from about three or & mont 
ago, I myself two men examining the chatesu, late 
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at nigh , sod heard » part of their conversation, which, 
though it certainly did not afford me any accurate informa- 
tion, at all events served to show me that some evil design 
was in progress. With these facts I made Monsieur de 
Villardin acquainted; but it appeara that, confiding in the 
number of his attendants, he did not take the necessary 
precautions,” 

“ Tt seems,” replied the count, with a smile that I did not 
particularly like—‘*it seems that you were more watchful 
over our safety. Nay, do not look offended, Monsieur de 
Juvigny; I mean nothing that should in the least hurt yous 
thinking it very natural that a young lover should Hever 
round his mistress, although he might think that she was 
lost to him for ever,’” 

“At all events, monsieur Ie comte, your conclusion is, 
I can assure you, wrong. Tho fact is, that I received 
ornate some ime from eee ae ep 

imself, purportin, t the marriage of his daughter was 
to take Dace Toaterday, and that he himself, with all his 
family, were to set out immediately for Paris, Concluding 
that this was the case, I felt myself at liberty to return to 
scenes that were dear to me; and on my arrival was met 
by the woman who informed me of your situation, and 
directed me to the spot where you had been carried, Iam 
still, however, ignorant of all the events which preceded my 
finding you in the forest, and I would fain ask o detail of 
them, were it not trespassing too greatly on your time.”” 

“Oh! the whole business is very soon related,” replied 
he, ‘“ Mademoiselle de Villardin being so much better, and 
able to take the air, her father determined to accompany her 
in the carriage, while I with four servants, escorted them on 
horseback. After passing the bridge at—I forget the name 
of the place—we went on for about a mile, or 2 mile and a 
half, towards the forest, intending to turn back ere wereached 
it, when suddenly, as we were passing between two hedges, 
wo were saluted by a volley of musketry, which instantly 
brought three of the servants to the ground, and wounded 
my horse so severely as to make him fall with me. At the 
sanie time the carriage was surrounded, Monsieur de Villardin 
seized and tied before he could make any resistance, and 
I, aharing the same fate, wae beside him and 
medemoiselle in the carriage. roffian you shot, and 
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his companion, a§ well as another personage of the same 
starop, took their places beside us, Two of the nervants who 
were wounded, as well as the rest who were made priconers, 
were forced to sit on their horses and follow the rest; and 
‘we were soon carried off into the heart of the wood, leaving 
one but one of the poor fellows, who hat been killed upon 
the spot, behind us. All this occupied a considerable time, 
and T was in hopes every moment that some oue, attracted 
by tho sound of musketry, might eowe up and at least carry 
the news to the town, ‘Bat in this wild province one might 
‘as well bo in @ desert, No one appeared, and we were 
dragged on into the wood, without the slightest power of 
resintance, Luckily, however, the road was so bad and 
tundy, that we made but slow progress; and et length, 
as good fortune would have it, just as we were going to 
cross the stream, the carriage was overtarned, end stuck 
immoveable in the sand, You may essily imagine that we 
afforded no greet assistance to our conductors, and did not 
make our movements any than we were compelled to 
do. ‘Thus at least half-an-hour was consumed in endeayour- 
ing to move the carriage, and in getting us out of it, We 
were then forced to walk forwards for a considerable distance 
to an old mill, which acemed at some former period to have 
‘boon destroyed by fire; and here, all our horses having been 
tied to the building, we were again marched forward to the 
Httle chapel whore you found us, and where we were received 
by another of the band, who seemed to have a priest in his 
custody, though I must confess the worthy clerk did not 
‘appear to be under any very great restraint. I hed remarked, 
‘88 wo went along, that one of the leaders of our assailants 
had paid considerable attention to Mademoicelle de Villardin, * 
and hed also learned, from some words thet Monsisur de 
‘Villardin let fell—though they took care, with pistale at our 
throats, to keep us from much conversation—that the other 
personage, who seemed to teke 6 lead amongst them, bad 
formerly boon & page in this family. I was thus the lees 
Barprised when, on reaching the chapel, the former coolly 
Proposed to Mademoiselle de Villardin to beoome his wifes 
‘sod, a5 8 cart of mild inducement, informed her, thet unless 
she instantly consented, he would shoot her father, myself, 
end all the other prisoners before her eyes. Of couse, 
considerable discussion took place upon this point, which 
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was cut short by your punishing the villain as he deserved; 
and with everything cle that occurred, you are, perhaps, 
better sequainted thon Tam” 

“Tho guly matter that I do not know,” I repliod, “and 
which I had forgotten till this moment, is the fate of the 
priest, whom 1 do not remember to have secn after ihe 
beginning of the affray.”” 

“Oh! [ marked him well,” replied the count. ‘He 
slipped away into the wood as fest as possible; and as his 
clerioal dress probably saved him from interruption on. the 
part eithor of the servants or tho voldiers, he was, no doubt, 
soon far enough from the scene of conflict.”* 

‘Tho arrival of the surgeons at this moment interruptod 
our further eunversution; and according’ to the desiro which 
Monsieur de Villardin had expressed, I proceeded to the 
chamber whore I had left Suzette, in order to call Father 
Ferdinand to accompany the medical men to tho duke's 
chamber, Knowing that the uahappy woman, even before 
T left her, had been incapable of making confession, except 
by signs, I did not hesitate to open the door, and J found 
the good priest still standing by her bedside, but no longer 
engaged in offering the consolations of religion, which now 
could have fallen alone woon the deaf ear of the dead. 

“‘Ttinall over, my aon," he said, as he saw me, “ Have 
the surgeons arrived?” 

I replied that they had, and ho immediately followed me 
to the saloon where I had left them, whence we sin 

led to the chamber of Monsieur de Villardin, We 

und him perfectly comy and willing to submit to 
anything that the Sie nn mg it think proper. But 
after examining the wound, questioning their patient, and 
consulting tong amongst themeelves, the surgeons jadged it 
not expedient even to at: the extraction of tho ball; 
But applied themselves, as far as possible, to provent any 
fever ensuing from the wound, and determined to leave 
‘Naturé herself to do what she could to relieve their patient, 
before they endeavonred to assist her by the resources of 
art When they had done everything that they thought fit, 
they left one of their number in the chamber of the duke, 
to watch every turn in his case; and then, accompanied by 
thd confessor and myself, proceeded to visit the servants 
and soldiers who had been Pera As we wont, Father 

e 
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Ferdinand, I remarked, anxiously questioned tho principal 
surgeon upon the state of Monsieur de Villardin, and as to 
whether there existed even s chance of immediate danger. 
The surgeon replied that he saw none whatever. ‘The 
hemorrhage, he said, having spontaneously ceased, showed 
‘that no great blood vossel had been injured, and that all 
that was now to be feared was subsequent inflammation 
taking place amongst some of the most delicate organs of 
the human frame. Satiafied with this assurance, Father 
Ferdinand only requested that immediate information wnight 
be given to him on the first appearance of any dangerons 
symptom, reminding the surgeon that, as Monsieur de 
Villardin’s confessor, he had very important duties to per- 
form towards him, as soon 2s it was aacerteinod that fe 
‘was in perilous circumstances. ‘‘I need not tell you, 
he added, “that, with o man of Monsieur de Vilterdin’s 
norve, the knowledge that he is in danger would in no 


degree tend to impede his hip 

‘he surgeon promised to give bim timely notice; and on 
visiting the other wounded we found that only one 
was beyond hopo, while all the rest bade fair for & speedy 
rocovery, It may as well be mentioned here, that they 
did recover but one, who, as well as the servant I had coon 
ying on the road, and another who had been killed in oar 
conflict with the robbers, was buried a few days after, toge- 
ther with Suzette, in the chapel of the chateau. 

The of the guards from Rennes, who had arrived no 
prouptly to our aid, remained at the Prés Vallée all night; 
‘nd a8 it was late before all the events which I have men- 
tioned had taken place, I seat up old Jerome Laborde 'to ; 
Lanra’s apartment to know whether she thought fit to come 
down to the supper table, She declined, however, aa Thad\ 
‘expected; and as Father Ferdinand also retired to his own 
chamber, indisposed by all the scenes which he had just | 
gone through to partake in anything like mirth or festivity, 
1 was obliged to do the honours of Monsieur de Villardin's 
table to the Count de Laval and the commander of the guards 
from Rennes, though I would much rather have been per- 
unitted, in silenes and solitude, to think over all the events 
Shet ad oogrrd, and to flr up my thank to hear fr 

change deepest misery to s state of happiness, 
which wy bitter repinings, under a temporary affliction, bad, 
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1 confess, bat little deserved. The young officer, with all 
the thoughtless gaiety of his age and his profession, drank 
deep and sat long, and might indeed have continued his 
carousings to # much lator hour, if the count, who, for 
time, bad been amused with bia liveliness, at length getting 
tired, had not risen unceremoniously and wished him good 
night, The young officer looked at me with a wistful glance, 
to ace whether there was any chance of prolonging his pota- 
tions with me, but my glass, which had loug been vacant, 
gave him a aufficient reply, and drinking one deep drought 
to our good repose, lie once more visited his troop, and 
etosk himself to rest. Pee = 

8 all waa now becoming quiet in the chateau, one 
aber another of its difrent inbebitante wore dropping of 
their beds, I sought out my old friend Lise, el 
her with » message to her miatreas, oxpressing a hope 
I might have an interview with ber the next day. Lise gave 
me, With a smile, the certain assurance of my request bein, 
complied with, especially, she said, as sho herself intend 
to go to Rennes, and her mistress would want some com- 
panion who knew how to take care of her, Shoe was going 
‘on in the same strain, with a good deal of harmless conceit 
bome lightly forth to her tongue, on the full current of joy, 
the floodgates of which had becn opened in her heart by all 
the news she had received from her mistress; but some per- 
sons passing to their beds interrupted our conversation, an 
I proceeded once more to the apartments of Monsieur de 
‘Villardin. By meons of his aute-chamber and dressing- 
room, I was enabled to enter without disturbing him, and 
aitting quietty down by the surgeon, J remained the greater 
pert of the night, anxious to seo how it passed with his 
Patient. At first he was somewhat restless, but towards 
morning he fell iuto a tranquil sloop, and avguring better 
from all I now saw, than 1 had before fully permitted myselt 
to hope, I left his apartments at about three o'clock, and 
setired to reat. 
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CHAPTER XL, 


‘Tun fatigue which I had eudured throughout the preceding 
doy hind been unfelt during the timo that I passed in active 
exertion; bat the moment my head touched the pillow, on 
overpowering sento of drowsiness fell upon me; and without 
any of that consciousness of falling asleep, which has, per- 
haps, something awful in it, from the sensible relinquishmeat 
of intelligent existence, I passed into a stato of utter forget- 
falness, which Insted between seven and eight hours. On 
woking I felt that I had slept long; and dressing mynelf as 
fast as possible, I hurried to the saloon, in which, as 
a sort of rallying point for the whole household, I was sure 
to find some one. My delight be suppo-ed, when the 
one that I did find was my own beloved Laura. To bound 
forward towards me, as she had done from infancy, was her 
first emotion, and to it she yielded without fear, feeling, as 
I too felt, that the pain end the apprehension which for 
many & dey had hung upon our morning meetings, were 
now cleared away, like clouds from the sun, and that all was 
happiness. 

“You have slept long, De Juvigny,”” she said, looking up 
= = face with a smile; “you have slept long, and you 

look happy!” 

“T have slept long and deeply, my beloved,” I replied; 
“but remember that for the last eight nights I have hardly 
‘known what sleep is.” 

‘The tears rose in Laura’s eyes; but those tears that spring 
in moments of joy from the recollection of past sorrows, are 
not amongst the least sweet things of life. ‘1 wish, De 
Juvigny,’’ he replied, «‘I wiah that all the hours of sleep 
which, during these eight days, fled from my pillow also, 
could have gone and rested upon yours. But little repose, 
indeed, have I known myself; and of course my thoughts, 
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through those long tedious nights, wore not rendered ess 
sorrowful by thinking of all that you were suffering at tho 
same time, But let us not remomber anything unhappy 
now. My father has a very tranquil night, and the 
surgeon gesures mo that there is but little chanco of his 
wound proving dangerous.” 

“Ts Mousieur de Villardin awake, then?” [ demanded, 

“Tle has been so for some time,” she answered, “and ia 
now sitting up speaking with the count, who, finding my 
father so much better, has determined to set out to-day for 
Paris, glad to leave our dear Brittany, and what he ealls its 
semi-barbarous inhabitants, and our gloomy chateau, and 
poor Laura de Villardin, and to ‘betake hiznself to courte 
and cities, and gcenes and people, much better fitted to him 
‘She rpko with alo plagll gue ffx 

8 spoke will the play ety of former days; but 
1 knew my dear Laura eee that the would 
‘even have jested in regard to a man who had behaved so 
generously as I believed the count to have dono, had she 
not known some trait in his character which might detract 
a little from the apparent liberality of his conduct, She 
felt sony. however, even for the slight touch of bitterness 
that mingled with her words, ib as noon as they 
were spoken; and added, ‘‘It is very wrong of me, I belisve, 
to feel so glad of the departure of a man who has behaved 
a0 kindly to ua; and who, with the power, and perhaps, with 
ome inducements, to make us very miserable, has, on the 
contrary, sande hes eapPy: bet T oamot help it, De 
Juvigny: ti i i letect in my own 
hourt now, make me tremble fo think what would have been 
those 1 should have experienced, had I been forced to marry 
man I could not love. But go now to my father, who ia 
anxious to see you too; and your presence will probably 
break off his conversation with the count, which I am sure 
has continued too long for his health already,”” 

T lingered & moment or two more, and them proceeded to 
the apartments of Monsieur de Villardin, where I found the 
count in the perded ing his leave. Father braptin 
also, was present; but as priest remained with the 
duke, I was commissioned copa due honours to the de- 
parting guest, and it would be vain to deny that I felt the 
some satisfaction on seeing him enter his carriage, and quit 
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the Prés Vallée, that Laura had go artlessly expressod. I 
was abont to seek another moment of happiness with Laura 
ere I returned to the chamber of her father, when the young 
commander of the guards stopped up to me and begged s 
few minutes’ conversation. Of course I could not retuse; 
and taking him into the library as the nearest vacant apart- 
ment, I requosted him to state his commands, 

“Why, the truth is, monsieur le baron,” he said, with a 
somewhat ruofal air—the truth is, one of our prisonera 
has contrived to slip through our fingers.” 

“Which, which? Not the one I myself made?" I cried, 
foaring that it might be Caspard de Belleville, and feeling 
now convineod, from all that had happened daring the last 
ton yeara, that it was notquite so necessary, nor 60 indifferent, 
to huve oven one bittor enemy Joose in the same world with 
ua, a8 T had once thought it—‘‘Not the one I made myself, 
surely 2?” 

«Tha very same,” answered the young officer,“ How- 
ever, I trust there is no great harm done; for it matters little 
which way such a fellow meets his death, If he had been 
taken alive to Rennes, he would have been hung, of course, 
and now ho has but broken his neck. fo it makes little 
differeneo.’”” 

“ Broken his neck!” I exclaimed. “Explain! explain! 


sir!”” 

ah rc he answered; “he hes simply broken his neck, 
‘The fact was, you were all so busy lest night, and so much 
occupied with Monsieur de Villardin and mademoiselle, that 
‘wo were obliged to dispose of him as well as we could; and 
therefore, as the safest place, we put him up in the small 
oom at the top of the west tower. There is a buttress, you 
know, runs down the side just betwoen the windows, with a 
sort of steps upon it as it grows thicker; and it would seem 
that by this means he fancied he could make his escape. 
Ho must bave fallen, however, in trying to reach the but- 
‘treas, for his body was found quite dead and cold, almost 
exactly boneath the window of the chamber in which he was 
confined,” 

Tremombered, as he spoke, having in boyhood performed, 
a6 a feat, the descent from that very window, while Gaspard 
do Belleville had stood by and looked on, declaring that 
nothing wis so eesy, and that any one could do it if they 
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took the trouble of trying. Little had I thought at the 
time that the very attempt would prove the cause of his 
death; but I clearly perceived that the remembrance of my 
boyish fest, and the apparent esse with which it had been 
performed, had induced the unhappy man to make au effort 
for escape by that means, ee aeask ‘ih 
In answer to my inguiries ing @ jour at whiel 
the body had been found, the young officer replied—‘* Oh! 
it was early this morning. I was about to march, as of 
course it is my duty to return to Rennes as soon as possible, 
though I thought it right, for the safety of the chateau, to 
Tomain all last night.” 

I amiled, and remarking that I did so, he went on, with 
ssmile in return, “It was aa I said, early this morning, 
‘but although I caught a of Mademoiselle de Villar- 
din a few momenta ago, I thought it useless to speak with 
her abont it, as she has seen more of cutting throats and 
breaking heads already than Iadies generally like, So I 
reserved my news for you, monsieur le baron, 28 you seom 
to command the garrison, I think.” 

1t is wonderful how soon a Fronchman discovers it, if 
there be love going on in a houso; and it wa8 easy to see, 
by the gay Took ‘which accompanied his words, to what the 
young officer alluded by my commanding the garrison, Nor 
did T doubt that, on his retarn to Rennes, he would carry a 
full account slong with him of sll the changes which had 
taken place in the arrangements of Monsieur de Villardin’a 
family; but a2 those changes were very satisfactory to my- 
nelf, of courso 1 did not now much care whether the world 
‘were a pharer in my secret or not. Without any comment 
then on that part of his speech, I accompanied lim to take 
a view of the body of Gaspard de Belleville, and found that 
as his skull had been terribly fractured by the fall, his death 
munt have been instantaneous, Such being the case, I was 
not sorry that he had been spared all the horrors of a public 
execution, and therefore I had very little to regret in his 
death. I was sorry, indeed, that I had not obtained from 
him some explanation in regard to all that had occurred, 
which he alone could have afforded. A thousand times, 
during the preceding evening, I had been upon the point of 
visiting him in his confinement; but something had always 
ooourred to prevent my doing eo till it was too late; aud 
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to say the truth, it was not very probable that he would 
have given me any stisfactory reply in the state of sullen 
despair into which he had Nothing, however, was 
now to be done further than to see the young officer march 
off his men to Rennes, which he soon after did, carrying 
with im the two prisoners who remained. They, at their 
very first interview with the police, were recognised as 
orrant malefactora; and at the end of ten days expiated 
many an enormity, besides that under which we had suffered, 
by the forfeiture of their lives upon the scaffold, 

Once more left in the chateau with none but its usual in- 
habitanta, I immediately proceeded to the chamber of Mon- 
sieur de Villardin, whom 1 found infinitely better than I 
gould have expected, He felt that he had been wounded, 
he said, it waa true; but with the exception of some alight 

ain and stiffness, he was as well as ever. Laura waa with 
him whon I entered; and, with the permission of the sur- 
goon, we remained at his bedside for nearly an hour. 

‘When wo left him we were joined by Father Ferdinand, 
who, informing me that he was about to send to Dumont 
for some books, suggested that by the same messenger 1 
should recall my servants and little Clement de la Marke, 
whioh was ageordingly done. The good priest remained 
with us till after dinner, ond then, perhaps feeling that 
both in Loura’s heart and mine there was many a topic of 
conversation which could not be discussed before any one, 
he loft us to ouraelves for the rest of the evening. How 
that evening passed must be imagined; for all the happi- 
ness, and tho dreams, and the rapture, and the mutual 
quostions and explanations that ensued, cannot be desoribed. 
‘The eup of joy was never drained more deeply, and never 
tasted sweeter than when, after all the agony wo had 
suffered, we felt ourselves at length assured of happiness, 
and of oach other. 

‘Wo wore again admitted to Monsieur de Villardin-for an 
hour before he went to sleep; and as he still continued 
wondorfully well, all apprehensions on his account vanished, 
and not a drop of bitter mingled with the sweet. 

‘It was Inte when we parted; and seeking my own apart- 
ments, I was about to give myself up to that more quict 
and contemplative enjoyment, which had now succeeded 
afterall the hurried and fluttering rapture of the reciproca- 
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tion of words of hope and affection with a being so 
loved, on the termination of all our sorrows and anxit A 
bat a light tap at my door disturbed mo; and, oponing it, 
I beheld Lise, who hed spent the greater part of the day in 
Rennes, appearing now with a face of some apxicty and 
consternation. When one has suffered much pain and fre- 
quent disappointment, it is extraordinary how apprehensive 

6 heart becomes; and I immediately concluded, from the 
countenance of the soubrette, that some new misfortnne or 
catastrophe had occurred to mer all our joy. 

“Come in, Lise; come in!” L cried. ‘* What is the mat- 
ter? You look frightened!” 

“Oh, monsicur:”’ she roplied, «I am afraid that I havo 
got mynelf into a terrible scrape!” 

Selfishness is certainly inherent in man; and it was, I 
confess, an infinite relief to me to hear that her anxicties 
were personal. I desired her, however, as kindly oa I 
could, to toll me what was the matter, promising to do 
everything in my power to assist her in her difficulty. 

“Oh! that you are bound to do, monsiour Je baron,” 
she replied, “‘for it was oll done dn your account, But I 
will tall you all about it, You remember I informed you 
that I knew of a priest who, for a small sum, would marry 
you and madomoiselle privately; but I did not tell you that 
I went o day or two after and spoke to him all about it, 
being very sure that you would be obliged to come to a 
private murriage at last, which you would, too, if it had 
not been for all this affair. However, as I was saying, I 
went and told him all about it, as we were walking along 
under the Thabor, thinking that nobody on earth was thero 
‘but ourselves; and just a3 we had done, and he had pro- 
mised to do all that I wanted, up got a man from amongst 
the trees and walked away over the mount, Well, we did 
not heed him particularly, but he must have overheard all 
we said; for this morning, when I went down to Rennes, 
I saw the priest, whoso name I will not mention, and who 
made such an outcry against me, saying thet I hed been 
his ruin. When I asked what was the matter, he told me 
that early yesterday morning » man eame to him, saying, 
that Mademoisello Lise, of the chateau at the Prés Vallée, 
had sent him to say, that the young lady and gentleman 
who were to be married, did not dare to venture into 
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Rennes; but that if he would follow to the old chapel in 
the forest, which was regularly consecrated, they would 
mect him there, and that he should have two thousand 
livres for hia pains. Although he thought it somewhat 
strange altogether, yct the two thousand livres tempted 
him, and he went; but when he came there, he found him- 
self in the hands of the robbers, and all that horrible busi- 
ness took place, of which mademoiselle gavo me auch @ 
dreadful account last night,” 

“So, sol’ I said. ‘So this was the priest, was it, 
ma bonne Lise! Well, all I ean tell you in regard to him 
ig, that he seemed to have neither fear nor reluctance in 
obeying all that the villains told him to do; and sincerely 
dto J think he deserves most exemplary punishment for bis 

pains,” 

a Ah, but monsicur!”’ cried Lise, “‘you cannot punish 
him without punishing me too; for, as sure as we are oll 
alive, he will tell everything that I proposed to him to do, 
if the other matter is found out; and then, you know, the 
duko will send mo from mademoiselle, and then I 
shall dio of grief and voxation, and all because I wished 
to help you and my lady in your love,” 

Although I felt perfectly sure that Lise’s acquaintance, 
the priest, was as great s villain as any of the robbers in 
whose hands I had found him, and doubted not that tho 
great part of their information had come from him, yet I 
thonght it much better to let the matter sleep, than, by 
taking any measures to punish him, to make # general 
exposé of all that had oceurrod during the Jast two or three 
months at the Prés Vallée, which, though innocent enough 
on ali parts, and certainly not discreditable to any one for 
whom my affections wore deeply engaged, would be far 
better confined, as far as possible, to our own household, 
without being blazed forth to the rude evil-reporting world, 
For poor Lise, too, although she had certainly seted aillily, 
T could not, of course, help feeling a regard, as ons of those 
whom she intended to benefit by the very act which was 
now likely to prove of detriment to hergelf; and I hastened 
to reliove her mind by assuring her that I would not only 
take no measures to bring the offences of the priest to 
light, but would do all in my power to prevent soy farther 
investigation of the affair. 
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“Tt will be better for him,” I added, speaking of the 
priest, ‘it will be better for him, however, to betake him- 
self to some other part of the country for a time, as Mon- 
sieur de Villardin and a number of the servants must have 
seen hit, and may recognise him in the city the first 
time we chanec to visit it. Give him thst advice, there- 
fore, my good Lise; and tell bim that in ease ho wants a 
few livres to enable him to change hia curo for tho time, 
they shall be furnished to him forthwith, on the under- 
standing that he is to quit Rennes.”” 

Lise’s heart overflowed with gratitude and satisfaction 
and promising to communicate all my directions to the 
priost, and undertaking that he should obey them impli- 
citly, she left me with 8 mind relieved. Nor did I, indoed, 
ipate much chance of the priest being discovored and 
punished; for I am sorry to say that such offences, espe~ 
cially in Brittany, were ot that time suffered to pass with 
vy singular impunity, 

was an earlier riser on the following day than I had 
been on that morning, and daybreak found me up and in 
the ante-room of Monsieur de Villardin. The truth was, 
that the excitement of my mind was no longer counterba- 
Tanced by the fatigue of my body, and consequently I slept 
little all night, though the reveries that visited my couch 
were certainly as sweet as any that ever blessed the heart 
of man, J was somewhat anxious about Monsieur de Vill- 
ardin, too, as the surgeon had told me that, in case of any 
danger supervening from his wound, it was likely to show 
itself during that night. The duke, however, was asleep 
when I entered; and though the surgeon hg ope sat up 
with him informed me thet some slight fever had appeared, 
he added, that it was nothing more than the inevitable con- 
sequences of the injury be had received, and that the 
elumber which followed was an indubitable sign that no 
evil was to be anticipated. I remained in the duke’s 
apartments till he woke, which did not take place for 
several hours, and I then found him refreshed and easy, 
ao thas all apprehension was at an end, 

Tn the evening, my servants and Clement de la Marko 
arrived from Dumont; and the boy petitioned so earnestl; 
to see Monsieur de Villardin, that Father Ferdinand, wit! 
the consent of the surgeon, permitted him to do so. Mon- 
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sieur do Villardin's convalescence was progressive snd 
iapid. Every cloud seemed wafted away from our fate; 
every tear seemod wiped away from our eyes; and nothing 
bat the smile of joy or the sunshine of happiness was seen 
within the chatoau, so lately the abode of misery and appre- 
hension, At the end of a few days, Monsicur de Villardin 
was suffered to rine; at the end of a few more, he was per- 
mitted to come down for some hours each day; and ere a 
fortnight was over, he was walking up and down the ter- 
race, leaning upon my arm, more from weakness induced 
‘by the treatment he had undergone in order to prevent 
inflammation and fever, than from*the actual consequences 
of his wound, 

Our old habits were soon resumed; and it sdded not a 
Tittle to my happiness to sco the evident pleasure with which 
Monaieur de Villardin bobold the undisguised affection of 
Juis daughter and mysclf, Often, indeed, he would speak 
of it to mo in terms of the highest satisfaction; and again 
ond again he assured mo, a6 he had done before, that if he 
had entertained a thought that our bearts were so deeply 
bound to each other, he would never, on any account, have 
promised Laura’s hand to another. 

** As soon,” ho said, when convoraing with me one day 
Upon our present circumstances and our future prospeota, 
“as soon as it be possible, I will put the last seal to your 
union, I look upon it, indeed, as an atonement I owe you 
both for not having seen your mutual affection, as I might 
well have done, and for all that I was obliged to make you 
suffer in consequence of my own blindness. We must, 
however, in the first instance, suffer the memory of this 
other business to die away in some slight degree, especially 
‘as you well know that it ia, in this country, necessary £0 
obtain the consent of his majesty in the first place, I feel 
eure, indeed, that both your services and mine will plead 
too strongly in our favour for any difficulty to occur in our 
obtaining the royal spprobstion, which is seldom, if ever, 
refused where no obstacle is raised on the of the 
parents. But atill, under all circumstances, I should much 
wish you to serve through another campaign, in the course 
of which I doubt not that you will establish new and power. 
fol claims upon the throne."” 

“1 do not kuow, monseigueur,” I replied, laughing; 
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“but one thing I feel very sure of, which is, that, with all 
the inducements I now have to love life, and the things 
that it contains, I shall be certainly much more careful of 
my own person than I used to be in days of old.” 

“That will be no disadvantage, Do Juvigny,” replied 
Monsieur de Villardin, almost gravely. “You were always 
too careless of your own person, and in the last campaign 
rash to a vice, To observo it in you was « matter of pain 
and surprise to me, till I discovered your love for"Laura 5 
and then, though fully appreciating the generous feelings 
which made you prefer death rather than wrong me in the 
least point, yet I was sorry to find that you should think 
any circumstances sufficient to justify a man iu secking to 
terminate his own existence, Do you think, De Juvigny, 
that I have not had cause sufficient to snatch at death, if 
ever man ought to do it? Do you think that I have not 
had temptations to sclf-destraction, had I not folt that such 
an act is base and cowardly, as well as absurd?” 

“T do not deny, my lord,” I roplied, “that some feel- 
ings, such as you suppose, might influence me at first, 
after discovering what was the atate of my own heart to- 
wards Mademoiselle de Villardin. But I soon saw the folly 
of yielding to them; and I can sssure you, upon my honour, 
that if, during the rest of the campaign, I exposed myself 
‘unnecessarily, it was done unconsctously,"” 

“Tam glad to hear it, De Juvigny; Iam glad to hear 
it,"" replied Monsiour de Villardin; “for it was certainly 
the greatest foult I ever saw you commit, Iowever, when 
you join the army again, be as careful of your own person 
oa it your nature to be; and remember, that if you 
fall, Laura loses a husband and 1 Jose » son. There are 
few men,” he added, amiling, “‘to whom one would wil- 
Tingly address auch cautions in sending them forth to battle, 
But I know that it would be difficult to put too many checks 
upon you.” 

Although I certainly .tid not anticipate any farther im- 
pediment to my happiness, yet it was vory natural that I 
should desire to eall Laura my wife before I again joined 
the army. Nor did I fail to let Monsieur de Villardin 
know that such was the ease; but he, of course, preferred 
his plan to maine, and I was obliged to yield with a good 
grace. At the timc that this conversation took place, 
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which was about three weeks after my return from Dumont, 
there still remained full two, if not three, months, ere 1 was 
likely again to be called to the field; and as one probably 
makes up one’s mind to that which is remote more easily 
than to that which is near at hand, Laura and myself did 
not suffer the prospect of being once more separated be- 
fore our union, to disturb our happiness in the mean time. 

"There was only one thing, however, which gave me un- 
ensiness, which was, to observe that, although the surgeons 
had declared Monsieur de Villardin to be well, and bad con- 
nequently taken their leave, yet that he himeelf did not seem 
to think his recovery so perfect as they did. The ball waa 
till lodged in his body, the surgeons declaring that it had 
formed itself o bed under the shoulder bone, whence it could 
not he extractod, and where it could occasion neither incon. 
venience nor injury; but still Monsieur de Villardin com- 
plained of occasional pain, end 1 remarked that, in the 
morning, he was moro commonly gloomy andylepressed, 
while overy evening his spirits rose to a much lugher pitel: 
than had been uaual with him for many years, and o bright 
flush took poxseasion of his chock, very different from its 
‘usual eclour, 

All this made me uneasy; and I saw that be himself was 
not satisfied with his own situation, often talking of going 
‘to some of those places in the Pyronecs, the wators ot which 
are famous for the cure of gunshot wounds. I did all that 
1 could to encourage this idea, and alzo to amuse and occupy 
his mind in the morning when he soemed most depressed. 
But it was in vain that I made the latter attempt; he seemed 
to love solitude, and to bo somewhat impationt of intorrup- 
tion or society. ‘The autumn proved a very rainy one; and, 
when he was not able to go out, he passed the greater part 
of the time in his library, busily occupied in writing and 
arranging his papers and efirs, From the rapid and ac- 
curate manner in which he prepared for the future, one 
would have supposed that he anticipated a very speedy ter- 
mination of his lite, and yet his conversation did not anow 
that to be the case. Ho spoke of many years to come, and 
lnid out long plans for after life; but yet, when foreed to 
atay at home, he busied himself with everything that could 
imply the speedy approsch of death. 

‘hen the weather was fine, his occupations were very 
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different. He would saunter alowly out for hours, sometimes 
aceompanied by Father Ferdinand, But moro frequently 
alone; and indeed, as I have before said, he did not seem 
to covet any society. At night he sat with Laura and my- 
ealf till we separated for the evening; and I never, even 
when firat I knew him, beheld him so bright, so cheerful, 
as he appeared on these occasions, during nearly ten days 
after his wound was healed. 

At length one night he expressed his determination of 
going to Bardge, aa soon as tho season permitted, and laid 
out a plan by which I might accompany him and Laura 
thither, even if an eatly commencement of the campaign 

ited me from remaining with them all the time of their 
stay. The whole arraugement seemed to please him, and 
he retired to rest, in high spirits, at about ton o'clock. The 
next morning he came down and and gloomy: and after 
breakfast ordered his bat and cloak to be brought in, 
scarcely interchanging a word with any one. A glance from 
Laura's eye made me offer to accompany him on his walk, 
but he replied decidedly, thongh in a kindly tone, ‘No, { 
thavk you, my dear boy; { would rather bo alone. It is 
a fine day, however, for the time of year, aul you sud Laura 
had better ride or walk out together.” Thus saying, he 
left us; ond about an hour afterwards Laure wd myself, 
followed by Lise, and with Clement de la Marke hovering 
round us, like s seared Inpwing, now hanging close o my 
side, now walking on at o great distance, and affecting, with 
boyish playfulness, not to intrude on the conversation of the 
lovers, net out to take advantage of the short sunshine of 
that season. 

Had not the tone of Monsieur de Villardin been so very 
decided in regard to his wish for solitude, wo might bave 
endeavoured to meet him on his walk; but now we felt that 
it was necessary rather to choose some path which he was 
not likely to take, As Laura loft it to me to determine, I 
proposed that we should go to the spot which had been our 
place of meeting when regret, and sorrow, and expectation 
of speedy separation, served sadly to allay the brief joy of 
being im each other's society for a time, We had not been 
there since the whole had been reversed; and as our fears 
for the future had then.served to deaden the enjoymenta of 
the present, the remembrances of the past now tended only 
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to enhnnce, in the highost degree, all the delight of the mo- 
ment, and the anticipation of bright joys in the time to come. 
Everything that we saw os we walked slong recalled some 
idea of painfol separations now to take place no more, of 
dreams constantly dispelled by the couscionsness that they 
wore but dreame—of happiness tumed into misery, by tho 
certainty that it must end—of wishes that had become pang, 
from the expectation of their disappointment, But now the 
recollection of such things in the past added, as I have said, 
@ zest to all the joy of our hearts; and it would be necessary 
to know, or rméhor to feel, how deeply twa hearta oan be 
attachod to cach other, before any one can conceive how 
bright, how glorious, how dream-like was the happiness 
that wo then rienced! 

‘Thus we wandered on Seren meade meadow, and from 
grove to grove, till at length the scene of our meetings, the 
tall gigantic trees, the soft green turf, the small riso in the 
ground, connected in my mind with so many various memo- 
ries, presented themselves to our eyes, still beautiful and 
soft, though any leaves that lingered on the trees were 
withered, and the gray hue of approaching winter was over 
all tho scene. 4 

A few steps taken forward, however, showed me something 
} og in a heap, as it were, upon the very grave of the Count 

le Mex sudden sinking of my heart took place, 
with foclings of apprehension that I could not well explain, 
‘The eame sight caught the eyes of Laura also; and 
pointing forward, che exclaimed, ‘What is that?” As sho 
did 20, she paused for a single instant, but at that moment 
fear seemed to become prophetic in her bosom. Where we 
stood it wae certainly impossible for her to discern ven the 
form of a human being; but exclaiming, ‘Good God! it is 
my father!” she drew her arm from mine, and darted on with 
the speed of light. : 

I followed s» quick as possible; but ore I overtook her, 
she reached the foot of the tree, and, with a shriek of horror, 
dropped down as if she had been shot. ‘There was, indeed, 
snflicient cause: for there, stretched upon the very grave in 
which his hand and mind had laid his adversary, with his 
hat fallen off on one side, and his outstretched hand clasping 
‘@ rosary, appeared the inanimate form of Monsieur de Vill- 
ardin, with an immense quantity of blood which hed flowed 
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from his mouth and nostrils, ing the turf on every side, 
and dabbling his mantle and his left arm, which was atretohed. 
upon the ground, 

‘The great loss of blood, the position in which he had fallen, 
the rigidity of his form when I endeavoured to raise him, all 
showed me that he, who, for so many years, had been my 
friend, and more than my father, with whom I had gono 

gh such scenes of interest, who had shown me such 
untlevisting and disinterested affection, was no more a being 
of this earth. F never felt mortality more bitterly; but on 
him all care was vain, and my attention, as well aa that of 
Lise and the page, was directed towards bis unhappy child, 
whose temporary loss of feeling and reflection was, perhaps, 
the best thing that could happen to her at the time. I bore 
her in my arma to one of the woodmen’s cottages at about 
half a mile distance, sending the boy back with all speed to 
the chateau for sid and assistance. 

All the inhabitants of the building were soon poured 
forth ord bod: plieecroee Site ven oe semana to 

e castle; carriage procured, poor 
‘Laura was carried back to her own spartmente, falling Eom 
one fainting fit into another, with intervals only sufficient to 
recall the orible sight sho had beheld, ero she was again 
Jost in unoonsaioumuess, 


CHAPTER XLI. 


I uarr Laars in the hands of her women; and despatohing 
a measenger for medical aid icom Rennes, tu witha 
heavy heart, to the library in which the body of the duka 
had been placed. The room was crowded with servants, 
gathered together in a semi-circle at the end nearest the 
door, and gazing forward towards the corpse, while » feeling 


of reverence are kort then Sen ig tarther, 

as Father Ferdinand, with « degree of emotion which I hed 

never before beheld in him, stood near the head of hie dead 

friend, and wept aloud. Clement de 1a Marke had crept 
D> 
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close up, and wept also; and passing on, T, too, gazed upon 
‘ho covgtenanee'which had feamed. 20 many kind things 
upon me, and I joined my tears to theirs, 

Tt was n and and sorrowfal sight; and in grat and deep 
mourning passed over that day, and many that succeeded. 
‘Messengers were sent round all the country to every relation 
and friend of the deeeased nobleman; and as there 
necessity for immediate interment, the fumeral was delayed 
till tho old Count de Loris eould arrive, as it was believed 
that to him had been assigned the temporary guardianshi 
of Mademoiselle do Villardin, and the execution of the wi 
of the deecared, Every direction was given, and every 
meaeure taken by Father Ferdinand, who seemed to feel 
bimpelf fully justified, by his long friendship with Monsieur 
de Villardin, to tuke tho command of all, till such time as 

“his own will could be ascertained. Laura was, of course, 
incompeteut to make any of the painful arrangements her- 
aclf; and to me ond Father Ferdinand she seemed to cling 
with redoubled affection, from the bereavement which she 
had just undergone, During the ten days which the funeral 
was delayed, the body of Monsieur de Villardin was em- 
balmed, and in the course of that operation, it was discovered 
‘that the ball which he bad received in the forest had lodged 
close upon one of the large blood vessels of the chest, and 
olthough it lad not wounded the artery at the time, yet that 
it had created # degree of inflammation round it which had 
gradually worn it away, e0 that probably the great emotion 
to which Monsieur de Villordin had subjected himself, in 
visiting, for the first time, the scene of the Count de Mesnil’s 
death, had caused o rupture of the vessel, which might not 
otherwise have taken place for months, 

At length Monsieur de Loris arrived; the friends and re- 
lations of the deceased nobleman were ail nssembled; and 
the fimoral took place. I shall not pause on oo ond a 
ceremony, which was, perhaps, more painful to my feelings, 
from the careless indi of the many who attended it, 
contrasting with the grief of my own heart, Aa soon os it 
was over, the notaries opened the eeals which had been 
Paced apon all the papers of Monsieur de Vllrtin; and as 

aura had refused to be present, Monsieur de Loris, on her 
Part, received the large packet of freshly written papers, to 
which the notary, who had been so constantly with the duke 
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for some weeks, guided us at once. The first thing that 
appeared was the will of the deceased nobleman, which had 
‘been drawn up a few days before his death, and which, 
though it gave great diseatisfaction to his two nearest 
san was exactly raster those who knew him best 
might have anticipated. He appointed three guardians to 
hia daughter, Father Ferdinand, the Count Loris, and 
myself, at tho same time expressing, in the strongest man- 
ner, his will that she should become my wife as soon as & 
decent space of mourning for his loss was over. He here, 
too, pointed out what had been evident before, that he felt 
his life would not be of long duration; and he stated pro- 
cisely that it was his intention to see me united to his 
daughter, if he lived long enough, in which cane, of course, 
that will was to be considered as _ and _ 7 He then 
went on to dispose of his property, leaving all his heredita1 
estates, which as well as thore of his ‘fe, naturally don 
ended to his daughter, to follow the legal course; but from 
the wealth which, in the retired life he erally led, he 
had accumulated to » yory extent, and from the lands 
he had purchased, he le many bequests. All his old 
servants were amply provided for; a number of charities and 
religious institutions were remembered with great liberality; 
year's rent was remitted to all his tenants; and stating it 
to be a personal mark of his affection and gratitude towards 
me, for many benefits that he could never sufficiently repay, 
he left ma all the reat of his purchased lands, forming, toge- 
ther, a fortune superior to that of many of the first nobles 
in France. His relations in general, with whom, o2 J have 
before stated, he lived in terms of no great affection, were 
not even mentioned; and I could see many a heavy brow 
knit upon me with passions which might have found a louder 
tongue, hed it mot been well known that I was not one to 
85 over insult or injury in silence. ‘The same persons who 
fad been appointed guardiana to Mademoieello de Villardin 
‘wore required to see the will put in execution; and to them 
wero added Monsieur de Vins, the governor of the province 
of Britany, 00 waa, ©. hesdoome, Jeger bad ‘been 
assigned, 
The two nearest relatives of the late dake, after listening 
attentively to the document which was read by the notary, 
declared their intention of endearouring to set aside, at least 
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that part of it which sppointed strangers to be the guardians 
of rapa heiress, citing the custom of Brittsny, which 
bestowed that office upon the nearest of kin. But thenotary, 
with a smile, pointed out that Monsieur de Villardin had been 
folly aware of that fact, and had taken the means provided 
by the law for effectually barring their claim; and read, at 
the same time, a note to the will, in which the 
duke formally declared that he had considered their title to 
the guardianship, and after mature deliberation had rejected 
it, holieving them to be unfitted for it by their views of pri- 
ato interest, Mortified, disappointed, and affecting great 
indignation, they quitted the room and sought their horses, 
while the notary proceeded to lay before us the other papers, 
Of these, several were addressed to Monsiear de Loris, several 
to Father Ferdinand, and several to myself, Amongst the 
last I found a letter to the king himeelf, an ss the exrslope 
a desire expressed that I would send it to Paris immodiately, 
and afterwards would deliver, in person, to hia majesty, the 
baton of field marshal which Monsiour de Villardin had so 
lately received. 

As all the other papers found were of « private nature, 
we now left the library, and having esten and drank as if 
they came on a festive rather than a mournful occasion, 
those who had been called to the funeral di away one 
‘by one, and the house resumed its calm and gloomy solitude, 
As yet I had scarcely had time to gy with Monsieur de 
Loria, but I now found the worthy old man as fall of affec- 
tion and regard for me as when last we met. He was 
overjoyed, he said, that Monsieur de Villardin had fixed 

one as a husband for his daughter, who had already 
own that he was capable of protecting her in any circum- 
stances of difficulty or danger, He ssked s number of 
questions, however, concerning my family, and although, to 
avoid hurting my feelings, he did ao under the semblance of 
taking an interest in my history and affairs, yet I could see 
thet the good count was anxious to assure himself that the 
hieireas of the houses of De Villard and Loris was not 
‘about to make a mézalliance. J answered him frankly and 
candidly, and I was happy to find thet my replies gave him 
every sort of satisfaction. The Earl of Notwich, he said, of 
‘whom I bad spoken, was then in France, and he doubted 
not, would be happy to see the son of his old friend. 
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AS oleate Hello delighted to find that he was so, as it 
gave me the means of confirming at once, to any one 
interested, all the facts which I have related connected with 
my early history. While my conversation took place with 
the old count, Father Ferdinand had retired to his own 
apartments; and when I had explained to Monsieur de 
Loris everything concerning myself, and a number of other 
events connected with Monsieur de Villardin, we sent up to 
inquire after Laura's bealth, and whether we might be per- 
mitted to wait upon her. Sho replied, however, that she felt 
too unwell to ace evan her dearest friends at that moment, 
‘but that she hoped to have recovered sufficient composure 
by the following morning, to receive us both. 

‘The rest of the evenmg was principally spent in my own 
apartments, looking over the pepers which Monsieur do 

‘illardin had left addressed to myself; and oertalely all the 
signs of strong afiection and , which were found in 
every line, tended to maks me feel more deeply than ever 
the loss I had sustained. The papers consisted chiefly of 
kind admonitions and advice concerning my own conduct in 
the high station of life which I should be called to fill in 
France after my marriage with his daughter, and of directions 
as to the manner of obtaining most easily the king's signature 
to our marriage contract, Amongst others, ho gave me a! 
copy of the letter which he had himself written to his majesty, 
and which made it his last and dying request, that the 
monarch would confirm the ents he hed made, 
He also informed the king that he desired me to write 
to his majesty immediately, requesting his consent, in order 
that Mademoiselle de Villardin might not be longer than 
necessary without that fos of tion which none but 
a husband or a father 
‘ Foch maastale Proof of haguoey ed and such minute pet 

rw my happiness an: welfare, ‘were: more, tifyin; im 
heart thas the splendid fortune he had Telf me, or indo 1 
than anything he could bestow, except the hand of that dear 
girl whose heart already was my own. It was late at night 
before the reading of all these papers, and the reflections to 
which they gave rise, came to an end; and towards two 
o'clock I retired to bed, resolving te consult Monsieur do 
Loris and Father Ferdinand the next morning concerning 
the terme in which I was to address the king, a matter 
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wherewith I was very little scquainted. The next morning, 
however, Twas up exy; ‘and'as I wes doseending towards 
the saloon, I was waylaid by Lise, who informed me that 
her mistreas was anxious to see me, for the first time after 
her father’s funeral, without any other persons being present; 
and feeling, equally with herself, how much better it was 
that it should be 20, I gladly followed to the little boudeir 
attached to her apartment. 

Sho was sitting watching for my coming, with her feelings 
atill highly excited; and the moment sho saw mo she roe, 
ilew bergelf inte my arms, and wept long and bitterly, Tt 
‘was as if she had said, “I have none but you now upon the 
carth. Forgive me if I mourn for those who are gone,’” 
‘When the first burst of tears was over, she spoke more 
calmly, and in a long and interesting, though often painful, 
conversation, ently int by tears, she suffered 
me to poveer to ber ial abet bea been done, and to tell 
her exactly the state in which she stood, In the ond, as it 
‘was necessary that she should make an effort to reaume her 
‘usual occupations, she suffered me to lead her down to the 
saloon; and, though every now and then some object, or 
some association, would agitate her for s time, our conver- 
sation was hore renewed, and proceeded more tranquilly, 
till, in about half-an-hour after, we were joined by Father 
Ferdimand and the Count de Loris, Laura received them 
with less painful emotions than 1 had expected; and the day 
passed over sadly, indeed, and gloomily, but upon the whole, 
calmly. When informed of the nature of her father’s 
letter to the king, she wished much that it should be delayed 
for a day or two; but when it was explained to her that to 
do 80 might give high offence, she yielded at once; and in 
the evening, 1 apphed to Monsicur de Loris and Father 
Ferdinand for directions as to the form and manner in which 
I was to couch my application to the king. 

“My dear young "" replied Monsiour do Loris, “I 
never was happy enough to be married myself, and conse- 
quently cannot exactly tell you what are the precise terms 
You should use in requesting the king’s consent to your 
‘anion with my niece.”” 

“I think 1 can direct you, my son,” replied Father 
Ferdinand, “though I have never been married cither;” 
and taking up the pen, he wrote down the copy of « formal 
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Jottor to the king, with as much ease and sccuracy es if he 
had been accustomed throughout his life to the etiquette 
and ceremonial of courts, rather than to the ehade of tho 
cloister and the retirement of the country. After referring 
to the directions which I had received from Monsieur de 
Villardin to that effect, he begged to know when I might 
be permitted to ley at his mejesty’s fest the baton of field. 
rarsial, which 2 m to deliver; and in requestin; 

6 signature ‘is majesty to my marriage contract wi 
Mademaiselle de Villard, 3 was obvious that, though ho 
avoided everything which might look like presumption, yet 
he took care not to assume that the king would at all 
hesitate to grant my request, 

With many thanks, I copied the paper exactly, and tho 
next morning ‘it was despatched to Paris by an especial 
messenger. The old Count de Loris, who was kindnovs it- 
self, agreed to romain with us till after my marriage with 
Laura had taken place; and as it was naturally coucluded 
that it would be more agreeable to me to remain at tho 
Prés Vallée with my future bride, Father Fordinand under- 
took to make all the arrangements at Dumont, rendered 
necessary by M, de Villardin’s decease; and he set off the 
following monies accompanied yy Clemont de la Marke, 
whose for every change of sceno and place put me 
not a tle in mind of my own younger days, Pour! 6 grief 
for the loss of hor father abated but slowly; yet still, as 
ever with the human heart, the calm hand of time waa con- 
tinually taking something from the poignancy of her first 

- affliction, We passed almost the whole of our hours in 
each other's society; and though softened by our mutual 
sorrow for the dead, those hours still reruain among the 
bright things on which memory can rost so sweetly, aud 
which she preserves for after years, as a store of treasured 
‘enjoyment for the wintry season of our age. 

‘Of course we felt some anxiety for the return of our mes- 
senger from Paris; for though we never anticipated for a 
moment. that the king would make any opposition to our 
marriage, sanctioned as it had been by Monsieur de Villar- 
din himself, yet, when that which we ardently desire is 
shadowed by even the amaliest doubt, the heart can never 
reat satiafied till certainty is substituted in the place of 
Hope, At the end of eight days Father Ferdinand returned 
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from Dumont; and two or three days more passed in hourly 
expectation of our messenger's sppearance. ‘We wore well 
aware that commen couriers, on some very extracr- 
dinary oceasion, always take their time upon the road; but 
when another day passed, and ancther, and a whole ear 
night elapsed without my receiving an answer to my appli 
cation, we all beeame uneasy, and'T even t of setting 
off myself to Paris, to ascertain the cause of paalay. 
len, late one evening, the messenger waa in, 
fara we cocabeat te proved to the supper-room, He 
instantly presented to me « packet, and without seesay 
T out the silk and opened it, when within the envelope 

found a pay conteicing the telowing words, as the only 
reply which the king vouchaated to my request:— 


« Dx Pam LE ROY. 


“11 ost ordonné an Sieur Baron de Juvigny, Colonel du 





—— régiment actnellement en Bi , de se rendre 4 ta 

ville de Senlia pour y joindre son t. Fait 4 Fons 

tainobleau, le 9 Février, 1658. Loum,” 
‘The papor di from my band, and I believe that I 


turned dead]; for Laure, whose eyes were fixed upon 
mo as I j, clasped her hands, exclaiming, “ Good God! 
De Juvigny, what is the matter!” Father Ferdinand 
raised the paper, and giving the messenger a sign to with- 
draw, read it aloud, while we all gazed upon each other in 
no small grief and consternation, The good father’s brow: 
contrasted strongly, and he said, ‘‘ This is, indeed, un- 
favourable, I might almost add, ungrateful, after all that 
has been done to the royal cause, at moments of its greatest 
need, by the two men whose best designs and dearest 
wishea the king 5; inclined to thwart.” 

“Tt can only be,” said Monsieur de Loris, ‘that that 
foreign minion, Mazerine, knowing that our dear girl here 
in one of tho greatost heireases in France, designs to give 
her to some of his own creatures; but I will apply to the 
king myself; and fear not, my dear Juvigny, for I will 
Ieave no means untried to obtain what we all desire, and I 
promise you, as # man of honour and a French noblemen, 
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nercr to consent to her marriage with any person but 
yourself.” 

“J promise you the same, my son,” said Father Ferdi- 
nand; “and, though it is long since I have set my foot in 
Paris, and I had hoped never to do so again, yet I will 
joumey thither, and will make my voios heard ins manner 
which I do not think can be . Laura, too, must 
‘be firm; but I know that she will he added. “Her 
father’s will, her own affection, her positive promise, all 
bind her to you, De Juvigny, morally and religiously, as 
much as if she were your wife; and I solemnly declare not 
only that she ought not, but that she cannot marry any 


other 5 5 

“Never,” said Laura, firmly, “never, Give mes pen 
and ink, De Juviguy. Let me make it irrevocable, that I 
may always have an answer ready to any one who may 
press me on the subject;” snd, sitting down to a table, she 
wrote, with s rapid and somewhat trembling hend, a far 
more forcible renewal of the promise which was implied in 
the paper which had been given me by her father, 

Thad remained in silence, and almost atupified, while alt 
this took place; but I now laid down the order to join my 
regiment on the table, saying, ‘I will immediately resign 
my commend in his majesty’s service, I know that Laurs 
ares not for splendour or station, and I will request her to 
become mine, before any one can separate us. All that the 
utmost ny can do is to deprive her of those estates 
which others value more than we do; and we have enough, 
withont them, to render us happy and independent, in what- 
ever land we may choose to make our home." 

"No, no, De Juvigny,” cried Father Ferdinand; ‘you 
are too hasty, my son, As yet we cannot at all tell what 
are the real intenti sof is majentys and well might he 
fee} himself offended and insulted by such want of confidence 
in his justice, and such precipitate haste, When tho will 
of our late friend is laid before him; when the solicitations 
of Monsieur ds Loris, and all whom he can interest, have 
‘been heard; when a number of peculiar circumstances which 
I have to relate, are made known to the royal ear, there 
enn be very little doubt that his majesty will yield his 
eovsent; and even should he not, if you are inclined to take 
Laura portionless, it will always be m your power to do #0, 
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after haying shown s noble obedience to the commands of 
the king, and a duo estimation of the duty of a soldier. 
Perhaps it may be his majesty's design merely to try you; 
and in that cage, I would not for the world you should be 
found deficient, after having distinguished yourself so 
houourably already in his eervice, No, no. Take my sd- 
vice. Obey st ones, and depend upon it, such conduct will 
meet its reward.” 

1 felt convineed in my heart that the line of conduct which 
Father Fordinand suggested was that which zy duty called 
upon me to pursue; but passion, of course, led me & con- 
trary way, oud I still urged my own plan, arguing that 
meana might be taken to prevent my ever seeing Laura 
again. This, however, they showed me was impossible; and 
Monsieur de Loris joined his arguments strongly to those 
of Father Ferdinand. T found, too, that Laura herself had 
an invincible repugnance to wedding any ope #0 soon after 
her father’s death, as the scheme which I proposed implied. 
I was obliged to abandon it then, and nothing remained but 
to obey immediately the order I had received, without even 
hesitation or remonstranee. Father Ferdinand and Monsieur 
de Loria promised to set out for Paris as soon a8 possible, 
and seemed s0 confident of being able to effect the object 
thet they sought, that thoy restored some degree of hope to 
aay heart, which had almost been given up to despair when 
I first beheld what the packet had contained. 

One day was needed for Preparation, but when once my 
determination was fixed, I felt that the soouer it was exe- 
onted the better; and on the second morning after receiving 
the royal commands, taking leave of ali that I loved on 
earth, with pain and approbension on which I will not dwell, 
I mounted my horse, sud followed by my litle train, rode 
off to join my regiment at Senlis. 
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CHAPTER XLII. 


Ow arriving at Senlis it became sufficiently evident, from the 
atate of inactivity in which I was left, that the object of the 
king, or rather yf bie minister, wae solely to remove me 
from the neighbourhood of Mademoiselle de Villardin; and 
that no real necessity existed for my presence with a rogi- 
sere juartered at a distance from any danger, and em- 
loyed in no service whatever. Although the rash despair 
: bic Thad former]; had now quitted my mmd, 
1 trust for ever, yet I fell into a atate of deep despandancy, 
from which I was only roused for a moment on those days 
when I received ona of the frequent letters with which 
‘Laura endeavoured to console me, From Father Ferdinand 
and the Count de Loris I heard less frequently, and their 
letters certainly gave me leas food for hope than those ot 
Laura. They had left the Prés Vallée about ton days after 
I mynelf had quitted it, and bad proceeded to Paris to 
petition the king in person. As it was judged expedient to 
secure some female companion for the young heiress during 
the absence of all her guardians, one of the nuns of St. 
Ursula, having obtained a dispensation to that effect, re- 
mained with Laura at the Prés Vallée; but as she exercised 
no control over her actions, this arrangement did not at all 
interrupt our constant communication. The journey of 
Father Ferdinand and the count, however, produced no very 
rapid effects, Several weeks passed before they could 
obtain a private audience; and when, at length, it was 
granted, the only reply they received was, that the king 
acknowledged my services, and would considor my clama. 
Tt appeared to me thet no great consideration was vant- 
ing; but while this intentional delay continued, the month 
of May uthered in our military operations, The king put 
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himeelf at the head of the destined to cover the fron. 
ticr, and Turenno led a small force, of which my regiment 
formed a part, to the siege of Dunkirk. 1 will not pause 
upon the details of s campaign which, having taken place 
80 lately, is too well known to need any relation. My own 
conduct during the year that followed, was of course, greatly 
affected by the circumstances in which I stood. Although 
1 did not forget the exhortations to prudence which I had 
received from Monsieur de Villardin, yet it was not in my 
nature to calculate personal dangers; and the eagerness 
which I now felt, by important services, to shame down all 
opposition to my just claims, quickened every faculty, and 
made me lose no opportunity, As I knew, however, that 
the eye of the bravest, but most cautious general of the age 
‘was upon me, I endeavoured as far as possible to guard 
against even the appearance of imprudence; and luckily, 
I woa in this, st least, quite successful, Knowing that in 
the riege 8 cavalry regiment would ala probably have but little 
opportunity of distinguishing itself, I endeavoured, in our 
march upon Dunkirk, to find those occasions for vervice 
whioh I might afterwards be deprived of, and ss tho enemy's 
preparations were rapid and I was tolerably suo- 
cessful. The greatest service which I was thus enabled tc 
render was at the passage of the Lys. Having been thrown 
forward to reconncitre, I came suddenly upon a redoubt o/ 
the enemy, placed to defend the very passage upon which 
the army was marching, I was suffered to approach sc 
near without being noticed, that I thought I might as well 
push ons and dismounting ons of the troops, I was in pos. 
session of the place, to my own surprise, as well as that of 
the Spaniards, before they knew anything of our approach, 

But two men were lost in the momentary struggle which 
‘took place in the redoubt: and instantly sending news to the 
marshal of our unexpected success, I had the satisfaction 
of seeing the army pess the river without the slightest 
opposition. At night I was called to the quarters of Mon- 
sieur de Turenne, with whom I had a long private interview, 
in which I explained to him my precise situation, and told 
him the great incentive to exertion which was now before 
me. 


“Well, well, my son,” he said, in a kindly tone, as I 
took my leave; ‘well, well, will do my best for you; nad 
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fear not that your services shall havo a fair report at 
court” 


This promise with some men might not have implied 
much, but it was Turenne who spoke, and the words did 
not convey one half of his intentions in my favour. The 
siege of Dunkirk succeeded; and no day passed without my 
Deing furnished with some means of obtaining honour and 

suse. 1 endeavoured to deserve such kindness; and 

ther employed in covering the foraging parties, or in 
dhe more laborious and less glorious occupation of bring- 
ing fascines, I tried, by activity, perseverance, and care, to 
diatinguish myself from others to whom the aame services 
were assigned. At length the Spanish army, commanded 
by tho Prince de Condé, advanced to the succour of Dunkirk, 
and the famous battle of the Sand Hills took place, voces 
the command of the Marquis of Castelnau, my 
formed part of the left , which, marching along the 


river, sreedl ipa 3 ad I ont sere every 
Seti ing whetever milita: ities I might 
poraas * ped me most gelantlys and ee 


maul do shattines Weg being severely wounded, the com- 

of the two thousand seven hundred men, of which 

dloue that division was composed, fell upon mo for the 
time. 

Turenne himself thanked me the next morning, at the 
head of my regiment, for the services 1 bad rendered; and 
Dunkirk having surrendered shortly after, I heard, with no 
small satisfaction, that the young Eng himself, with alt his 
court, was about to visit ie camp. Unfortunately, the 
amallness of our force, and the great want of cavalry, 
caused the regiments of horse to be in continual requisition; 
and two days before the arrival of the king, I was detached 
towards Bergues, in order, as far ss possible, to prevent the 
enemy from taking measures to retard our progress in tho 
tiege of that town, which was now determined. I saw that 
Turenne was grieved when he gave the order; but, of course, 
he could suffer a0 private consideration to interfere with 
the service of the king. 

Bergues was soon taken, and a number of other places 
followed, the most important of which was Gravelines” At 
Jeugth the siege of Ypres was determined; but ere the 
trenches were opened, an event occurred which prevented 
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my witnessing the rest of the campsign. In the course of 
our march upon Menin, a report reached head-quarters that 
the Prince de Lignes, with a small force, was posted at the 
distance of @ league and a half, and Turenne immediately 
detached the Comte de Roye in order to dislodge the enemy. 
My regiment formed part of the force under that officer's 
command; and the position of the Prince de Lignes waa 
soon foreed, his infantry nearly cut to pieces, and his cavalry 
in full retreat. The pursnit was entrusted to myrelf, and 
followed the enemy almost to the gates of Ypres. There, 
however, they rallied, made a gallant charge, and in the 
mélée | received & severo cut on the head, which passed 
ibrough my helmet and even wounded the skull. I was 
under the horse's feet in an instant, but luckily I received 
no further injury; and when I recovered from the stunning 
aie of the blow, I found myself a prisoner in the town of 
pres. 

Surgeons were bus} i ‘wounds, and one or two 
officers of some rank pdr stanting round the table on which 
I had been laid. As I opened my eyes, ono of the lookers- 
on bade another tell the prince, and in a moment after the 
Prineo do Lignes was standing by my side. After asking 
the surgeon whether ho might with me, with due 
regard to my safety, and hearing his opinion that I was not 
seriously injured, he addressed me by my name. 

“Monsieur de Juviguy,” he said, “‘we are happy in hav- 
ing taken an officer of your merit and distinction, as probably 
You can give us some information which the other prisoner 
are either not able or not willing to afford. What we wish 
10 know is, whether Monsieur de Tarenne does or does not 
really intend to sit down before this place?” 

L felt some difficulty in articulating; but I replied as well 
as L could, “ You must be aware, sir, that it is my duty to 
refuse answers to all such questions.” 

“Certainly,” he rejoined, ‘*if by so doing you contributed 
40 put us on our guard, or to afford any facility for opposing 
the enemy; but I give you my honour thet wo have neither 
means nor inclination to make any farther rations than 
we have done for the defence of the lace, end my sole pur- 
poze in asking the question is, to send away, out of pure 
compassion, & number of the poor and needy citizens, who 
must die of starvation if Monsieur de Turenne attempis to 
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roduce the place by famine; which must be his plan if he 
have avy design agsinat Ypres, as I find he has no better- 
ing train with his army. Asa good soldier, and a worthy 
gentleman, you will see at once that every principle of 
humanity requires me to clear the town of ail unnecessary 
mouths. You yourself, and all the other wounded and 
prisoners, must be sent off to Brussels, at all risks, if such 
should be the intention of the French general; so answer 
me candidly, I entrest you.” 

“Sir,” I replied, “you must judge of what your daty 
requires of you; mine is straightforward. If it be the 
intention of Monsieur de Turenne to starve you out, the 
more persons you have to foed, the better for his purpose; 
and although, I confess, I would fain escape being sont to 
Brussela in my present state, yet I can give you no infor- 
mation.” 

‘I must even send you thither, then,” replied the prince; 
and in a brief conversation with the other officers present I 
heard him say, ‘‘Oh' depend upon it if they were not de- 
joe attack the place he would say #0, to avoid the 
journey. 

“ re indeed, Monsieur Ie Prince!’ I exclaimed. “You 
are mistaken. J would not give you one tittle of intelligence 
if I know that Monsieur do was going to retread his 
steps to-morrow.’” 

The prince smiled and left the room; and after havi 
been tended carefully during the rest of that evening 
the following night, I was put into a carriage early the next 
morning, and with @ number of other wounded persona, as 
well ss prisoners, and all those who were desirous of q 
ting the town, waa sent on, not indeed to Brasgela, but to 
Tournay. . 

Fearful that a report of my being killed might reach 
Laura, I sat up at the first halting-plece, and in spite of all 
remonatrance from « sur; who accompanied us, wrote a 
letter to he nekay samring her, that though or 
pruoner, younded, I was in no danger. 
this letter the commander of our little escort, a gallant 
young Spaniard, who spoke French very tolerably, took 
charge, promising to despatch it to France by the very 
first opportunity. ‘ 

‘Whother it was the hest of the weather, the fatigue of the 
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journey, or, as the a |, the exertion of writing, 
pony hie pee geet meer 
the end of our second day’s march, J was in all the raving 
delirium of a high fever. For nearly three weeks the days 
pox over my without leaving any remembrance be- 

id them; mod when I recovered my senses I found myself 
reduced to infant weakness, and lying in a chamber which 
was evidently not the ward of an hospital, as my last recol- 
lections induced me to believe would be the case. It was a 
small neat room, cool and shady; and I found s nurse con- 
stantly by my bedside, while # surgeon visited me 
times each day. ee 

juestions; but on the second or third morning after 

g recover, I T begged the nurse to tell me whore I was, when, 
to my surprise, 1 was told that I was in Tournay, and in the 
quarters of the Prince de Condé. The next day I was visited 
by several French officers, who had accom his high- 
nese into exile; and when I was well en to sit up for » 
short ee the prince iinself eondesoended to visit me, and 
remained eit me slower w fall bor, aang ee og time 
my wholo history. The fate of Monsieur de Villardin, of 

ich he had not yet heard, seemed to grieve him much; 
and when ho left me he said, with one of oo frank, bril- 
iaate smiles, which cone esa rage Te val 
usually wae more striking preposseasing, ‘ 
De Javigoy, I will think of what I can do to serve you; and 

as ho ulus are seapended, sod 6 teesty ef peace fs vader 





negotiation, » I may have it more in my power to show you 
that I have not forgot Vincennes than I have yot had since 
we met there,’” i 
I trasted that it might be so, especially as I hed candidly 
tail te tener ny attains seb Morwell de 
‘Villardin, only hoping when I did so, to obtain my liberty 
jnore speedily. ‘The news, however, that hostilities were 
‘nuspended, and that peace was likely to be concinded, gave 
soe the hope Sf ane alsin tay beloves Lewes © 0 pe 
once more, as no pretext for aeparating us again wo 
heme fen now shown my obedience to the mouarch I 
ly done my duty as « soldier, I determined 
ser hda as ss and resolved, as a last resource, if any 
attampt should be mado to reject my claim to Leura’s hand, 
to beg her to unite her fate to mine, without the consent of 
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any monarch on the earth, and try our fate in my native 
Jand, where the prospects were now brightened by the death 
of the usurper. 

From that day till I had completely recovered my health, 
I did not again ee the Prince de Condé; and on inquiring 
for kisn, when T was well enough to go ont, I found thet he 
was absent from Tournay, and not likely to come back for 
more than a week. These tidings vexed me o good deal, 
as I was now most ansious to return to France, No oppo- 
tition, however, was made to my going out into the town, 
or even beyond the gates; and I found every facility of ob- 
taining money amongst the merchants of the place. Thus 
T might at any time have effected my escape, had I been 
#0 ihelined. But although my parole bad never been evon 
asked, the kindness which had beon shown me by the prince 
‘was 8 suror bond than links of iron; and I lingered on in 
Tournay with some degree of fretful impationce, but still 
gens additional strength and health every hour, Had I 

awn whore to address « letter to his highness, I certainly 
would have written to him; but he was moving from placo 
to place, and oven th: French officers who remained in 
Tournay could not give me the neces: information. 
‘Thus pascod nearly four weeks, and the world again began 
to assume tho aspect of spring. 1t was now more than a 

ear cia Thad coe, Linares oe folly St months since I 
heard from hor or from Father Ferdinand; ond there 
was a sort of dim uncertainty about the events which might 
have taken place in the interim that made my heart some- 
times feel sick with apprehension. 

At length, one night when I hed returned home, an T 
called my little room in the piers arters, more gloom: 
than ever, and was sitting by lamp light, consoling smysell 
in the only way I could devise, by writing to Laura for the 
third or time since my recovery, I a good deal 
of bustle in the courts, and in about an hour afterwards, I 
was summoned to attend the Prince de Condé, Overjoyed 
at bis return, I hurried to his presence, and found him quite 
alone. I believe the gladness of my heart sparkled out 
Upon my countenance; for though there was « good deal of 
yexation and chagrin in his own face, yet he smiled when 
he saw me. 

* You seem glad of my zetum, De Juvigny,” he said, 

= 
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“but I am going to send you away from me direcily. 
When I offe to set you free in Paris, in recom for 
former services, or to reserve the consideration of them till 
another moment and put you to ransom, 1 did not think I 
should be ao long ere I could do anything for you. Even 
now, all Iean dois to make @ messenger of you. However, 
the letter with which I am about to charge you may he 
worth the pains of carrying, if you know how to take ad- 
yantage of it. The fact ia, Spain and France are negotiet- 
ing. Spain holds out on my account, The whole business 
annoys me. I fear not to be left to stand or fall by my 
own atrength; and I do not wish to delay the arrangement 
of peace, so necessary to both countries, for any private 
interests of my own, I have consequently written this 
letter to Don Louis de Haro, the minister of his eatholic 
majesty, beseeching him to put my personal affairs entirely 
on one side, while considering the far more important busi- 
nens of peace. No one more eagerly desires the conclusion 
of the negotiations than my royal cousin Louis of Frances 
and to him I now send you, begging you to put this letter 
for Don Louis into the king’s own hands, and request him, 
on my part, to make what use of it he will. The man who 
brings it to him, De Juvigny,” he added with o wy emile, 
**may well command the hand of the first heiress in France; 
and if I obtain for you, by this means, the woman that you 
Jove, I aball conceive that I have acquitted myself well 
towards you.” 

I need hardly sey that my gratitude was deep and sin- 
core, and after expressing it as well as I could, I received 
the princo’s farther directions, and the next morning 
mounted a horse I had bought in the city, and followed by 
four of the troopers of my own regiment, who had been 
takon in attempting to rescue me, and whom I had since 
found in Tournay, I set out for Paris, furnished with all the 
necessary passports. The poor fellows who accompanied 
me were delighted to find tbat the prince had agreed to 
liberate thpm without exchange; and I need hardly say, that 
although 1 doubted not that difficulties and annoyances were 
still before me, my heart, too, beat more lightly than it had 
done for many @ day. Thus we lost no time on the road; 
and os fest ss our beasts would carry us, made our way to 
Paris. It wns after nightfall when we arrived, but without 
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aude er hesitation I prooseded direct to the palace, and 
Ping my name and quality to the attendants, I 
them to inform his majesty and the cardinal that I had in- 
telligence of the utmost importance to communicate, The 
cardinal, one of the pages informed me, had set out for the 
Spanish frontier some days before; but nv message havmg 
een sent through all the proper hannels to the king, 1 
received, in reply, an order to present myself the next morn- 
ing an hour before grand mass, 

‘This was a disappointment; for I had fully calculated 
‘upon the news which I bore procuring me an immediate re- 
ception; but kings are so much accustomed to hear that 
their subjects have intelligence of importance to communi. 
cate, and to find that it refers to some petty interost or 
tome private suit, that his majesty fully believed my tidin; 
to refer to my own affairs, The next morning I was at t! 
Tuilleries at the exact moment; but, much to my annoy- 
ance and disgast, I was kept in an ante-chamber till the 
bells for mass sounded all over the town, and remained 
there alone till the service of the church was over. Moro 
than a quarter of an hour passed, after I had learned that 
mass was done, seeing from the windows the people trottin; 
home through the dirty streets, ere an attendant summon 
me to the presence of the king. I was too much secustomed 
‘to various scenes, and had too frequently looked » sterner 
monarch in the face, to feel any agitation upon approaching 
any king upon earth; but in the interview that was about 
to take place, dearer interests than life itself were con- 
eerned, and when I thought of Laura, my heart certainly 
beat with a quicker pulse as I moved towards the royal 

rexence, 
e After passing through several other apartments, the door 
of a cabinet was thrown open by the page, and immediately 
after I found myself before the young king, and in the midst 
of a circle which clearly showed me that my application for 
an audience hed been supposed to refer to my personal con- 
cerns, On the king's right hand stood Monsieur de Ta- 
reone, and on his left secretary, Le Tellier, The 
queen-mother also was present, together with several ladies, 
aud one or two nuns, whose garb was certainly more har- 
monious with the cloister than the court; but on the mon-' 
atch’s left appeared Father Ferdinand, the Count de Loris, 
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and the ancient friend of both my father and misclf, the 
good old Karl of Norwich. One of Monsieur de Vilardin’s 
first cousins was thero algo, and his preaence did not seem 
to augar well for my suit. A few of the officers of the 
court made up the group, and as 1 ran my eye over it in 
advancing, I was glad to find that the majority of thoze 
‘prosent were certainly inclined to support my pretensions. 
As the fechnga the king himself, however, were of far 
Breater importance, I tried to gather from his countenance 
what was passing in his heart; and, accustomed as I had 
been from my early years to scan the faces of my fellow- 
men, I saw enough to give me some confidence, His brow 
was strongly contracted, it is true; and he fixed his eye 
upon me, as I entered, with an air of stern majesty which 
spoke anything but favour. At the same time, however, 
there was the least possible inclination towards a amile 
lurking about the corner of his mouth; and with this key 
to the rest, as I knew that I had done nothing to deserve 
severity, I judged that the stern frown upon hie brow was 
too bitter to be entirely natural. 

T advanced and kissed the hand he held out to me, and 
then drew a atop back while he said, ‘‘ Monsieur le Baron, 
you have desired an audience, and we are, in some degree, 
prepared for the business you have to speak of. Explain 
Yourself, therefore, and doubt not that we shall do you 


T again advanced; and, well knowing that to forget the 
communications of the Prince de Conde, even for a moment, 
in my own hopes and fears, would be a subject of deep 
offence to the king, as well as the very worst policy in my 
own affairs, I bent my knee, and at once tendered his high- 
nese’s letter, saying, ‘ Having had the good fortune, aire, 
to be wounded and taken prisoner in your —"* 

“‘The good fortune, sir!” exclaimed the king, “Do 
you call being wounded and imprisoned good fortune?” 

** It certainly is 0, sire,” I answered, “ when it is in the 
bcobigerve bebe’ wha neeands all ne gerenta et more 

oy jerve, and compensates, |, eve i 
that is suffered in his cause.”” oe 

The king smiled, and bade me goon. “ Having, then, 
the good fortune, sire,” I continued, “to be wounded and 
taken prisoner in your majesty’s service, I fell into the 
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power of his Highness the Prince de Condé, who, on setting 
me at liberty, charged mo to deliver into your royal band 
this letter, begging that you would bo graciously pleased to 
make what use of it you, in your wisdom, shall think fit, to 
remove all difficulties from your gracious purpose of restor- 
amg peace to Europe.” 

The queen-mother half roso from her chair, and Le Tellier 
took a step forward to receive, according to custom, the 
paper which I tendered to the king; but Louis took it him. 
telf at once, and opening the lettcr, which was not scaled, 
read the contents eagerly. ‘“‘Indeod!” he cried, whou he 
had coneluded. ‘Indeed! Is he 20 generous? Then we 
Must not suffer him to outdo us in generosity! Monsicur 
de Juvigny, the bringing us that letter from our noble 
socsia adds weight to your vigesd services. fees a 
he added, giving the to the queen-mother; “read, an 
after having tetled this other affair, we will take your 
majesty’s counsel as to what is to be done,” 

Anne of Austria read the lotter attentively; and as the 
conclusion of a final peace with Spain was now her first de- 
tire, I could eee her countenance with satisfaction as 
she saw that the only obstacle to the accomplishment of that 
wish was removed by the voluntary act of tho Prince de 
Condé. When she dono, she gave the letter to the 
socretary, and at the same time bent a gracions smile upon 
ime, saying, You have indecd brought us news, young 
gentleman, well worthy of honour and reward!” 

The king himself immediately proceeded, again assuming 
the somewhat stern air with which he had at first received. 
me. ‘Monsieur le Baron de Juvigny,”’ he said, “you have 
at different times highly distinguished yourself in our ser- 
vice, and Monsieur de Turcane hero present gives the most 
favourable report of your military skill and qualities, AIL 
services rendered to ourselves we are certainly willing to 
recompense even more liberally than bare justice might 
require; but we understand that you aim at the hand of the 
firet heiress in France, a match for a prince, an alliance 
which we should not acruple to seek for a member of our 
own family. This is estimating your claims somewhat too 
highly." 

“Sire!” I replied, ‘it is not upon any small services I 
may have rendered to your majesty, aor upon my long and 
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unileviatiug attachment to the royal cause, before genius 
and wisdom had swept away the difficulties that surrounded 
it, nor upon some sufferings which I have endured in the 
course of my career, that I found my claim to the hand of 
Mademoiselle de Villardin. I it upon her father’s 
promise and ber own; I tound it upon her father’s will, and 
‘upon his express application to your majesty; and more than 
at found it upon the deep attachment that exists between 
us, Both her guardians, ono of whom is her nearest rela- 
tive, consent to our union; and, indeod, they are bound to 
do ac by the will of her father.” 

“But nero, sir,” said the king, “is her father’s next of 
kin, who positively objects to her marriage with one, whose 
birth, for aught wo know, may he very inferior.”” 

“T appeal to that Englioh nobloman, sire,”’ I replied, 
pointing to the Earl of Norwich, ‘‘who has known me from 
my birth, and who will answer for it, that the blood of my 
father and my mother was a8 pure as any in the realm of 
France. however poor we all might havo become by tho 
changes of this uncertain world.” 

“Ay, there is the fact!” answered Louis, “Ought I to 
bestow the hand of this great heiress upon one who may 
have much merit, ard even noble blood, but who sought 
these shores an absolute adventurer?” 

The colour mounted into my face; and although I had 
hitherto boen as cautious as possible, some of my ancient 
abruptness broke forth, and I replied, «I havo known 
princes begin their career as much adventurers as I 
wos—” 

From tho king's eyo I sow that all was lost if I did not 
mond my spoech, and I added, ‘I have seen princes begin 
their career as much adventurera as I was, who were dos- 
tined to become the greatest monarchs on the earth,”” 

‘The cloud was done away instantly, and o amile sncceeaea 
wpmtte countenanco of the young king, while Monsieur de 

e, who hed bit his lip nearly through at the first 
part of my reply, drew a long breath, as if relieved by its 
Conclusion. 

“* We do not doubt your merit, air,” answered his majesty; 
“and og far as we ourselves are concerned, can, of course, 
‘have no objection to your union to this young lady, not 
designing her for any one else. But the vast inequality of 
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your fortunes, and tho opposition of her father’s nearest 
kinsman. na 

“ Which I beg most strennously to urge,” cried the 
cousin, 

“Do not interrupt me, cir,” said tho king, stornly. 
“ These two circumstances offer invincible obstacles to your 
immediate marriage, unless you ean show some motive for 
my disregarding the objection of this gentleman, and for 
Delisving that you are influenced by no interested motive 
whatever, in the attachment you declaro yourstlf to feel 
towarde this young lady.”” 

I paused, in order to be sure that the king had com- 
petely dinished; but ere I could reply myself, Father I 

mand advanced a little, und addressed the king, ‘1 
believe, sire,” he said, “ that the first and strongest ohjec- 
tion is, that a gentleman calling hivaself tho nearest wale 
rehitive of the lute Duc do Villardin refuses his consent tu 
the marriage of Munsicur de Juvigny with our ward Laura, 
‘That objection I can romove, by telling this gentleman thot 
he is not tho nearest male rclative of the Jato duke.”” 

“Who, then, isf’” demanded the other, fierecly. 

“Yam!” answered the priest, gazing sternly vpon him. 
“Tam Ferdmand de Villurdin, the older brother of the late 
duke; he who, more than forty years ago, as you may have 
heard, young sir, aljured the world, resigned his postespiuns 
and his rank, aud spreading abroad his own death, for 
twenty years buried himself in an Italian cluinter, Of lieso 
facts, sire,” he a2ded, turning to the hing, ‘I bave already 
given you satisfactory proof, aud I now declare, that the jull 
cousent of her father’s nearest of kin is given to Laura de 
Villerdin’s union with him who was more than a son to her 
late parent.” 

“And in regard to my attachment to her being disin- 
terested, sire,” 1 added, ** take from her all her possessions, 
and give me but herself; I ask no more,”” 

“ You think that it is impossible euch a thing should 
happen, Monsieur do Juvigny,” answered the monarch, 
gravely; ‘‘and certainly it is impossible that wo should 
strip our subjects of their property; but it is not at all im- 
possible that another claimant to this young Indy’s lands 
may appear, and we tell you fairly that such is the caso. Not 
four days ago, it was clearly proved to us that Mademoiselle 
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4 Villardin has no claim whatever to one acre of hor 
father’s lands, What say you now?” 

“They come not to me, my son,” said Father Ferdinand, 
necing my eyes turn towards him. ‘‘ My claim upon them 
has been null for years.”” 

“ What say you now?” repeated the king, gazing upon 
me with an expectant smile, 

“That most thankfully, ns the gretest boon that your 
majesty can bestow,” 1 anwwered, "2 a reward for all my 
services, and as n tie of gratitude towards you for ever, E 
claim the band of Laura de Villardin; and only thank hea- 
ven, that no inequality of fortune can now make any one 
belive I seek her from aught but Jove."” 

A smile of majestic satisfaction beamed upon the coun- 
tenance of the young monarch; but for several moments ho 
continued to gaze upon mo without uttering a word, and of 
course, the same silence was preserved by on one iu the 

resonce, ‘* You have stood every trial well, Monsieur de 

juvigny," said the king, at longth. “ You have obeyed 
our commands at a moment when they were most difficult 
to obey. You have proved that your loyalty as a Jover is 
no loss perfect than your gallantry a» 8 soldier; and all I 
shall regret in signing your marrige contract is, that your 
bride will not bring you os noble a fortune as you once ex- 
pected. My consent to your marriage is fully given; there 
in only the approbation of one other person to be asked, 
Monsieur de Loris, bo good enough to open that door. 
‘What say you, madane? Do you consent likewise?” 

As he spoke, the king turned towards one of the nunr, 
who stood behind tho queen’s chair, covered with the Ursu- 
line voil, At the same moment, Monsieur de Loris opened 
a door which communicated with the great audience hall, 
and two moro persons were instantly added to our party, 
They were Laura de Valardin, and hand in hand, my }ittle 
page Clement dela Marke, dressed in all the splendour of 
a high noble of those days, and entering with a step that 
seemed familiar with courtly halls, 

. Another sight, however, had rivetted all my attention, 
and I may say bad struck me dumb, for I actually stood in 
the midst of the cirele like a statue, without life or motion, 
as tho nun, to whom the king had spoken, raising her veil, 
exposed to my eight features deeply engraved on the tablet 
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of memory, and connected with many o sweet and mavy a 
torriblo remembrance in the past. Pale and worn, but still 
beautiful, though more than twelvo long years loaded with 
grief had passed over her head, it was Madame do Villar- 
din hervelf that gazed upon me; and as I stood thunderstruck 
before her, she advanced aud embraced me as her sou, 
Clement de la Marke clung to me too, the whole truth 
finshed upon my mind, and forgetful of all clso but that 
Laura was mine, and the dead alive again, I embraced them 
all in turn; while Anne of Austria wiped away a tear, and 
Louis turned with a smile of generous feoling to Tureune, 
“Monsieur de Juvigny,”’ said the king, as soon as my 
first joy was somewhat moderated, “forgive me for my 
coup de théutre; but I wished to have my full share in 
‘our joy and your surprise. Though your fair bride has 
Int the rich lands of Villardin and Dumont, which go, of 
course, to my young lord duke here, yot she is still the 
heiress of Virmont and De Loris, and her soft hand is 
worth @ lordship in itself. Every detail has beon already 
jiven to me, and as there arc some painful points in the 
istory of every family, these good lords hero present must 
even smother their curiosity as best they may; for, by my 
command, the many explanations which you may require 
will be afforded to you by your dear friends in private. 
Yon had better now retiro to the hotel De Villardin, and 
hereafter you will find, that, ns by your high qualities you 
have won yourself a beautiful bride, your services have not 
becn rendored to an ungrateful master.” 
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CHAPTER XLII. 


Barone I could woll collect my senses, I was seated beside 
Laura de Villardin in the carriage of the good uld Count de 
Loria, with her young brother Clement looking playfully up 
in wy face, which certainly must have expressed a8 much 
happiness as mon could feel. Ou the other side appeared 
Mudame de Villardin, with her uncle and her brother-in-law; 
and for a time a tumult of joyful feclings engrossed me 
entirely, as 1 looked round upon so many that I loved and 
esteemed, and found thei all engaged in promoting my own 
dearest wishes, Another fecling, however, came to temper 
and to saddens and I perceived that it wos strong also in 
the bosom of overy oue, a8, gazing upon one another, cach 
saw o number of beloved oljects, but each felt that there 
‘was one wanting who could uever return, 

Strange to say, where there was 80 much to be asked, and 
ro much to be told, our drive passed absolutely in silenco; 
and Madame de Villardin, when she once more entered the 
dwelling in which she had spent the days of her young pride 
and gaiety, drew down her veil and wept, At the fout or 
the ataircaso we passed Jacques Marlot, who bowed low and 
reverently; and when we reached the salvon, Madame do 
Villardin agnin cmabraced me, saying, “God's blessing bo 
upon you, my son, for all that you have done for me and 
mine! 1 will now leaye you for s time, and our reverend 
brother here will give you all the details of many things that 
T have not spirits either to tell you myself or to hear tuld by 
another. Come with me, Laura, my beloved child; and 
you, Clement, bctake you to your book, for the tale that 
Your uncle is avout to tell had better, in your case, be 
reserved for after years,” 
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I could well have let my curiosity sleep till I had enjoyed 
the society of my dear Laura fur some time longer; but 
Madame de Villardin seemed to think that the information 
I was to receive had better be given at once, and of course 
I did not oppoto her. 

Left alone with Father Ferdinand and Mousieur de Loris, 
the good priest passed over his own history without expla- 
nation, and tock up his story at tho period when the bridge 
had given way boneath Monsiour and Madame de Villardin; 
and he gave me all the minute particulars of events, which 
T can here state but generally. 

Tt bad, luckily, 60 happened that a Jargo mass of the 
wood-work had fallen at once beneath Madame de Villardin, 
and thus both broke her fall into the stream and supported 
her aa a sort of raft after she reached the water, She had 
called loudly for assistauco, but hurried rapidly round the 
point of laud just below the bridge, her voice had not reached 
mo as I awam til after 1 bad dragged out Monsivur do 
Villardin, The aingle cry which 1 did hear had, howevar, 
caught the ears of Ye jacques Marlot, who was at that moment 
returning from the farm of tho good Ursulinea; and running 
down to the shore, which was there less steop, ho eahil’ 
dragged Madame do Villardin, and the wood-work to which 
she was still clinging, to land, The house which ho inha- 
ited was close at hand, and thither he himself carried the 
lady, without waiting for other assistance. Madamo do 
Villardin was quito sensible of everything around her whon 
sho arrived at his dwelling; but she had become doeply 
impresced with the idea that Monsieur de Villardin inteuded 
to destroy her, and the child she carried in ber bosom, and 
acknowledging this apprehension in the terror of the moment, 
she besought Jacques Marlot and his wife to conceal her from 
pursuit. Ho on his part having beon well accustomed, as 
libel-printer-general to the Frondé, to concealments of all 
Kinds, instantly lucked the door, in which state I afterwards 
found it, and took those measures which effectually prevented 
us from discovering the exiatenee of Madame de Villarain, 
making his wife feign herself ill, to exclude all visiters from 
the house. Father Ferdinand, however, in whom Madame 
de Villardin had the fullest confidence, was made acquainted 
with the facts, under the strictest promiso of secrecy; and 
finding that the unhappy lady could never again look upon 
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her husband without terror, he it was that advised her to 
seek a permanent resting-place in the Ursuline convent, of 
which she had been so munificent a benefactor. 

Thero can be little doubt, however, that one more person 
became accidentally acquainted with the fate of Madame 
de Villardin, but she kept the secret far more nobly thao 
might have been anticipated, That person was Suzette, 
who, after being dismissed from Dumont, lodged at St, 
Estienne, in the house of the very woman who attended 
Madame de Villardin in the premature birth of her sou. 
‘The women had boon chosen from that village as 2 pleco 
in which Madame de Villardin never had been, and her 
nate and station were carctully concealed from her; but 
atill the whole arrangements bad excited her surprise, and 
from the hinta which Suzette had twice let fall in my pre- 
sence, I could not doubt that she had gained sufficient 
information from her hostess, to feel sure of the existence 
of our former mistress. Our long absence from Dumont 
had given every opportunity of concluding all the subse- 
spent arrangements without a chance of discovery, Ma- 

me do Villardin broke the last tie by leaving her child in 
the hands of Jacques Marlot at Juvigny, and retired from 
the world, The proximity of the convent, however, gave 
her frequent opportunities of secing both her children with- 
out being known to them, and she gradually became quite 
reconciled to her situation, The great difficulty was in 
regard to the education of little Clement, but that was 
romoved by my offer to take him as my page. The know- 
Jodgo that he was noar his father, and still more the tidings 
which she soon received that her husband was displaying 
towards hie unknown child all the fondness of a parent, 
acted as balm to the wounded heart of Madame de Villar- 
dins but still she could not banish the idea that, if the 
duke ever bocame acquainted with tho child’s birth, he 
would seck its destruction, and nothing that Father Fer- 
dinand could say, to show her his brother's deep grief and 
repentance for what had already occurred, secved to relieve 
her mind in this respect. Nor, indeed, could one wonder 
that such were her feelings, after all tl 
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if ever ho should see him on his death-bed; but her appre- 
hensions still made her require that the tidix,: should not 
‘be given till thore was no remaining chanco of recovery. 

Such is a general outline of tho explanations given to 
me by Father Fordinand in regard to the poservation of 
Madawe de Villardin; but I was still anxious to lear more, 
and I asked him if Laura hersclf had been aware of her 
mother’s existence, 

“ Certainly not,” replied he; ‘ she could not oven have 
a suspicion of it till after that unhappy business of the Count 
de Laval; and kere, my son,” he added, ‘my own conduct 
requires some explanation. I had long soen your growing 
attachment to our dear Laura, and had spoken to Madame 
de Villardin upon the subject, consulting her as to the ne- 
cosaity of informing my brother of the evident result which 
would take » From what we both knew of the natural 
generosity of his heart, we felt sure that he would not object 
to a union, which, from our own regard towards you, we 
both desired, and it was therefore doterminod to let things 
take their course. When I found from little Clement the 
state of doep despondency into which you had fallen, now 
‘two years ago, and the rash acts to which that despondency* 
Jed you, I began to suspect that you had become aware of 
your own feelings towards my niece, and looked upon them 
as hopeless. I therefore determined to give you some hope 
and encouragement, especially as I knew that Laura was 
not destined to become that woalthy heiress which you might 
auppose. 

Mt Suddeuly, however, my brother told me of his engago- 
ment with the count; end well aware of his rigid edhe- 
rence to his word, I began to fear that your passion was 
without hope indeed. After you were gone frum tho 
ehateau, and the count had arrived, poor Laura confided 
to me her misery, and told me that she would rather af 
once take the veil then wed another than yourself. AaI 
Knew her father would not himself even display a thought 
of drawing back from his promise, 1 advised her to see the 
count himself, and to tell him the trae state of her feel- 
ings; and then, as I had reason to believe that the count’s 

ion-was more for the heiress than the woman, I told 
ara that @ great probability existed of her father's 
estates passing to another; and sh I desired her to ask 
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no farther, I believe that, from the terms in which I spoke, 
some suspicion of the truth crossed her mind. I bade her, 
as a lat resource, give a hint of such « result to tho count 
himself, if her other representations did not move him; and 
then to refer him to me, She did not rest ratisfied with 
the first, however; but after having told him plainly that 
she could not Iove him, as she loved another, she used her 
Jast resource also, although who acknowledges that ho 
scemed much moved by her first representation. I am 
sorry that she did so, for now it ia not very possible to tell 
by what motives the count was actuated, and I would fain 
have given him an opportunity of doing honour to his own 
heart, Mowever, he spoke with me afterwarde; and, 
knowing him to be a man upou whose promised secrecy 
T could fully rely, 1 told him boldly that there was not only 
a chance, but a certainty—as far as earthly things ever can 
be cortain—of the ostates of Monsieur de Villardin passing 
away from Laura, He asked an explanation; and seeing 
that it might savo our dear girl from misery, I told him that, 
if I could obtain permission, I would satisfy him of the fact, 
, He agreed to wait four days for my communication, promis. 
ing that, if I provod my statement, he would voluntarily 
withdraw his claim. In consequenee of this arrangement, 
J immodiately wrote to Madamo do Villardin, and showing 
her thnt her child’s happiness was at stako, demanded her 
leave to make the count acquainted with so much of hor 
story as waa necossary to prove to him that Laura would 
nover possess the estatea which ho expected to receive with 
hor. She immediately consented, and tho result you know. 
As o matter of course, all the facts of Madame de Villar- 
din’s history were communicated by myself and Monsieur 
do Loria to the king some time ago; and as her presence 
was necessary to establish the rights of her son to his 
father’s honours and estates, his majesty gave the necessary 
cummand for removing all impediments which conventual 
rules might oppose to her visiting the court, Both the 
young king himself and his mother took the groatest interest 
in the fate of all concerned; and as, by your letters, we re- 
ceived intelligence of your situation, and your restoration to 
health, his majesty declared that as acon as your exchange 
could be effected, he would oaly subject you to one more 
trial ere he gave you your fair bride, All opposition on the 
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part of his Eminence of Mazarine was withdrawn, an Boon 
‘as he found thet two-thirds ot Laura’s estates were diverted 
toher brother; and yesterday morning, carly, a summons 
to attend the king and queen gavo us also the jovful news 
of your retam, ‘The parts that we were all to play were 
laid down by the king himself; and our poor cousin, whe 
had come up come mouths ago to claim the guardianship 
the young heiress, was brought iu also, still in perfect ign > 
ianee of all the facts. I now need tell you no more; ana 
if alight step L beard but now be a true signal, I think you 
will find some one in that next boudoir, who, though scarcely 
more happy to see you than myself, is a fitter companion 
fur a young soldicr thon an old priest cau bo.” 

As J, too, heard Laura’s step, T asked no more questions 
at that time, but joining her that I loved, spent an hour or 
two of as unalloyed happiness as ever fell to the share of 
mortal man, But a short space now intorvened ere we 
were united for ever; and although all thut we bad gone 
through rendered mo constautly apprehensive of rome now 
disappointment until Laura was at length clasped to my 
heart, my own beloved wife, yet, sinco our fate has leon 
placed beyond ali farther doubt, I am inclined to believe 
that the dangers, and tho difticultics, aud even the sorrows, 
of our early years, coutribute greatly to our present hop- 

ines, 

y ‘We hare » store of thoughts and remembrances in tho 
past, which forms for us a world separated from the rest of 
the world; many things ondurod for tho sake of each other, 
mingle, I may say, o fecling of mutual gratitude with 
mutual affection; the impression of extraordinary 
cronts kecps the first fresh feelings of the passion that was 
born amongst them in all its original fire, although yenrs 
have passed siuee our fato was united, Even the memory 
of the beloved dead forms on inseparable tie betweon our 
hearts which cau never be weakened; and when I look into 
my Laura’s eyes, 1 sco the same love beaming in them as 
my wife, which lighted them in infancy and girlhood, only 
augmented with a thousand eweeter and brighter beams, by 
every stage through which our affection has passed. 

My talo is now concluded up to this hour; and so con- 
tented am I with my present state, that I trast to have 
wothing more which could prove of interest to any one to 
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add to these pages, till time lays me in the grave. Almost 
all whom I have mentioned are still living; and though 
Madame de Villardin has again sought the quict seclusion 
a* the eloister, we frequently enjoy her society as far as her 
tustion will ther’ Ferdinand has often pro- 
mised to give me a cote stile early history; but it would 
em that there are in it points so painful, as even to have 
J fied the softening power or time, and to remain too acute 
to bear recapitulation. Clement de Villardin has become 
the gallant soldior, whose name is known fo every one both 
in England aud France; and I have liié by the sword 
which 0 early came into my hands, hoping that fato has 
exhausted her etore, and that no more changes, either of 
tion or of character, may yet hes eoeersit for Joun 
Mauston Hau. 








THE END. 


